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EC. 1. 


H IERO, a faithful ally of the Romans, Praiſe of 
that Prince, Hieronymus ſucceeds Hiero, Hiero's 
defign to re eſtabliſb liberty in Syracuſe. Wiſe precau- 
tions, which he takes at his death. Andranodorus re- 
moves all the other guardians. Charatter of Hierony- 
mus, Conſpiracy againſt that young Prince, He de- 
clares for the Carthaginians. He treats the Roman Am- 
baſſadors with indecency, Fabius prevents Otacilius his 
niece's huſband from heing elected Conſul, Fabius and 
Marcellus are choſen Conſuls, and enter upon office. Diſ- - 
tribution of the troops. Creation of Cenſors. Mariners 
furniſhed by private perſons. Hannibal returns into 
Campania. The Roman Generals repair to their pro- 
dinces. Battle between Hanno and Gracchus near Be- 
neventum. The Romans gain the vickory. Gracthus 
grants the ſlaves that ſerved him their liberty, in reward 
F their valour. Gentle puniſhment of the cowardly. Foy 
of the vittors in their return lo Beneventum. New ad- 
vantage of Marcellus over Hannibal. Severity of the 
Cenſors at Rome. Admirable proofs of the love of the 
public good in many private perſons. Caſiliuum retaken 
by Fabius. Various ſmall expeditions, wy L 


- Sect. II. Marcellus one of the Conſuls is charged with 
the war in Sicily. Epicydes and Hippocrates are created 
Prætors at Syracuſe. They animate the People againſt 
the Remays, A wiſe diſcourſe of a Syracuſan in the aſ- 

: A 2 1 ſembiy. 


| \ 
CONTENTS. 
ſembly. It concludes for a peace with the Romans, The 
two leaders of the Cabal diſturb all things at Syracuſe, 
and make themſelves maſters of it. Marcellus takes the 
f city of Leontium ; be then approaches Syracuſe, He be- 
iges it by ſea and land. Terrible effetts of the machines 
of Archimedes. Sambuca of Marcellus, He changes 
the fiege into a blockade. Reflexion upon Archimedes, 
and his machines. Different expeditions of Marcellus in 
Sicily during the blockade. Pinarius commander of the 
garriſon of Enna, fruſtrates the bad deſigns af the inba- 
bitants by a bloody execution. The ſoldiers confined to 
ſerve in Sicily, ſend deputies to Marcellus, to defire to be 
reinſtated in the ſervice. Marcellus writes to the Senate 
in their favour. Severe anſwer of the Senate. Mar- 
cellus deliberates whether he ſhall quit or continue the 
ſiege of Syracuſe. He holds intelligence in the city, 
which is diſcovered. Part of the city taken. Fears of 
Marcellus. Various events followed by the taking of all 
the d fferent quarters of Syracuſe. The city is plundered. 

. Death of Archimedes, All Sicily becomes a province of 
the Romans. Marcellus regutates the affairs af Sicily 
with abundance of equity and difintereftedneſs. Laſt ac- 
tion of Marcellus in Sicily: Victory gained by Hanno, 
| 29 


Sect. III. Firſt campaign of Cato the Cenſor. Philip 
declares againſt the Romans. He is beaten near Apollo- 
nia by the Prætor M. Valerius. Succeſs of the Scipios 
in Spain Diſtribution of the provinces, Departure of- 

| the Conſuls. Daſius Altinius of Arpi, traitor to the 

1 . Carthaginians, as he had been to the Romans. Horrible 

i cruelty of Hannibal. Fabius retakes the city of Arpi. 

| An hundred and twelvo Campanians ſurrender themſebvcs 

1 ſo the Romans. Taking of Aternum. Great fire at 

| Rome. The two Scipios make an alliauce with Syphax, 


1 King of Numidia. A Roman officer forms an infantry 
another King of Numidia, Syphax is twice defeated by 


Maſjiniſſa, ſon of Gala. The Celtiberians begin to ſerve 
amongſt the Romans. Pomponius, &s incapable a Gene- 


i | for Syphax. Treaty of the Carthaginians with Gala, 
[ 
| ral, 
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ral, as unfaithful farmer of the revenues, is defeated by 
Hanno. Novelties in religion reformed by the authorizy 
of the magiſtrates. P. Scipio choſen Ædile before qua- 
lified by age. Fraud of the Publicans or Tax-farmers, 
and amongſt others, of Poſtumius, ſeverely puniſhed. 
Creation of a Pontifex Maximus. Levies made in a new 


method. The hoſtages of Tarentum, «who had made 
their eſcape from Rome, brought back, and puniſhed 


with d:ath.. Tarentum is delivered up to Hannibal by 
treachery. He attacks the citadel ineffectually, and 
leaves it blocked up. Origin of the games called Ludi 
Apollinares, . e 


BOOK XVII. 


Sect. I. Frrie Latine. Time when the Conſuls entered | 


upon office. Origin of the games called Ludi Apollinares. 
The Conſuls force Hanno camp near Capua, whither 
he was carrying proviſions. The people of Metapontum 
and Thurium ſurrender to Hannibal. The Conſuls pre- 
pare to befiege Capua. Fulvius, Prætor of the Luca- 
nians, betrays Gracchus his friend and gueſt, The Con- 
fuls receive a blow before Capua. Single combat between 
Criſpinus a Roman and Badius a Campanian. Battle 
between the Conſuls and Hannibal with equal advantage. 
M. Centenius Penula defeated by Hannibal. Capua 


 befreged in form. The ſiege is vigorouſly carried on by the 


two Pro-conſuls. Hannibal comes to the relief of Capua, 
and retires after a rude battle. He marches againſt 
Rome to make a diverſion. The Pro conſul Fulvius re- 
cei ves orders to follow him with his troops for the defence 


of Rome, Great alarm amongſt the People. Hannibal 


incamps near the Anis. Both fides prepare for a battle. 
A preat ſtorm prevents it two ſeveral times from being 


fought. Hannibal mortified by thoſe two ſingular events, 


retires to the extremity of Brutium. Fulvius returns to 
Capua. Capua reduced to extremities. The garriſcn 
write to Hannibal, and reproach him warmly, Deli- 


 beration of the Senate of Capua. Eloquent diſcourſe of 
A Vibius 


3 


.CAaNNnTENWWNTDS: - 

Vibius Virius. Many Senators kill themſelves. Capua 
ſurrenders at laſt: Terrible puniſhment of the Senators 
and inhabitants. - Death of Taurea Jubellius. Wiſdom 
7 the Roman People s vu in * * i de- 
8 mie MN i . 0 86 


| Seek U. He airs of Spain The 200 Capler divide — 


armies. Cn. Scipio marches againſt Aſdrubal. He is 
abandoned by the Celtiberians, and defeated. P. Scipio, 
who had marched againſt two other Generals, is defeated 
and killed in battle. The three Carthagittion Generals 
join, and march to attack Cenus, and defeat him. He 
ates, Neble diſintereſtedneſs of Cenus. Reflexions upen 
the condutt of the two Scipios. L. Marcus, à private 
Knight, is choſen to command the ariny. He gains two 
victories over the Caribaginians. Manner in which 
Marcius's letter is received by the Senate. Cn. Fulvius 
is accuſed before the People, and fentented P. Scipio, 
only twenty-forr years old, is choſen to cemmond in Spain, 
in quality of Pro-conſul. He goes to his province. Re- 
turn of Marcellus to Rome. He triumphs by ovation. 
He exhibits abundance of ſtatues and paintings in it. Re- 
. flefion upon this new kind of pomp. Manlius Torqua- 
jus refuſes the Conſulſhip. Admirable wiſdom of the 
. youth of the century called Veturia. Treaty concluded 
between the Romans and Atolians. Motions of the 
Aloliane, and of Philip King of Macedonia. Surp; izing 
. reſolution of the people of Acarnania. Levinus bgſieges 
and takes Anlicyra. . He receives ucws of his being elected 
Conſul, | II 6 


Sect. III. Marcellus enters upon effice. Complaints of 
' the People. Great fire at Rome. The Campanians, 
. who ſet the city on fire, puniſh:d with death. Com- 
Plains of the Campanians ag ainſi Fulvius. They follow 
 Levinus io Rome, in his return from Sicily. Complaints 
e the Sicilians againſt Marcellus. Conſequences of that 
affair, which at length terminates happily. Severe ſen- 
tence paſſed by the Senate againſt the Campanians. De- 
cree in reſpect to the fleet, which occaft Tens great murmurs. 
Salu- 


' 


CONTENTS, 
gecple in emulation of each other, carry in their. HY 
[1 - 


4 


* 
* 


Alden into the publick treaſury. © Hannibal's cruel 
lation in reſpeci to the cities in his alliance. Salapia t 

. Zaken, by, the, Romans. Defeat: e e Raman fleet by that 
, Tarentum. +; pla; aj the.citadel of Tarentum 

gains an advantage aver that. of. the, place. Affairs of 


* 
* 


Sicily. Levinus makes, himſelf maſter el Agrigentuw, 
"If 


ne- 


aul drives the, Carthaginiaus entirely out of, Sicily. 
fairs of Spain. Scipia farms, agreat deſign and prepares 
every thing for the execution of. it during. the winter. ſea- 
ſon. The army and fleet ſet. out together, and arrive at 
the ſame time before Cartbagena. Situation of that city. 
I is beſieged by ſea. and land. 'Carthagena taken by aſ. 
fault and ſcaling. Its plunger conſiderable. Manner of 
dividing. the ſpoils, uſed: by the Romans. Scipio. harangues 
the victorious army, and praiſes the valgur and Zeal. of 
the. troops. Very warm diſpute concerning the mural 
cron, terminated pacifically by Scipio. . Scipia's gene- 
. raſity, ta. the hoſtages and priſoners. His wiſe condutt in 
reſped to the Ladies found amongſt the hoſtages. He re- 
Stores a young Princeſs of. exquiſite beauty to Allugius. 
_ Warmgratiiude of that Prince. Praiſe of. Scipio. He 
| ſends Lalius to Roms, 10 carry. the news of. bis victory. 
He exerciſes the land and ſca forces. Scipio returns ta Ta- 
racco. The Carthaginians conceal their grief for.the loſs 
of Carthagensa, 2 135 


Digreſſion upon the Meals of the Romans, BY =— 96 


BOOK XVIII. 
Set. I. Marcellus takes ſome cities in Samnium. Ful- 
vius is def:ated and killed in a- battle with Hannibal 
near Herdon:a. Battles between Marcellus and Han- 
nibal without any thing deciſive. Conſpirary of the 
 Campanians diſcovered. The citadel of Tarentum ſup- 
-Plied with proviſions. Ambaſſadors from Sypbax to the 
Romans, and from the Romans to Syphax. Embaſſy 
1 the 


CONTENTS. 


; the King of Egypt. The Roman fleet ravages Africa. 
* Diſputes: ar 4 Diftator. New diſpute between 
the Ditator". and the Tribunes. Lelius arrives at 
Nome. Diftribution of the provinces. | Valerius Flac- 
cus, elected prieft of Jupiter, amends bis life, and re- 
abliſbes \a privilege atiacbed to his office. Complaints 
and murmurs of the Roman colonies.” Tweive of "them 
refuſe to furniſh their contingents. The Conſuls warm!y 
reproach them. The other eighteen colonies do their duty 


with alacrity. Gold taken out of the privy treaſury fur 


the \ preſſing otcafions of ibe State. Cenſirs created. 
They exerciſe their office _— due feoerily, - 205 


Sect. II. Ne r to FFI Tarentum.  Martel- 
lis offers Hannibal battle near Canuſium. Firſt battle 
with equal advantage on both fides. Second battle in 


which Hannibal has the better. Marcellus warmly re- 
proaches bis army. Third battle, in which Hannibal 
is defeated, and put to flight. Several cities in Cala 
Bria, and the neighbouring countries go over 10 the Ro- 
mans, Fabius befieges and takes Tarentum by intelli- 
' genre in the place. He carries away only one fatue. 
Hannibal lays a ſnare for Fabius. His ſtratagem is diſ- 
covered. Scipio makes the States of Spain return to the 
party of the Romans. Aſarubal and Scipio deſign to 
come to blows. Indibilis and Mandonius quit the Car- 
 tbaginians, and join Scipio. Fine reflex.on of Polybins 
upon the ufe of victory. Baitle between Scipio and Af. 
drubal. The latter is defeated, and put to flight, Sci. 
pio refuſes the title of King, offered him by the Spaniards. 
Maſſiva a young Numidian Prince ſent home to his fa- 
mily by Scipio, without ranſom and with preſents. The 
three Carthaginian Genera- 0: each other. Their 
reſolutions, | 222 


Sect. III. Marcellus accuſed 5 bis enemies, defends him- 

felf with ſucceſs. The new Conſuls enter upon office, 
The Ludi Apollinares rendered annual. The inbabi- 
zants of Arretium are obliged to give hoſtages. The affair 
of tbe Tarentines is treatedi in ibe Senate. Afair of Li. 


vius. 


CONT EN 18. 2 
wins. A detachment of be Romani fall into an ambuſ- 
cade of Hannibals. New ambuſrade of Hannibal: 
- Marcellus is killed in it. Contraſt between Fabius and 
Marcellus. Hannibal is caught in his own ſnares at 
Salapia. | He cauſes the fiege of Loert to be raiſed The 
Cunſul Criſpiniis writes to the Senate, to inform it of the 
death of Marrellus, and receives different orders from it. 
be Roman' fleet beats that of the Carthaginians near 
Clupen. Affairs of the Greeks. Death of the Conſul 
 Criſpinus. Claud. Nero, and M. Livius Conſuls ele8. 
They are reconciled. * Provinces of the two Conſuls. 
Cenſus. Place of the aſſemblies covered. The Conſuls 
mate the levies with unuſual rigour. Aſdrubal paſſes 
the Alps. He beſteges Placentia. Rough anſwer of 
Livius to Fabius ſcarce probable. Body 57 Nero's army. 
He gains a firſt victory over Hannibal: and ſoon after 
a ſecond. _ Letters from Aſdrubal to Hannibal inter- 
cepted. Bold defign formed by Nero. He ſets out to 
join his collegue Livius. Alarm of Rome upon the news 
of, Nero's departure. He declares bis defign to bis 
troops. Nero arrives at the camp of Livius, and joins 
bis troops with thoſe” of bis collegue. Battle with A. 
drubal. Total defeat of his army : himſelf is killed. 
Aſadrubal's head thrown into HannibaPs camp. He re- 
tires to the extremity of Bruttium. Triumph of Livius 
and Nero. Reflexions upon Nero's enterprize, and the 
_Sondut? of Livius, Ws 246 


Sect. I. State of the affairs of Spain. Silanus defeats 
two bodies of enemies one immediately after the other, 
and takes Hanno one of the Generals priſoner. Oringis 
in Betica taken by IL. Scipio. P. Scipio retires to Tar- 
raco. The: Roman fleet, after having ravaged Africa, 
beats that of the Carthaginians. Treaty concluded be- 
ttween the Romans and ſome other States againſt Philip. 
Philip gains ſome advantages againſt the Ætolians. Sul- 
picius flies before that prince; and the latter, in his turn, 


Mies 


C: * T B. es 3 


en 


980 1255 Chats it l ta we Re of Cale * 
. the Euripus. Attalus:is almoſt ſurprimeu ly 
billy. That. Prince raturns into Maradonia. The 
SHlolians make. peace with: that Prince, in which. the 
allies cu both fide: are included. Provinces of the new 
* Conſuls. The ſacred fire. in the temple. of Veſta oxtin- 

- guifhed. Cultivation of the lands. reinſtated in Italy. 
Praiſe of Hannibatk. ; Praiſe of Scipio:, Reflexian. of 
2 upon the affairs. of Spain. Scipio gains a gheat 

_ ' widtory over the Carthaginians commanded by Aſdrubal 
and Mago. Scipio returns to Tarraca. Mufintſſa:jains 
. the Romans. Scipio ſacks. the amity of Syphax, goss {0 
Vim in Africa, and meets Aſdrubal. there. Saia be- 
Heges and tates Uliturgis, and entirety denuliſbes it 

Caſtulon furrenders, — is treated. wth leſs frvenigy 
Games and combats of Gladiators given by. Scipia, in 
 benour. of bis father aud uncle. wy reſolution. of 
the inbabitants of Aſtapa. They are all killed. \ Entes- 
_ prize againſt, Cadix. Sickuefs of Scipio, which gives o- 
—_— a ſedition. Revolt of the Romans tucamped 
at Sucro. Scipio. uſes infinite addreſs in peel Ing and 
puniſbing tbe Icitiau. | ky 5 285 


Sect. II Tneffefual attempt of 3 and Maxrdius pan 
the city of Cadiz. Sea-fight between Lælius and Ad- 
herbal in the Straits. Lælius and Marcius return to 
Scipio, That General marches againſt Mandonius and © 
Indibilis, and defeats them entirely. Indibilis ſends his 
brother Mandonius to Scipio, who pardons them, In- 
terview of Scipio and Maſiniſſa. Mago receives arders 
to join Haunibal in Italy. He makes an ineſfectual al- 
tempt upon Carthagena. He returns to Cadiz, where 
they ſout the gates againſt him. Mago goes to the iftands 
Baleares. Cadiz ſurrenders to the Romans. Scipio re- 

turns to Rome. He is created Conſul. Deputation from 
the People of Saguntunt to the Romans. Diſpute con- 
cerning Sci 5 7 J deſign of carrying the wat inte Africa. 
Fabius's aiſcourſe againſt Scipio. Scipio's anſwer to 


Fabius. 


1 


Fabius Referion upon the diſcourſe of 'Fabius, 'Stipio, 


after ſome ſuſpence, refers the affair to the Senate, cho 
| be permiſſion 10 go. t Africa. Fabius oppoſes 


Scipio's enterprize, as much as poſſible. Wonderful zeal 


F the allies for the latter. He ſets out for Sicily, and 


ſeizes Genoa, 


Bis collegue for Bruttium. © Mago lands in Ttaly, and 
| ; 7 | 3 22 


Sect. III. Scipio arms three hundred Roman Knights at 


the expence of a lite number of Sicilians.. He chooſes out 


ef the legions the oldeſt and moſt experienced ſoldiers. 
He takes all the neceſſary meaſures" for. hrs great defign. 
Hie regulates ſome affairs of Sicily. Indibilis renews the 
mar in Spain. Battle, in which Indibilis is killed, and 
bis army defeated. Mandonius, and the other authors 
© of therevolt, are delivered up to the Romans. Lælius 
ravages Africa with his fleet. Alarm of Carthage, mea- 


' » ſurgs taken by the Carthaginians for putting themſelves 


ino a ſtate of defence. Maſiniſſa comes to Lælius, and 
. . complains of the delay of Scipio. Lælius returns to Si- 
cily. Mago receives convoys from Carthage. Lacri re- 
. -» Jaken from the Carthaginians. Avarice and cruelty of 
Plaminius and the Romans in the city of Locri. Combat 


in that city of the Romans with each other, Pleminius 


treated cruelly by two Tribunes. The latter cauſes the 


Tribunes to be put to death with unheard of - cruelty. 


Diſeaſe in the army of the Conful Licinius. The mother 


ef the Gods, called Idæa Mater, is brought from Peſ- 
inis to Rome. Scipio Naſica is declared the beſt and 


moſt worthy man of Rome. Decree of the Senate, againſt 
the twelve colonies, who bad refuſed to pay their con- 


tingents, The ſums lent the Commonwealth by private 


perſons are ordered to be repaid. Deputies from Locri 
ſent to Rome. Ie mournful complaint of the Locrians 
againſt Pleminius. Fabius ſpeaks with abundance of 


' virulence againſt Scipio. The Senate appoints commiſ- 


fioners to examine the affair of Pleminius, and the com- 


pPlaints againſt Scipio. The commiſfioners ſet out for 


Locri, Pleminins is condemned, and ſent to Rome. The 
commiſſioners arrive at Syracuſe, Scipio is fully vindi- 
| _ cated. 
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cated, Return ef the commiſſioners to Rome. Death 
ef Pleminius. Scipio highly praiſed in the Senate. Re- 
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Sec. I. Syphax marries Sophoniſha, the See po 4 
drubal. Syphax renounces his amity with Scipio and the 
alliance of the Romans. Scipio «conceals * inſdel iy 
of Syphax from his troops. Scipio repairs to Lilybewn, 

and prepares every thing for the departure of the fleet. 

t fails. The fleet. anchors in Africa, Conſternation 

| of. the country and cities. Scipio ravages the country, 

after baving defeated a detachment of the Carthaginian 
eavalry. Maſin'ſſa joins Scipio. Action between i be 
cavalry. Hanno 1s defeated, and killed, by Scipio. 

Scipio ravoges Africa. He undertakes the fiepe of 

Ulica, and is obliged to fuſpend it. Convoys ſent to Sci- 

pio. The Conſul Sempronius is defeated by Hannibal, 

yu my after beats him in his turn with great advan. 
be Conſul Cornelius keeps Etruria in awe. Ex- 

— gant and n condu#t of the IPC Livius 


and A 384 


Sect. II. D ribution of the pro vinces n the ow. 
fals. Praiſe of Licinius. Scipio continued in command. 
The Conſuls repair to their provinces. Scipio forms a 
great deſign, and however amuſes Syphax with the hope 
of an accommodation. Scipio diſcovers bis deſign, 
which is to burn the two. camps of the enemy, and 
executes it with ſucceſs. General conſternation of Car- 
thage. The Carthaginians and Syphax raiſe new 
troops to continue the war. A battle is fought, in 
which Scipio is viforious. He takes all the cities de- 
pendent on Carthage. Conſternabion of the inhabitants 
75 that city. Hannibal is recalled into Africa. The 
rthaginians attack the Roman fleet, and gain a flight 
advantage. Maſiniſſa is reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of 
his kingdom, Syphax raiſes new forces, He is defeated 
by 


CON TENTS. | 
| by Lelius and Maſiniſſa, and taken priſoner. » Cirta, 
| the capital of Syphas's dominions, ſurrenders to Maſi- 
niſſa.  Sophoniſba's diſcourſe to Maſiniſſa. ' Maſiniſſa 
eſpouſes Sopboniſba. Syphax is carried priſoner 40 the 
| Roman camp. ry hore - juſtify wig —— 
pio, by accufing Sophoniſha. Scipio reproaches 2 
10 5 ith US mildneſs and reſerve. Maſiniſſa ſends 
poiſon to Sophoniſba. Sbe drinks it with great reſolu- 
tion. Scipio conſoles Maſiniſſa, and gives him "the 
higheſt praiſes. Lælius carries Syphax, and the priſon- 
ers to Rome. The Carthaginians ſend'to'demand peace 
of Scipio. Conditions of peace propoſed by Scipio. Læ- 
lius arrives at Rome. Joy occafioned by the news of 
the viftories gained in Africa, Maſiniſſa's ambaſſadors 
well received by the Senate. Mago is defeated, He 
receives orders to return to Africa. He dies on the 
way, Ne Ye PEN: 
Sec. III. Hannibal quits Italy with grief, and with a 
kind of rage. Anxiety of the Romans in reſpef to 
Scipio. Embaſſy from Saguntum to Rome. On the 
remonſtrances of ſome Senators public prayers. to thank 
the gods for the departure of Hannibal were decreed. 
The Ambaſſadors of Carthage demand peate of the Se- 
nate. They are referred to Scipio. The Conſul Servi- 
us is recalled from Sicily to Italy. The Carthagininns 
break the truce by taking ſome ſhips. The Ambaſſadors 
of Scipio are inſulted at Carthage. Hannibal arrives 
in Africa. Complaints of the Grecian allies againſt 
Philip. Death of the great Fabius. Diſtribution of 
' the provinces under the new Conſuls. Anxiety of the 
Romans on the departure of Hannibal. Scipio ſends back 
Hannibal's ſpies. Interview between Hannibal and Sci- 
pio. Speech of Hannibal from Polybius. Scipio's an- 
ſaver from the ſame Polybius. Hannibals ſpeech from 
Livy. Preparations for a deciſive battle. Scipio draws 
p his army in battie. Hannibal does the ſame. The 
two Generals exhort their armies. Baltle of Zama be- 
 #ween Hannibal and Scipio. Vittory of the Romans. 
. Praiſe of Hannibal, n | 425 
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* upon Macedonia * the Conſul. Prepara- 
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Se&. IV. Hannibal returns to Carthage. Scipio 5 4 
e to befiege- Carthage. Ambaſſadors from Car. 

come to him to aff peace. Numidians defeated. 5 
_ ditions of peace propoſed by Scipio 0 the Cat thaginians. © 
- Gifgo oppoſes it. Haunibal falences him. The fleet of 
Qaudius Nero meets with a great form. Scigyo's vic- 
. tary declared at Rome occaſtions great joy chere. Diſ- 
. Pale concerning the diftrivution of the proviucen. The 
Senate fiſt gives Philip's ambaſſadors audience, and then 
.  Xboſe of Garthage. Peace grauted to the Canthuginians. 
. Priſoners reftored to the Carthaginians without: 
The Ambaſſadors return 40 Carthage. Five twndred 
iss burmt out at fea, Deſerters puniſhed. Haumibal 
Laughs in the Senate whit} the roft ery. Scipio gives 
Maqſiniſſa tbe kiuguam of Syphax: Refiexion af Pohbius 
upon the gouernments of Gartbage and Rome at the time 
of the ſecond Punic war. Scipio returns to Rome, and 
receives the honour of a triumph. He 16 Bonoured With 
the ſirname of Rum, | 454 
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Sect I. War of Macedonia: Epochas af the wars of 
be Romans with - Philip. Various complaints to the 
| Romans againſt Philip. The People at firſt oppoſe this 
wor. The Conſul 9 the Senate's advice brings over the 
People, and war is declared againſt Philip. Ambaſſa- 
"odors _ Ptolomy. ne of Gaul excited y. 
Amilcar. Ambaſſadors ſent to Carthage, and Maſi- 
nia. Ambaſſadors from Vermina, the ſon of Syphax. 
to the Romans. Money taken out of the temple of Pro- 
ferpina. Remonſirance of ſeveral private perſons to the 
* Senate, concerning what is due to them from the Cam- 
manwealth. The Conſul Sulpicius arrives in Macedonia, 
| Centho plunders the city of Chalcis. Philip befieges 
Athens, ineffettually. He beſieges it a ſecond time, with 
as little ſucceſs, and lays waſte all Attica. The Ro- 
mans ravage the frontiers of Macedonia. Some Kings 


tions 
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ions of Philip: Aſſumbly uf Ir Etolians, fo which 2 
1 Athenians, au Romans fenll Ambaſſathor. « 
pe aſſembly ſeparates without contludingę any” thing. 
; Fe Conſul enters Macedonia. Rerounter of tes Parties. 
Various uttions of [mill imporeance Bertoren the Wo ur- 
mies. Philip but fome advantage over the mum o- 
. "Pagers. He is afterwards t:feated' bimfeli and obliged 
Jo fly: Vulpicius returns tu Apollonin.” The Atoltans 
| 3 for the Romans. Decrees of the Athen ans 
againſt Philip. An oval ion is ranted Lontulus for bis 
Succeſſes in Spain. L. Furius defeats the army e the 
Sauls, who Beſiege Cremona. The Conſul Aurelius's 
* Jealouſy of N The latler returns to Name and 
demands a trumph, It is granted him after ang de- 
Bates. P. Scipio celebrates gamer. His ſalſieis are 
rewurded. Army of Spaniards defeated. Return of 
' *the Conſul Aurelius to Rome. New Cg appointed. 
_ Combats of gladiators, | 8 1 


Sect. In Provinces of the TY Ap payment of the © 
Tribute laid on the Cartbaginians. Seditton excited by 
. the legions in Macedonia. Philip returns into Macedo- 
nia. He becomes anxious concerning #he conſequences of | 
be war. He takes; pains to conciliate allies by delivering 
up ſome cities: And to gain the affettion of bis ſubjetts 
by diſgracing a miniſter, univerſally hated by them. Sci- 
Pio and Alius treated Cenſors. Gn. Bæbius is defeated 
in Gaul. Conteſt upon Quintius s demandimg the Con- 
fulſbip. Character of that young Roman. Diſtribution 
of the provinces. The Ambaſſadors of King Attalus de- 
mand aid of the Senate againſt the invaſions Loh Antiochus 
King of Syria. Wife reflexion of Plutarch upon tbe pre- 
ſent war. Quintius ſets out from Rome, and arrives in 
the army near Epirus. He reſolves to march in queſt of 4 
Philip in the defiles where he had intrenched himſelf. | 
Conference between Quintius and Philip. The Conſul 
attacks Philip in his defiles, defeats and Puts him to 
fught. The King creſſes Theſſalia, and retires into Ma- 
cedonia. Epirus and 7. 9 ſubmit to Quintius. Ere- 
ria and Cane taten. Quintius beſieges Elatea, A 
ſembly 
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+» ſembly of the Acheans at Sicyon. The. ">" of 
tbe Romans and their allies, and Philip's, have audience 
in it. After long debates, the Aſſembly declares for the 
| ' Romans, Lucius, the Conſul's brother, forms the. fee 
of Corinth, and is cbliged to raiſe it. The Conſul takes 
Alates. Pbilacles makes himſelf maſter of Argen. Af. 
fairs of Gaul. Conſpiracy of the ſlaves diſcovered and 
2 Crown Ti Gald ns to. FRO was 4, , 
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Sect. III. Sir N 3 77 the NY time. \ The 
command in Macedonia is continued to Quintius, © Inter- 
view between King Philip and the Conſul Duintius and 
Lis allies, all ineſfectual. Philip abandons Arges to 
| Natis tyrant of Sparta. Alliance f Nabis with the 
Romans. The Bæotians alſo join them. Death of At- 
zalus. Praiſe of that Prince. Battle of Cynoſcephale, 
in which Philip is defeated by Quintius. Inſolent vanity 
ef the Atolians. Quintius grants Philip a truce and 
an interview. The allies deliberate concerning @ peace. 
Interview of Philip and Quintius. A peace is concluded 
in it. The victory gained over Philip occaſions great 
Joy at Rome. The — 3 of the peace ſent by Quintius, 
is approved. Ten commiſſioners are deputed to regulate 
the affairs of Greece. Conditions of the treaty of peace. 
The Atolians ſecretly cry down this treaty. The articles 
of it are made public at the Ithmian games. The Greeks 
hear the news of their liberty with incredible joy. Re- 
flexions upon this great event. Quintius viſits the cities 
of Greece. Cornelius, one of the ten commiſſioners goes 
from Tempe, where be had conferred with the King to 
the city of Therme, in which the aſſembly of the Ato- 
lian, was bela, "a 519 
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years, from the 537th to the 540th year 


taking of Syracuſe BE Marcellus ; and fome ex- 
POE in Spain and Italy. _ 


: SECT -E 


Hiero, a faithful aily of the Romans. Praiſe of that 
Prince, Hieronymus ſucceeds Hiero, Hiero's defign to 
re-eftabliſh liberty in Syracuſe. Wife precautions, which 
he takes at his death. Andranodorus removes all the 
other guardians. Character of Hieronymus. Conſpiracy 
againſt that young Prince. He declares for the Cartba- 
gimans. He treats the Roman Ambaſſadors with inde- 
cency. Fabius prevents Otacilius his niece's huſband 


Vol. IV. * from 


2 n — S298 4. 6. 


H 18 Wel contains only the ſpace of four 


of Rome. It includes principally, the hiſtory 
of Sicily from the death of Hiero, the ſiege and 


4i 


2 SEMPRONIUS, FABIUS, Conſuls. 

From being elected Conſul. Fabius and Marcellus are 

- choſen Conſuls, and enter upon office. Diſtribution of 

the troops. Creation of Cenſors. Mariners furniſhed 

by private perſons. Hannibal returns into Campania. 

The Roman Generals repair to their provinces. Battle 

* » between Hanno and Gracchus near Beneventum. The 

Romans gain the vittory. Gratchus grants the ſlaves 

that ſerved him their liberty, in reward of their valour. 

Gentle puniſhment of the cowardly. Foy of the victors 

in their return to Beneventum, New advantage of 

Marcellus over Hannibal. Severity of the Cenſors at 

l Rome. Admirable proofs of the Iove of the public good 

in many private perſons. Caſlinum retaken by Fabius. 
Various ſmall expeditions. RS 


A. R. 537. EVER did ally ſhew himſelf more faithful, zea- 
Ant. C. lous, and conſtant than Hiero II. was to the Ro- 
* mans during the ſpace of almoſt fifty years, from the 
beginning of that alliance till his death. His fidelity 

was put to a rude trial after the bloody battle of Can- 

nz, which was followed by the | almoſt general 

: defection of the allies of Rome. But even the ra- 
Liv. xxiii, Vaging of his dominions by the Carthaginian troops, 
30. whom their fleet landed there, was not capable of 
changing him. He had only the grief to ſee, that 

the contagion of bad example had extended even to 

his own Emily. He had one ſon, named Gelo, who 

had married Nereis, the daughter of Pyrrhus, by 

whom he had Hieronymus, of which we ſhall ſoon 

ſpeak. Nothing had been more his deſire than to in- 


culcate into him the ſentiments he had himſelf for the 
Romans; and he often repeated to him, that * as tt 
long as he ſhould continue faithful to them, he would W 
find in their amity, troops, treaſure, and the protec- ol 
tion ſolely capable of ſupporting his reign. Gelo, Þ 
deſpiſing the age of his father, and ſetting no value fu 
upon the alliance of the Romans, ſince their laſt diſ- de 
grace at Cannæ, had declared openly for the Cartha- CO 
si ea feciſſem, in veſtra amicitia exercitum, divitias, munimenta 2 
regni me habturum, SALLU5T, in Bell Jug, | = 


I ginians. 
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re ginians. He had already armed the mu titude and A. R. 537y 

of Pllicited the allies of Syracuſe to join him, and per- INI | 

'd haps he would have cauſed commotions in Sicily, if a 

a. ſudden unexpected death had not broken his mea- 

le ſures. It happened ſo opportunely, that it left ſome 

be ſuſpicion, fays Livy, that the father had antedated it. 

es This ſuſpicion ſeems to me not to tally with the mild | 

7. and virtuous diſpoſition of Hiero. He did not long Liv. xxiv. ©. 
7 | ſurvive his fon, and died at the age of fourſcore 22 4. 1 
of ten, infinitely lamented by his people. He had reign= _ | 
at ed fifty-four years. Mt Ie OL) 71 TT 2 


. Hiero was not a powerful King: his dominions 
were ſcarce half Sicily. But he was a great Prince, if 
we are capable of forming to ourſelves a juſt idea of 
true greatneſs. When he had attained the ſovereign- 
ty, he made it his ſole purpoſe entirely to convince 


* 
0 his ſubjects, that he thought himſelf placed on the 

” throne only to make them happy. He fought, not to * 

y make them fear, but to make them love him. He 

n- conſidered himſelf leſs as their maſter, than as their 

al protector and father. One of his principal cares was _— 
a to ſupport, and increaſe, the natural fertility of the A» 
, country, and to place agriculture in honour; which 37 
of he conſidered as a certain means for diffuſing plenty 

at throughout his kingdom. And indeed this care, and 5 
to it cannot be too often repeated, is one of the eſſential 4 

10 parts of good policy; but one that unhappily is too 
y much neglected. 7 a | 4 
n Hiero applied himſelf entirely to it. He did not piin. xviii. * 
by judge it unworthy of a King to ſtudy and inform him- 3. = 
je ſelf in the arts of agriculture. He even was at the 

as trouble to compoſe books upon that ſubject, of which 

Id we ought to regret the loſs. But he conſidered this 

8 object in a manner worthy of a King. Corn was the 

, principal riches of the country, and the moſt certain 


fund of the Prince's revenue. To eſtabliſh good or- 
der in this commerce, to ſecure and render happy the 
condition of the huſbandmen, who formed the greateſt 


. * Moviſſetque in Sicilia res, niſi mors adeo opportuna, ut patrem 
quoque ſaſpicione aſpergerat, armantem eam multitudinem ſollicitan- 
tem que ſocios abſumpſiſſet. LIV. | | 


- 
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vent the unjuſt vexations w 
. attempted to introduce in proceſs of dune, Hiero made 


— — 


| stmwnoNis, FABIUS, Edit, 


Aa. . PAY his Principe revenue ace ; fo obviate 5h 


fy: 


þ ilorders, which might. 3 to 11 and 19715 
ch it might Po 10 


regulations Fo wile, fo. reaſonable, ſo full of a 


and ſo conformable, at the fame. time, to the intere 
| of the People and thoſe of the Prince, chat they be- 


came in a manner the Codex of the country, and. were 


always inviolably obſerved as ſacred laws, not onl. i 
his reign, but in all ſucceeding times. When the 
mans 55 
cuſe, they impoſed no new tribute upon it, and de- 


ad ſubjected the city and dominions of Sa- 


creed, that all things ſhould be regulated according 
to the Laws of Hiero, in order that, the Syracuſans, 


in changing their maſter, ſhould have the conſolation 


of not changing their polity, and of ſeeing tllemſelves 
in ſome meaſure governed by a Prince, whoſe name 
alone was ever dear to them, and made thoſe laws in- 
finitely venerable and-in a manner ſacred to them. 

It is in effect of this wiſe government, that we haye 


not been afraid to call Hiero a great King. He mi he 


have undertaken wars, gained battles, ate conque 


extended the bounds of his dominions: for he did not 


want valour, of which he had given good proofs, be- 
fore he aſcended the throne. If he had abandoned 


himſelf to frantic ambition as Agathocles did, who an 


hundred years before. had uſurped. the foyercignt at 
Syracuſe, he could, as well as him, have carried the 
war into Africa with the hopes of better ſucceſs, eſpe- | 
cially as Carthage was then. at war with Rome. If 

ſuch a war had ſucceeded, Hiero would have paſſed 
for an hero in the ſenſe of moſt men. But with how 
many taxes muſt he have burthened his People! ? How 
many huſbandmen muſt he have torn from their lands ? 


| How much blood muſt theſe victories have coſt? And 


of what advantage would they have been to the State ? 


* 3 lege Hieronica ſem er vendendas e It lis ju- 


cundior eſſet muneris illius: functio, ſi ejus Regis, qui Siculis chariſſi- 


mus fuit, non ſolum inſtituta, commutato imperio, verum etiam no- 
men remaneret, CIC, orat, in Very de frum, n. 15. 
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Hero, who knew wherein falid glory conſiſts, placed 4; k. . 


tlie his in governing his people wiſely, and in | 8 8 1075 4 | 
vi the force of arms, his care was to multiply his own in X78 


W 4. 4 


4 
Yor when the people that manure. the lands are allowed à 
Fr, | reaſonable proportion of the fruits of their labours. ; 
Pa; When we er Syracuſe EnJoy an happy tranquility | 3 
05 through the wiſe conduct of Hiero, and his ſubjectess 
e. quietly employed in cultivating their lands as in times 
T7 of perfect peace, whilſt all around them, nothing ig 5 
'S heard but the dreadful tumult of arms, and Africa, "a 
yy Italy, and even a part of Sicily, are agitated by a vio- 
in lent and cruel war; may we not cry out with admira- 
7 tion, Happy the people that a wiſe King gaverns ſo, 
| and ſtil more happy the King, that conſtitutes hg 
* happineſs of his people, and figds his own in his Duty 
4 Let us ſuppoſe on the contrary this ſame Hiero, en- | 
& tering victorious after many, campaigns into his. capi- 4 
wt tal in the midſt of the public acclamatiaris; but find. — 
85 ing at his return the people miſerable, exhauſted by 
4; taxes, reduced to an hideous poverty, and moſt of the 
4 lands neglected, and many even abandoned during the 


ablenoe of the huſbandmen fd conſequences of long 
wats, but almoſt always inevitable. If he retains any 


* 2 
& 4 


ſenſe of humanity,” can 1 cory a glory, that coſts 


his people ſo dear; and not deteſt the laurels dyed in 
the blood of his ſubjects? of 

Hiero's love of peace did not prevent his taking 
preeautions againſt the enemies, that 5 attempt — 
to diſturb him. He had no thoughts of attacking; 


but he put himſelf into ſuch a condition to make a 
good defence. He had a numerous and well equip- 
ped fleet. We ſhall ſoon ſee the amazing prepara- 
tions he had made to enable Syracuſe to ſuſtain a long 
ſiege: and that“ like a Prince of wiſdom and fore- * 


* 
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* In pace, ut ſapiens aptarit idonea bello, Hox; Ar. 
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A R., Re 937 „ght he had provided during peace, all that mug” be 


neceſſary i in war. 

We hear nothing in the life of Hiero of magnifi- 
dence? either in buildings, furniture, equipages, or 
the table. It was not becauſe the Prince ale riches 
to gratify a taſte very common at Syracuſe, if it had 
been his own; but he knew how to make a better uſe 
of them, and more worthy of a King” The ſum of 
an hundred talents (an hundred thouſand Crowns) 

which he ſent to the Rhodians, and the preſents he 


made them after the great earthquake, that had ruined 


their Ifland, and thrown down the famous Coloſſus; 
are illuſtrious marks of his liberality and magnifi- 
cence. A wiſe economy enabled him to aſſiſt his al- 
lies powerfully. We have ſeen him in the times of 
neceſſity, with joy and ardor ſupply the Roman army 

with proviſions and cloaths, m no other motive 


| than to teſtify the eſteem and gratitude, with which 


his heart was affected in reſpect to them. The Ro- 
man generoſity indeed did not ſaffer that liberality to 
continue unrepaid : but he had no. lch view, and 


therefore had all the merit of it. 


What, in my opinion, crowns all the raiſes due to 
this Prince, i is his conſtant and unalterab e attachment. 
to the ſide of the Romans, even in their misfortunes, 
and particularly after they had loſt the battle-of Can- 


næ, when they ſeemed irretrievably ruined. In theſe 


deciſive moments, common virtue heſitates, delibe- 
rates, conſults, hearkens, and weighs the ſpecious rea- 
ſons, which human prudence ſuggeſts againft being 
overhaſty in reſolving how to act. A great ſoul con- 
ſiders ſuch a doubt alone and ſuch a delay almoſt as 
determinate infidelity. Hiero well knew, that he 
hazarded every thing in declaring publickly for the 
Romans at ſuch a conjuncture: but he ſhuts his on 
to the danger, and conſults only his duty and his ho- 


- nour. Can the moſt glorious conqueſts and victories 


be compared with ſo noble a diſpoſition? We do not 
know men, when we know them only by their exploits 


and great actions. They are {till concealed and un- 
55 Known 


be known in reſpect to us, whilſt their hearts are a myſ- N R. 57. 
tery to us. It is from the goodneſs of the heart, 1 — 
ii. integrity, and fidelity, that we firſt know what they, 
or are. For we are all that we are in the heart. Now w 
es Hiero's ſeems to ſhew itſelf here, and to declare 4 
elf in 2 manner, which ought to do him great ho. 
iſe nour. Fp. ĩ é 1s np, 4 
of The Death of that Prince occaſioned great reyolu- Liv. xxiv. 
8 tions in Sicily. The Kingdom was fallen into the?“ 

ne hands of Hieronymus his grandſon, That Prince ; 
d was yet an infant, who, far from being able to reſiſt 
85 the ſeduction of ſovereign power, and to ſuſtain the | 

J- weight of government, was not capable of bearing as 

I he ought that of his own liberty and of governing 

f himſelf His guardians, and thoſe, who had the care 

y of his education, inſtead of oppoſing the vices, to % 

e which he was naturally. inclined, plunged him {till 

K deeper into them, in order to engroſs all authority in | 
a his name. It was then I ſeen how important it is to J 
5 the good of a State, that a Prince who begins to reign 4 

1 whilſt young, ſhould: be ſurrounded only by perſons 


capable of inſpiring, him, with ſentiments and princi- 
ples worthy of a King; and what a misfortune it is, 1 
when flattery from thenceforth engroſſes their ears | 
and heart. 3 | S 
Hiero, towards the end of his life, had intended to 
reinſtate the liberty of Syracuſe, in order to prevent a 
kingdom he acquired, and ſtrengthened by his valour 
and prudence, from being entirely ruined by becom- 
ing the ſport of the caprice and paſſions of a young 
King. But the Princeſſes, his two daughters, ſpared 
no pains in oppoſing ſo wiſe a deſign ; in hopes that 
the young Prince would only have the name of King, 
whilſt themſelves with their huſbands, Andranodorus 
and Zoippus, who held the firſt rank amongſt his 


* Puerum, vixdum libertatem, nedum dominationem laturum. 

T Pertinere ad utilitatem reipublicæ, occurrere ille, quos Senatus 
innocentiſſimos habeat, qui honeſtis ſermonibus aures [Principis] im- 
| buant, Tacrr. HisrT, IV. 7. | RT 
Properant, occupare Principem adhuc vacuum. Ibid. V. 1. 
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A:R n. 537: gus St ſhould have all the ache” Fr* was not 
" 1 for an old man of ninety to Withſtand the careſſes 
2 — bn of thoſe two women, who befieged him ni ight 
£ 1 day; to retain all his freedom of ming in Sh 
.X midſt of their reſſing and aſſiduous inſinuations; and 
| to ſacrifice with courage the intereſt of his Fainily, 18 
= . \_. that of the public... - TR 
| | All that he did to prevent, as much as poffible, the 
= evils he foreſaw, was to appoint Hieron mus fifteen 
4 uardians, who were to form his council. He conjured 
= them at his death never to depart from the alliance 
* | with the Romans, to which he had inviolably adhered 
during fifty years, and to teach the young Prince, their 
pupil, to tread in his ſteps, and to follow the princt- 
ples, in which he had hitherto been bred. —  _ 
As ſoon as the king had breathed his laſt, the guar- 
dians he had appointed for his grandſon, ſummoned 
an aſſembly of the people, preſented the young Prince 
to them, and read the will. A ſmall number ff er 
ſons placed there expreſsly to a pplaud it, cla 
their hands, and raiſed cries of joy. All the 2 an in 
a conſternation equal to that of a family, whom death 
had juſt deprived of a good father, kept a mournful 
fierce. which ſufficiently argued both their grief for 
12 6 loſs they had juſt e and their fear for the 
ture. Hiero's + funeral was afterwards ſolemnized, 
and more honoured by the grief and tears of his ſub- : 
jects, than by the care and reſpect paid to > his. mermory 
by his relations. 
'The firſt care of Andranodorus was & remove all 
the reſt of the guardians, by declaring to them, that - 
the prince was of age to govern for himſelf. He was 
then almoſt fifteen years old. Thus, diveſting him- 
ſelf the firſt of the guardianſhip, which he held in 
common with many e he united the Power 


* | Mons facile erat nonageſimum jam agenti annum, Amend dies 
nocteſque muliebribus blanditiis, liberare animum, et convertere ad 
publicam privata curam. Liv. V 
+ Funus fit regium, magis amore civium & ie quam cura 


E drm celebre. Liv, | 
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e them all in his own perſon,”* The wiſeſt diſpoſi-A;R. 7. 
entecuted after their deaths, 


changed. Neither King Hiero, nor Gelo his ſon, 
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The“ beſt Prince in the world and the moſt pru- . 
ſo much beloved by his fiib- m_ 


tions of dying Princes are little regarded and ſeldom 


dent, ſucceeding a Kin oved by hi 
cds as Hicro had been; would have found it difficule 


to conſole them for the loſs of his predeceſſor. But, 
as if Hieronymus had ſought by his vices to make 


; | him ftill more regretted, he no ſooner aſcended” the [ 


throne, than he ſhewed how much all things were 
during ſo many years, had ever diſtinguiſned them- 
felves from the reſt of the citizens by their dreſs, or 
any other ornament, that ſavoured of pomp. But _— 
now Hieronymus was on a ſudden ſeen to appear dreſ- - i 
ſed in purple, with a diadem on his head, and furround- 
ed with a troop of armed guards. Sometimes he even 
affected to imitate Dionyſius the tyrant, by going 
abroad like him in a chariot drawn by four White 
horſes. +All the reſt anſwered this equipage: an xx 
preſs contempt for every body; haughty and diſdain- YN 
ful in hearing; an affectation of faying nothing but 9 
diſobliging chikgy; difficulty of acceſs, fo as to be A 
almoſt inacceſſible not only to ſtrangers, but to his 
uardians themſelves; a refinement in diſcovering 
new kinds of debauches ; and a cruelty, that roſe ſo 
high as to extinguiſh all fenſe of humanity in him. 
This odious diſpoſition of the young King terrified 
people fo much, that ſome” of his guardians either 
Killed themſelves, or withdrew into voluntary baniſh- 
ment. 8 | N 
Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both 
Hiero's ſons- in- law, and one Thraſo, had free admit- 
tance to the young King. He hearkened little to 
* Vix quidem ulli bono moderatoque regi facilis erat favor apud 


- 


Syracuſanos, ſuccedenti tantæ caritati Hieronis. Verim enimvero 

Hieronymus, velut ſuis vitiis deſiderabilem efficere vellet avum, pri- 

mo ſtatim conſpectu, omnia quam diſparia eſſent, oſtendit. 

F Hunc tam ſuperbum apparatum habituſque convenientes ſeque- 

bantur, contemptus omnium, ſuperbæ autres, contumelioſa addicta, 
rari aditus, non alienis modo, ſed tutoribus etiam, libidines novæ, 

inhumana crudelitas. | 3 
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* 537: them in all other things: but, as the two firſt had 


* openly declared for the Carthaginians, and the third 
for the Romans, that difference of opinions, and the 
warm diſputes to which it frequently gave birth, 
drew upon them the young tyrant's attention. 
Much about this time, a conſpiracy againſt the life 
of Hieronymus was diſcovered. One of the princi- 


pal citizens called Theodotus, was accuſed. When 
he was tortured, he confeſſed the crime for himſelf; 


but no torments were capable of making him betray 
his accomplices. At length, as if he had given way 


to the exceſs of the tortures, he accnſed the King's 


beſt friends, though innocent, amongſt whom he na- 
med Thraſo as the chief of the whole enterprize; 
adding, that they ſhould have been far from engaging 
in it, if they had not had a man of great credit at their 
head. The warmth Thraſo had always expreſſed for 
the party of the Romans, made the depoſition of 
Theodotus ſeem probable ; ſo that he was immediate- 
ly executed with thoſe! declared to be his accomplices, 
who were as innocent as himſelf. Whilſt Theodotus 
was made' to. ſuffer the moſt cruel torments, not one 
of his accomplices hid themſelves or fled, fo much 


did they rely upon his fidelity and conſtancy, and 


ſuch force of mind had he to keep their ſecret. In 
. by a very uncommon and ſingular event, 
a conſpiracy diſcovered was not fruſtrated in effect, 
and did not fail to ſucceed as we ſhall ſoon ſee. _ 
Thraſo's death, who was the ſole tie of the alliance 
with the Romans, left the field open to the partiſans 
of the Carthaginians. Ambaſſadors were ſent to 


Hannibal, to treat with him; and on his fide he ſent 


a young Carthaginian of quality to Hieronymus, 
named Hannibal as well as himſelf, with whom he 
joined Hippocrates and Epicides, born at Carthage, 
of a Carthaginian mother, but of Syracuſe by origin, 
from whence their grandfather had been baniſhed. 
After the Treaty was concluded with Hieronymus, 
the young officer returned to his general; and by 


Hannibal's permiſſion, the other two remained with 
the 
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id, the King. The King ſent Ambaſſadors to Carthage, A. R. 337. 
d to make the treaty more authentic. The conditions Wa 
IC, were, „That after they ſhould have driven the Ro- | 

b mans out of Sicily, upon which the young prince re- 


lied as a thing of certainty, the river Himera, which 
almoſt divides the whole iſland, ſhould ſeparate the 
province of the Carthaginians from his kingdom.“ 
Hieronymus, puffed up with the praiſes of his flat- 
| terers, demanded ſome time after, that all, Si- 
cily ſhould be ceded to him, leaving Italy to the Car- 
chaginians for their ſhare.” The propoſal ſeemed 
W frantic and idle to Hannibal, as it really was: but he 
W diſguiſed his thoughts, having no other view, than to 
make the young King quit the ſide of the Romans. 
= How happens it, that the experience of all ages and 
nations does not teach Princes what they ought to 
think of flatterers? non 
Upon the firſt rumour of this treaty, Appius Clau- 
dius, Prætor of Sicily, ſent Ambaſſadors to Hierony- 
mus, to renew the alliance, that had ſubſiſted between 
the Romans and his grandfather. That Prince, . af- 
fecting a ridiculous and ill-placed haughtineſs, receiv- 
ed them with a diſdainful air, « aſking, them in a tone 
of deriſion what had happened at the battle of Cannæ: 
that Hannibal's Ambaſſadors related incredible things 
of it : that he ſhould be very glad to know the truth 
of it from their own mouths, in order to determine 
in reſpect to the choice of his allies.” The Romans 
replied, that they would come to him again, when he 
had learned to receive Ambaſſadors ſeriouſly; and with- 
drew. | | | 
Hieronymus undoubtedly did not know, that rail- 
lery does not become a Prince, eſpecially when offen- 
ſive and injurious, and that in the midſt of the graveſt 
and moſt important affairs. But he hearkened only 
to his pride, and probably, amongſt his flatterers, 
praiſed himſelf for this language, in which he found 
an haughtineſs worthy of a great King. All the reſt 
of his conduct was of the ſame turn. Soon after his 
cruelty and other views drew upon him an unfortu- 
| nat 
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| reign, but full of diſorders, injuſtice, and violence. 
gave the Senate advice of the whole, and took all the 


trates for the enſuing year, and having given notice 


Fallen by lot to 


e attended with ſome great misfortune to the Com- 
«* monwealth, you ought. to uſe no leſs precaution, 


of which we have ſpoke, purſued their plan, and hav- 
ing found a favourable occaſion, killed him on a 
journey he went from Syracuſe to the country and 
city of the Leontines. And thus ended a very,ſhort 
Appius, who foreſaw the conſequences of his death, 
— precautions for preſerving che part of Sicily, 
— to the Romans. I omit all the violences 
— by Hippocrates and Epicides at Syracule, 
the murther of the Princeſſes deſcended from Hiero, 
the ſlavery into which the unfortunate inhabitants of 
— city were reduced, being forced in a manner 
inſt their will to become the enemies of Rome. I 
ings elſewhere with ſufficient ex- 
tent. I ſhall confine myſelf here to what feng. 
concerns the Romans, 8 
About the end of this year the Conſul & Q. Fabius 
ſet out for Rome to preſide at the election of magiſ- 


of the aſſembly of the People for the firſt aſſembly- 
day, immediately on his arrival he repaired to the 
field of Mars without entering the city. T here, As 
the youth of the century Anienſis, to whom it had 
give their ſuffrage firſt, nominated 
T. Otacilius with M. Emilius Regillus for Conſuls, 
Fabius cauſed ſilence to be made, and ſpoke as fol- 
lows : If we were at peace in Italy, or were at war 
« with a General, who was not capable of taking ad- 
« vantage of our errors, I ſhould conſider any one as 
« an enemy to your liberty, that ſhould take upon 
« him to oppoſe the choice you think fit to make. 
<< But as our Generals have committed no fault in 
« this war, and againſt this enemy, that has not been 


c nor be no leſs upon your guard, when you are to 
e elect Conſuls, than when you are to give the enemy 


« battle. Each of you ought at that time to ſay to 
« himſelf : 
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himſelf: I am to choofe a Conful equal in che feld 


to Hannibal. Whatever precautions we take in that 
3 Hannibal has always great advantages of 


He is in che continual exerciſe of command: 


"ins armies. His authority 1 is not confined” with- 
in certain bounds, nor limited to a certain time. 


He is not obliged to receive the law from any one. 


He "decides with abſolute power on all occaſions, 
according as conjunctures ſeem to require. This 
is not the caſe with our Conſuls. They are ſudden- 
ly put into office, and hold it only for a year. 


They have ſcarce began to act in purſuance of theit 


meaſures, than their time is elapſed, and a ſucceflor 
ſent them. Theſe principles being admitted, let us 
now conſider, what men thoſe are whom you have 


« juſt choſen. M. Emilius Regillus is prieft of Ro- 


« 
cc 


ce 
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mulus: ſo that we could neither let him remove 
from Rome, nor keep him there, without preju- 
dice to the affairs of religion, or to thoſe of war. 
As to T. Otacilius, he is married to my fiſter's 
daughter, and has children by her. But your fa- 
vour, Romans, either to my anceſtors, or myſelf, 
have taught me not to prefer the intereſts of my 
family to thoſe of the Commonwealth. When the 


« ſea is calm, any body can ſteer the ſhip. But when 


cc 


cc 


a furious ſtorm ariſes, and the veſſel is become the 
ſport of the winds and waves, a man of ſkill and 
courage, an able and experienced Pilot, is neceſ- 


ſary. We are not now upon a calm ſea. More 


than one ſlörm has already brought us to the very 
brink of drowning. For which reaſon we cannot 
uſe too much precaution in the choice of a man ca- 
pable of carrying us into the harbour. We have 
made trial of you, Otacilius, in leſs conſiderable 
employments, in which you have not ſo well acquit- 
ted yourſelf, as to induce us to confide more im- 
portant ones to you. The fleet you commanded 
this year, had three deſtinations. It was to have 
ravaged the coaſts of Africa, ſecured thoſe of Italy, 


and above all to have prevented aids of money, 
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men, and proviſions from coming to Hannibal 
© from Carthage. Raiſe Otacilius, Romans, to the 
„ Conſulſnhip, if he has anſwered only one of theſe 
views, If, on the contrary, whilſt he has had the 
« command of the fleet, Hannibal has received all 
that has been ſent him from Carthage, with as much 
ſecurity as if the ſea had been entirely open; if the 
coaſts of Italy have been more infeſted this year than 
thoſe of Africa: with what right can Otacilius pre- 
« tend that he ought to be choſe to command againſt 
Hannibal, in preference to all others? If you were 
Conſul, I ſhould think, after the example of our an 
anceſtors, that it would be neceſſary to create a 
Dictator; and you would have no reaſon to wonder, 
or be angry that- there was a better General than 
you are in the Commonwealth. No body is more 
intereſted than yourſelf in not having a burthen laid 
upon you, that you would ſink under. Let us 
then conclude, Romans, that we cannot take too 
much care in the choice of our Conſuls. It is not 
without pain, that I now deſire you to call to mind 
Thraſymenus and Cannæ. But to avoid the like 
misfortunes, it is ſometimes neceſſary to ſet thoſe 
fatal examples before your eyes. Herald, call to 
the century Anienſis to give their ſuffrages again.“ 
T. Otacilius made abundance of noiſe, and re- 
proached his uncle with great haughtineſs, that he 
was for having himſelf continued in the Conſulſhip. 
But Fabius ordered his Lictors to approach Otacilius: 
and as he had not entered the city, having come into the 
place where the aſſemblies were held, he bade him 
obſerve, that the faſces, the mark of his power as to 
life and death, were ſtill borne * before him. This 
was giving Otacilius to underſtand, that his life would 
anſwer for his continuing his ſeditious outcries. He 
was ſilent; and the privileged century being returned 
to vote, elected Fabius and Marcellus Conſuls. This 
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* The faſces were not carried before the Conſuls, when they were 
in the city; which cuſtom had been introduced by Valerius Publicola. 
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of Marcellus, including that to which he had been 
nominated, and had been obliged to abdicate. All 
the other centuries were unanimouſly of the ſame opi- 
nion. They afterwards proceeded to the election of 
Prætors. In order to conſole Otacilius for having 


the ſecond time. Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who was then 
in the ſame office, was continued. The two others 
were, Q. Fabius, the Conſul's ſon, then Curule Ædile, 
and P. Cornelius Lentulus. After the nemination of 
the Prætors, the Senate decreed, that Q. Fulvius, 
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of the city, and, conſequently, that he ſhould com- 
mand in Rome in the abſence of the Conſuls. 

We have juſt ſeen an uncommon example, both of 
a wonderful docility in the youth of a century, who 
renounce their firſt choice, without heſitating, upon 
the advice of a wiſe Conſul, and of a generous ſtea- 
dineſs in Fabius, who forgets the conſideration of prox- 
imity of blood, and is only attentive to the intereſts of 
the Commonwealth. But what ſeems moſt admirable 
in this Conſul, is his having had the courage to ſet 
himſelf above popular reports, and the diſagreeable 
ſuſpicions, that might be formed againſt him, from 
Judging, that he had only excluded his nephew, to 
have himſelf choſen Conſul in his place. A great 
ſoul, conſcious of its own fentiments, and that they 
are known, is not afraid of ſuch a reproach; and tho? 
there were reaſon to fear it, it makes That a ſacrifice 
to the love of its country and its duty. And indeed 
it had been betraying it in ſome meaſure, to have 
been ſilent in ſuch a conjuncture.“ Every body in 
general did Fabius juſtice. They ſaid, that the ne- 
ceſſity of the State requiring that the moſt able Gene- 
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Tempus ac neceſſitas belli, ac diſcrimen rerum faciebant, ne quis 
aut in exemplum exquireret, aut ſuſpectum cupiditatis imperii Con- 
ſulem haberet. Quin laudabant potiùs magnitudinem animi, quod, 
cum ſummo imperatore eſſe opus reipublicæ ſciret, ſeque cum haud 
dubiè eſſe, minoris invidiam ſuam, ſi qua ex re oriretur, quam utili- 
tatem reipublicæ, feoiſſet. Liv, | 5 Ya 


ral 


was tlie fourth Conſulſhip of Fabius, and the third A R 


failed of the Conſulſhip, he was created Prætor for 


without drawing lots, ſhould have the office of Prætor 
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G i A-R. 547. ral the Commonwealth then had, ſhould: be placed at 


the head of the armies, that great man, who could 


not but know himſelf to be that General fo neceſſary 


to the State, choſe rather to expoſe himſelf to the en- 
vy, ſo unufual and irregular a proceeding would draw 


upon him, than neglect the intereſts of his country. 
Val. Max, 


Almoſt fourſcore years before, another Fabius had 
ſignalized his zeal for the public good on an occaſion, 
which has ſome reſemblance to that we have juſt re. 


lated. This was Q. Fabius Maximus Rullus. See- 
ing the centuries inclined to elect his ſon Q. Fabius 


Gurges Conſul, he oppoſed his nomination as much 
as he could; not that he believed his fon wanted me- 
rit to fill that office with dignity : but he repreſented 
to the People, that it was contrary to good order to 
confer the firſt dignity of the State ſo often upon the 
ſame family. Now his great-grandfather, grandfather 
and father, had held it ſeveral times, and himfelf had 
been five times Conſul. The People paid no regard 
to his oppoſition. But Fabius, in laying aſide the 
tenderneſs and prejudice of a father, had all the ho- 
nour of a ſacrifice, that could not but coſt him dear. 
Two very conſiderable inundations happened this 
year. The Tiber having overflowed, carried away 
many houſes in the country, and deſtroyed a great 
number of men and cattle. ITS 


A. R. 5. Q. FaAzius MaxiMus, IV. 2 

— M. CLAuprus MaxceLLus, III. LY 
Liv. xxivv This year, which was the fifth of the war with 
Ye Carthage, Fabius and Marcellus, having taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Conſulſhip, drew upon themſelves the 
eyes and attention of the whole people. It was long 
fince two Conſuls of ſuch extraordinary merit had 
been ſeen in office. The Senate being aſſembled, 
continued all who had actually any command in their 
employments. . 


They decreed alſo to keep eighteen 
Liv, xxiv. legions under arms. That each of the Conſuls ſhould 
have two under them: that the provinces of Gaul, 

m T Sicily, 
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FABIUS, MARCELLUs, Conſuls. 


cuy, and Sardinia, ſhould each have two for their 
efence: that the Prætor Fabius ſhould command 


wo in Apulia: that Lib. Gracchus ſhould remain in 
he neighbourhood of Luceria, with the two, that 
ad been formed of the ſlaves who had voluntarily 
iſted: that the Pro- conſul C. Terentius Varro ſhould 


rain one in the country of Picenum; as ſhould M. 
WV alcrius, to be employed in the neighbourhood: of 
runduſium, where he Was witl'a fleet: and that the 


wo laſt ſhould remain at Rome to guard it. The 
onſuls had orders to fit out à number of ſhips, 
which when joined with thoſe that were in the port of 


WBrunduſfium, and in the neighbouring roads, would 
form a fleet for this year of an huhdred and fifty fail. 


Q. Fabius held the aſſemblies for the creation of 
enſors. M. Attilius Regulus and P. Furius Philus 


vere raiſed to that dignity. 


As ſeamen were wanting, the Conſuls, in virtue of 
a decree of the Senate, ordained, that every citizen 
whoſe ſelf, or father, had been adjudged by the Cen- 
ſors, L. KRmilius and C. Flaminius, to poſſeſs an eſtate 
from about an hundred and twenty- five pounds to two 
hundred and fifty, or who ſhould ſince have acquired 
ſuch a fortune, ſhould furniſh one ſeaman paid for ſix 
months. That whoever had from about two hundred 
and fifty to ſeven hundred and fifty, ſhould furniſh 
three with their pay for an whole year. That who- 
ever had from ſeven hundred and fifty to two thou- 
land five hundred pounds, ſhould furniſh five. That 
whoever had above two thouſand five hundred pounds, 
ſhould furniſn ſeven. And laſtly, that each Senator 
ſhould furniſh' eight with a year's pay. The ſeamen 


1 


"ae 


214. 


raiſed in virtue of this deeree, having been armed and 


equipped by their maſters, &mbarked wit biſcuit for 
{a thirty days This Was the firſt time, that the fleet of 
W the Romans was ſupplied with ſeamen at the expence 


of private perſons. - FCN 

Theſe preparations, which were much more conſi- 

derable than had ever been before, made the inhabi- 

tants of Capua apprehend, that the campaign this year 
. would 
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18 - FABIUS, MARCELLUs, Confuls. 
A. R. 538. would open with the ſiege of their city: They there: 
N fore SY Ambaſſadors — eee 5 him to 
make his army approach Capua, repreſenting to him, 
. e that armies were raiſed at Rome to beſiege it, and 
| that of all the cities, which had abandoned the fide 
of the Romans, there was none againſt which they wert 
fo much incenſed.* The conſternation, with which 
they brought Hannibal this news, obliged that Ge- 
neral to haſten his march, in order to be beforehand 
with the Romans. Accordingly he ſet out from Arpi, 
and came to incamp at his old camp at Tifata-beyond 
Capua. Afterwards having left a body of Nizmidians 
and Spaniards to guard his camp; and Capua, he ap- 
proached Puteoli, to make himſelf maſter of it. 
Fabius had no ſooner been informed, that Hannibal 
had quitted Arpi to return into Campania, than he ſer 
out to put himſelf at the head of his army, marching 
night and day with extreme diligence, He ordered 
Tib. Gracchus at the ſame time to quit Luceria, and 
to come with his troops towards Beneventum ; and the 
Prætor Q. Fabius his ſon, to take Gracchus's poſt 
near Lueeria. At the ſame time two Prætors fer out 
for Sicily; as did P. Cornelius, to repair to his army; 
Otacilius, to take upon him the command of his fleet, 
and to ſecure the coaſts. In a word, all repaired to 
their reſpective provinces : and thoſe who had been 
continued in their employments, had orders to remain 
in the poſts where they were the year before. 
It was about this time, that the negotiation between 
Hannibal and the Tarentines began, which at length 
ended in the taking of Tarentum. Five young per- 
ſons of the moſt illuſtrious families of that city came 
to Hannibal, and gave him hopes, that that- city would 
furrender as ſoon as he made his troops approach it. 
It was a very commodious place to him for Philip to 
land at, in caſe he came to Italy. He promiſed them to 
march that way ; exhorting them however to put all 
things in a condition on their fide, to affure the ſuc- 
ceſs of the enterprize. He continued ſome time in 
= Campania, 
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FABIUS; MARCEELUS; Confuls. „ ww 2» 
Campania, and made new attempts upon Puteoli, and Ax. . 99 
Nola, but as ineffectual as the former. 2 7 "= 
Hanno and Tib. Gracchus were ſet out, as if in zv axiv, © 
concert, the firſt from the country of the Bruttii with 14—16. 

ga conſiderable body of horſe and foot; and the other 

from his camp at Luceria, in order to approach Be- 
neventum. The Romans at firſt entered the city. But 

having been apprized, that Hanno was intamped three 

miles from thence upon the banks of the Calor, and 

that he was deſtroying the neighbouring country, he 

alſo quitted Beneventum, and having incamped about 

a thauſand paces from the enemy, he aſſembled his 

ſoldiers to harangue them. Moſt of them were the 

ſlaves, who, during the two years they had been in 

the ſervice, had choſe rather to deſerve their liberty 

by actions, than to demand it in words. He had 
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8 however obſerved, on quitting his winter- quarters, 

d ſome confuſed murmurs. They complained of fo 

d long a ſlavery, aſking one another, whether they 

E ſhould: never ſee themſelves free. Gracchus took oc- 

ſt caſion from thence to write to the Senate, to acquaint a 
t it with what they merited, rather than what they de- 


manded. He repreſented,-*-that they had hitherto 
ſerved with equal fidelity and courage, and that they 
wanted nothing but liberty to make them accompliſh- 
ed ſoldiers. The Senate in anſwer had left him at li- 
berty to act in that reſpect as he ſhould judge moſt for 
the good of the Commonwealth. ö 
Therefore before he came to blows with the enemy, 
he declared to his troops : * That the time was come 
for obtaining that liberty they had fo long and ſo ar- 
dently deſired. © That the next day he ſhould give the 
enemy battle in the open field: that there, without 
fear of ambuſcades, they would have room to make 
cheir courage and | bravery” appear. That whoever 
ſhould bring him the head of an enemy, ſhould imme- 
diately have his liberty as a reward; but that he would 
puniſh thoſe as ſlaves, that ſhould give way and quit 
their poſts. That their fate was now in their own hands. 
That as a ſecurity for the performance of his promife, 
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20 FABIUS, MARCELLUS, Conſuls. 
A.R.538.they had not only his word, but that of the Conſul He 
* C. Marcellus, and of the whole Senate, whom he had 8 


conſulted upon this head, and who left it entirely to 
him.“ He then cauſed the letters of Marcellus, and 
the decree of the Senate, to be read. They immedi- 
ately raiſed cries of joy, and with one accord, de- 
manded eagerly to be led againſt the enemy, and that 
the ſignal of battle ſhould be immediately given. 
Gracchus diſmiſſed them, after having promiſed, that 
he would give it the next day. Full of joy, eſpecially 
thoſe whom the action alone of the next day was to 
deliver from ſlavery, they paſſed the reſt of the day in 
preparing their arms, and in putting them in a condi- 
tion to ſecond their valour well. 

The next day, as ſoon as the ſignal was given, they 
were the firſt to aſſemble round Gracchus's tent; and 
that General drew up his troops in battle at ſun- riſe. 
The Carthaginians did not refuſe to fight. Their ar- 
my was compoſed of ſeventeen thouſand foot, moſt of 
them Bruttii and Lucanians; and of twelve hundred 
horſe, all Numidians and Moors, except a ſmall num- 
ber of Italians, that were amongſt them. That of 
the Romans ſeems to have been of equal force. The 
battle was long, and fought with abundance of ardor. 
During four hours, the victory remained doubtful on 
both ſides. Nothing incommoded the Romans more, 
than the heads of the enemy, which they were eager 
to ſecure, becauſe their liberty had been attached to 
them. For when a ſoldier had bravely killed his op- 

poſite, he at firſt loſt a conſiderable time in cutti 
off his head, in the midſt of the tumult and diſorder; 
and when he had at length effected it, the neceſſity 
of holding and keeping it, employing one of his 
hands, made him incapable of fighting; ſo that the 
battle was left to the worſt and moſt timorous part of 
the troops. When Gracchus was apprized by the le- 
gionary Tribunes, that his ſoldiers wounded no longer 
any of the enemy, who were in a condition to defend 
themſelves; that they were all employed in 3 
off the heads of the dead, and that they held them at- 
| * qerwards 
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FABIUS, MARCELLUS, Confuls. as. 
erwards in their hands inſtead of their ſwords ; he A. R. 538 
WS nmediately ordered them to be told, to ow Ant. C. 


ad 214: 
to own the heads; that they had ſufficiently fignalized ** 
nd their valour, and that thoſe who had done their duty, 

l night aſſure themſelves of their liberty.” | 


Y The battle then began again, and Gracches alſo 
nade his horſe advance againſt the enemy. The Nu- 
nidians came on to meet them, and the horſe fighting 
ith no leſs ardor than the foot, the victory again be- 
ame doubtful. The two Generals animated their 
boldiers both by their words and example. Gracchus 
WF repreſented to his troops, that they had to do only 
= with the Lucanians and Bruttii Þ often defeated. 
Hanno ſaid of the Romans, that they were only ſlaves, 
whoſe chains had been taken off to make them bear 
arms. At laſt Gracchus declared to his ſoldiers; that 
there was no liberty for them, except the cy were 
beaten and put to flight that day. 

This menace animated them to ſuch a degree, that 
raiſing new cries, and becoming that moment new 
men, they threw- themſelves upon the Carthaginians 
with a fury that nothing was capable of ſuſtaining. 
At firſt the firſt line, then the ſecond, and at laſt their 
whole main body was broken. The flight was uni- 
verſal, and they regained their camp with ſuch terror 
and conſternation, that none took care to defend the 
gates of it againſt the Romans, who entered it pell- 
mell with the defeated, and began a new battle in it, 
more confuſed in ſo narrow a ſpace, but for the ſame 
reaſon more bloody. During this tumult, the Ro- 
man priſoners, to ſecond their countrymen, formed 
themſelves in a body, and having ſeized arms, which 
they found at hand, attacked the Carthaginians in the 
rear, and left them no way to eſcape. It was in ef- 
fect of this, that of ſo great an army ſcarce two 
thouſand men got off, and thoſe almoſt all horſe, 
with their commander, All the reſt were killed. 
Thirty-eight enſigns were taken. Gracchus loſt about 
two thouſand men. The whole plunder was abandoned 
to the ſoldiers, except the priſoners and cattle, which 
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23 FABIUS, -MARCELLUS, Conſuls. 
* 33%, ſhould be owned and claimed in the ſpace of thirty days. 
ei When the victors returned into their camp, four 
© thouſand ſlaves, who had fought with leſs courage 
& than their comrades, and who had not entered the 
enemy's camp with them, retired to an adjacent hill, . 
to avoid the ' puniſhment. they believed they had de- 
ſerved. The next day, a Tribune of the army brought Wl 
them to the camp, at the time when Gracchus, hav- 
ing aſſembled his army, was beginning to harangue. ny 
Firſt, he gave the old ſoldiers the praiſes and rewards ll 
they deſerved, in proportion to the valour each of 
them had ſhewn upon this occaſion. Afterwards, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to thoſe who were ſtill ſlaves, he told 
them, that on ſo joyful a day he choſe rather to praiſe iſ 
all in general and without diſtinction, than to reproach 
any of them. That therefore he declared them all 
free, and prayed the Gods that it might be for the ho- 
nour and advantage of the Commonwealth. They 
raiſed great cries of joy, and embracing and congra- 
tulating each other, lifted up their hands towards 
heaven, and wiſhed the Roman People and their Ge- 
neral all kind of proſperity. | It was then maſt evi- 
dent, as Livy ſays elſewhere, that of all good things, 
there 1s none ſo grateful to man, as liberty. Wo 
Gracchus then, reſuming his diſcaurſe : Before I 
e had made you all equal, (ſaid he to them) by the liberty 
I] have juſt given you, I was unwilling to make an odi- 
aus diſtinction between you. But now that I have 
* acquitted myſelf of my promiſe, and that which 1 
made you in the name of the Commonwealth, in or- 
« der not to confound valour with cowardice, I will 
* cauſe the names of thoſe to be given me, who to 
avoid the reproaches and puniſhment their fault de- 
«« ſerved, ſeparated from their companions; and making 
e them all appear before me one after another, I will 
b oblige them to promiſe me upon oath, that as long 
<* as they ſhall carry arms, they will eat their meals 
<« ſtanding, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs. - You cannot 


orum multitudini gratius, 


* Ut facile appareret, nihil omnium bon 
quam libertatem, eſſe. Liv. xxxiii. 342. 
but 
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“ut ſuffer this mortification with patience and without A. R. 81 


complaint, if you only reflect a little, chat your cow- 
ardice could not be puniſhed more gently.” _ 

After this diſcourſe he ordered them to put up their 
9 daggage, and begin their march. The ſo] diers, with 
heir booty either on their ſhoulders or driving it be- 
rre them, returned to Beneventum, ſinging and dan- 
ing with ſuch tranſports of Joy: that they ſeemed ra- 
ier gueſts returning from a feaſt, than ſoldiers from 
battle. The inhabitants came out of the city in a 
ody to meet them, and were laviſh in their profeſ- 
ions of joy, and congratulations. They emulated 
each other in inviting the troops to eat and lodge at 
rheir houſes. The tables were ready ſpread in every 
court-yard, and they deſired Gracchus to ſuffer them 
to eat and drink with them. Gracchus confented, on 
condition that they ſhould all eat in public. The inha- 
bitants accordingly brought out the tables before their 
doors, with all they had prepared upon them. Thoſe 
who had lately received their liberty, had white wool- 
len caps upon their heads, which was the badge of it. 
Some lay upon beds nin to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times; (I ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel of the manner in 
which the Romans eat their meals;) the reſt were 
W ſtanding, and at the ſame time ate, and ſerved their 
companions. Gracchus found this ſight ſo ſingular 
and ſo new, that when he returned to Rome, he had 
it painted, and placed the picture in the temple of 
Liberty, which his father had caufed to be built up- 
on mount Aventine with the money that aroſe from 

| fines, which he had alſo dedicated. 

Whilft theſe things paſſed at Beneventum, Han- 
nibal, after having ravaged the whole country about 
Naples, went and incamped near Nola. When the 
Conſul Marcellus was informed of his approach, he 
ordered the Proprætor Pompopius to join him with 
the army, that was incamped at Sueſſula, and imme- 
diately prepared to ſet dut to meet Hannibal, and 
to give him battle. In the dead of night he detached 
Claudius Nero with the flower of his cavalry through 
the gate, that was moſt diſtant from the enemy; 

= „ with 
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24 _ FARBIUS, MARCELLUS, Confuls- 
_ A;R- 538. with. orders, after having taken a great compaſs, to BW. 


x = ' 1 by little and little, the place where the Car- 
„ „ minen e. ben SHSY out of ſight; and 
laſtly, when he ſaw the action begun, to advance ſud- Wir: 


denly and charge them in the rear. Nero did not 
execute theſe orders, whether he loſt his way, or had 
not ſufficient time. The battle was fought without 
him, and the Romans however had the advantage; nw 
but not being ſeconded by their cavalry, their project 1 Th 
did not ſucceed as they expected. Marcellus, not 


= 
— 
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daring to purſue the enemy in their flight, made his + 
troops retire, . though victorious. Hannibal however l 
loſt this day above two thouſand men; and Marcel. 
lus not Woe four hundred. Nero, having to no 
purpole fatigued his. men and horſes, during a day 
and night, returned without ſo much as having ſeen 
the enemy. It is a great affliction to an able Gene- 
ral, who has formed an important project, to ſee it 
rendered abortive by the imprudence or folly of the 
perſon on whom he has relied for the execution of 
it. Tlie Conſul in conſequence reproached Nero in 
the ſevereſt terms; telling him it was his fault only, 
that they had not repaid Hannibal the defeat at Can- 
næ. The next day Marcellus again drew up his iroogy E 
in battle: but Hannibal did not quit his camp, tacitly 
confeſſing himſelf overcome. The third day he retired 
by the favour of the night; and renouncing the con- 
queſt of Nola, which he had ſo often attempted. in 
vain, marched towards Tarentum, where he expected 
On 2) 00 -O Gd. ĩ 
Liv. xxiv. The Romans had no leſs attention to their affairs at 
18. home, than to thoſe of the war, and fhewed no leſs 
courage and elevation of mind in them. The Cenfors 
not being employed in the public works for want of 
money, applied ſolely to reforming the manners of 
the citizens, and to correct the abuſes which the war 
had introduced, like bad humours, which the body 
contracts in long diſeaſes. They firſt cited thoſe be- 
fore them, who were accuſed of having intended to 


have abandoned the Commonwealth, and quitted ird, ; 
| | after 
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YJ FABIUS, MARCELLUS, Conſuls. 1 
to cer the battle of Cannæ. L. Cæcilius Metellus, chen l n.. 
ar. Oueſtor, was the moſt conſiderable amongſt them. *% (ray 
e and his aſſociates were ordered to make their de- 
= _ tence, and not being capable of nr themſelves, 

not they were convicted of having urſes. contrary 

eco the intereſts of the fp and which tend- 
out ed to form a conſpiracy. for abandoning Italy. | 
ze; Next thoſe over acute interpreters, in finding ſub- 


9 
ect ſerfuges to diſpenſe with oaths, were made to ap- 
not year: thoſe cunning Deputies, who having ſworn to 
his Hannibal, that they would return into his camp, be- 


ver I lieved themſelyes diſcharged from their engagement by 


<l- going back again for a fe minutes under an imagi- 
no nary pretext. The. doctrine of equivocals is not a 
ay new one: but its being condemned and ſeverely pu- 
en niſhed even by the Pagan world, is very — 
c- All thoſe 0 whom = have juſt ſpoke were — 
it ed with the greateſt, penalties the Cenſors had power 


to inflict, They were deprived of all ſuffrages in the 
public aſſemblies, were expelled from their tribes, and 
retained only the quality of citizens, in reſpect to pay- 
ing taxes. And ſuch amongſt them as were Roman 


n. £ Knights were degraded, and had the horſes kept for 
1 them by the Commonwealth taken from them. n.. 
ly # They treated with the ſame ſeverity all thoſe of the 


July. who had not ſerved during four years, without 
aving been ſick, or having ſome good and valid. 
reaſon to the contrary. The latter amounted to above 
two thouſand, = | 
= This rigour of the Cenſors was is followed by a decree 
of the Senate not leſs ſevere. It condemned all thoſe 


ut 

5 who had been noted, or ſtigmatized, by the Cenſors 
3 to {erve in the infantry as private men, to go to Sici- 
f ly, and to 5 the army of Cannæ, without hopes of 
obtaining their diſcharge, till Hannibal ſhould be dri- 


ven out of Italy. 
From what we have juſt ſaid, it may be judged, 
how proper the wiſe ſeverity of the Cenſorſhip was to 
awe the citizens; to keep up good order in every 
branch of the Commonwealth; to make the cuſtoms and 
inſtitutions 
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A. R. 538. inſtitutions be obſerved; in a word, how potent 4 

E barrier it was againſt diſorders, againſt the infraction 
of the laws, and the corruption and looſeneſs of man- 
ners, which continually augment, except ſtrong ob- 
ſtacles from time to time be laid in their way, to ſtop, 
or at leaſt to weaken their courſe. 

Liv. xxir. As the Cenſors found no money in the renſiity; 

* they did not make the ufual contracts either for the 


repair of the temples, or the other current expences il 
of that kind. Thoſe who uſed to make ſuch contracts 


with them came to the Cenſors, and deſired them to 
treat with them in the ſame manner, as if the treaſury 
was in a condition to ſupply the neceſſary ſums ; de- 
claring, that none of them could demgnd _w_ money, 
till the war was at an end. 

The maſters of the ſoldiers, whom Gracchus had 
ads free near Beneventum aſſembled next, and de- 
clared in like manner, that though the magiſtrates, 
appointed by the Commonwealth to pay them, had 
given them notice to come and receive the price of 
their ſlaves, they would not take the money, whulſt 
the war ſubſiſted. 

This general unanimity to eaſe the enki trea- 
ſury induced thoſe alſo, who had the fortunes of mi- 
nors and widows in their hands, to give the Common- 
wealth credit for the money; perſuaded that there 
could not be a more ſacred and inviolable aſylum than 
the Public Faith, nor one, where ſuch previous depo- 
ſites could more ſafely be placed. 75 EAS 
cuxlAs) TUTIUs SANCTIUSQUE DEPONERE CRE- 
DENTIBUS, QUI DEFEREBANT, QUAM IN PUBLICA 
FIDE: which is highly for the honour of a State. 

This generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs paſſed from 
the city to the camp. The horſe and the officers 
would not receive their pay: and thoſe that did re- 
ceive it were treated as Mercenary wretches, void of 
honour. | 

Where is there now a like zeal, and love for the 
Public Good ? But where is there to be found a Pub- 


lic Faith like that which ſubſiſted at Rome as the = 
; Is 


* 
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3 is of the government? It may with the greateſt rea- A. R. 538. 
* 2 fo ere as the moſt certain reſource of Ant. & 


13 2 . - ES is ; 214. 
tates: but in order to its being fo, it is abſolutely 


cceſſary, that it ſhould never ſuffer any violation up- 
n any occaſion whatſoe ver. 
The Conſul Q. Fabius was incamped near Caſili- Liv. xxiv. 


y, om, which was defended by a garriſon of two thou-“ 
he ind Campanians, and ſeven hundred Carthaginians. 
es ne Magiſtrate of Capua armed the people and ſlaves 
ts iadifferently, in order to fall upon the Roman camp, 
to hilt the Conſul was employed in making himſelf 
7 gnaſter of Caſilinum. Fabius was exactly informed 
e pf all that was contriving at Capua. For this reaſon 


ee ſent to his collegue at Nola, to acquaint him that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to oppoſe the attempts of 
he Campanians with another army, whilſt he attacked 
Caſilinum with his. That he therefore deſired him 


, o join him with his troops, leaving a ſmall number 
d of them to guard Nola; or, if his preſence were ne- 
f ceſſary there, and that city had any thing ſtill to fear 
t from the enterprizes of Hannibal, iff that caſe he 


(Fabius) would fend for Gracchus, who was at Bene- 
ventum.” When Marcellus received this courier from 
his collegue, he left two thouſand men' at Nola, and 
marched with the reſt of his army, to Caſilinum. His 
arrival obliged the Campanians, who were already in 
motion, to remain quiet. In conſequence Caſilinum 
ſaw itſelf attacked by two conſular armies. As the 
Roman ſoldiers, in approaching too near the walls, 
received abundance of wounds without any great ad- 
vantages, Fabius was of opinion, that they ſhould 
give over attacking a little paltry place, which gave 
them as much trouble as a conſiderable city could 
have done ; and eſpecially as they had affairs of much 
greater importance upon their hands. He was upon 
| the point of retiring, when Marcellus repreſented to 
him, * « That if, on the one fide, great Generals 


* Marcellus, multa magnis ducibus ficut non aggredienda, ita ſe- 
mel aggreſſis non demittenda eſſe, dicendo, quia magnz fame mo- 
FRY utramque partem fierent, tenuit, ne irrito incepto abiretur, 
IV, 


- - ought 
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A. R. 338. ought not to undertake all kinds of things indiffex 
1 - rently, on the other, they ought not eaſily to aban- 
don the enterprizes they had once formed, becauſe il 
reputation, in war, has uſually great conſequences, Wl 
and exceedingly conduces to its good or bad ſucceſs,” Wl 
Fabius gave into this opinion, and continued the ſiege. 
The Romans then made their mantles advance, and 
. erected all the other machines againſt the walls, 
that were uſually employed in thoſe times. The 
Campanians, who were in garriſon in Caſilinum, ter- 
rified by theſe preparations, demanded permiſſion -of Bl 
Fabius to retire to Capua in ſafety. A ſmall number 
of them had already quitted the place, when Mar- 
cellus ſeized the gate through which they eſcaped. At 
firſt he put all indifferently to the ſword whom he 
met at the gate; then having forced his way into the 
city, he killed all he met. About fifty Campanians, 
who had quitted the place firſt, having taken refuge 
with Fabius, received an eſcort from him, which con- 
ducted them to Capua. The priſoners, as well Cam- 
panians as Carthaginians, were ſent to Rome, and 
ſhut up in the priſons. As to the inhabitants, they 
were carried away, and diſtributed into the neigh- 


* 


bouring cities. 
Liv. xxiv. At the ſame time Gracchus, who was in Lucania, 
os having diſperſed his troops without precaution to 
. ravage it, was attacked by Hanno, who had his re- 
venge for the loſs he had ſuſtained near Beneventum. 
Marcellus was returned to Nola, and Fabius had 
entered Samnium. The latter either by capitulation 
or ſtorm reduced ſeveral cities; in the taking of which 
twenty-five thouſand of the enemy were either killed, 
or made priſoners. The Conſul ſent three hundred 
and ſeventy deſerters to Rome, who were all thrown 
down the Tarpeian rock, after having been whipt with 
rods in the Forum. Marcellus was kept at Nola by 
fickneſs, which prevented him from acting. ibi 
Hannibal in the mean time was arrived at Taren- 
tum. No motion was made there in his favour, be- 
cauſe the garriſon had been augmented upon the firſt 
rumour 
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rumour of his march. Diſcovering that vain hopes 
ad' been given him, he returned towards! Apufi IJ "1 
hen he arrived at Salapia, as the place ſeemed cm- 
odious to him for winter quarters, and the end of 
hc campaign approached, he cauſed as much corn to 
ee carried thither, as he could bring off from the | 
WE ountrics adjacent to Metapontum and Heraclea. 
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Fo Sicily.  Epicydes and Hippocrates are created Prators 
at Syracuſe. © They animate the. People againſt 1 the : bor 
mans. A wiſe diſcourſe of a Syracuſan' in the 4 225 
I concludes for a peace with rhe Romans. The two 
leaders of the Cabal di irurb all things at Specht, And 
make themſelves maſters of it, Marcellus takes the city 
of Leontium ; he then approaches Syracuſe. He beſiepes 
it by ſea and land. Terrible effetts of the machines wn 
= " Archimedes. ' Sambuca of Marcellus. He changes the 
Fiege into a blockade. Reflexion upon Archimedes, and 
bis machines. Different expeditions of Martelllis in 
Sicily during the blockade. Pinarius commander of the 
_ garriſon of Enna, fruſtrates the bad defigns of the inha- 
bitants by a bloody execution. The ſoldiers confined to 
ferwe in Sicily, ſend deputies to Marcellus, to difire to 
e reinſtated in the ſervice. Marcellus writes ta the 
Senate in their favour. Severe anſwer of the Senate. 
Marcellus deliberates whether be ſhall quit or continue 
the fiege of Syracuſe. He holds intelligence in be city 


Marcellus. Various events followed, by the ating, Fall 
the different quarters of Syracuſe. The city is PET, 
Death of Archimedes. All Sicily becomes 4 province of 
the Romans. Marcellus regulates the affairs of Sicil 
with abundance of equity and difintereſtedneſs. ” 24h 
action of Wee in Sicih. Vidlory e Fe Hanno. 


"THE 
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ban one of the Coils" is ers with the hr in - 7 5 


which is diſcovered. Part of the city taken. Fears of 
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A.R. A Heb death of Hieronymus had leſs changed thy i 
ant. C. I¹wj diſpoſitions of the Syracuſans in reſpe& to Rome, 
' Liv. xxiv, than it had given them able and enterprizing Gene. Wi 
' ar. nals in the perſons of Hippocrates and Epicydes. Th. 
determined the Romans, who apprehended, that 3 
dangerous war might break out in Sicily, to fend 
Marcellus one of the Conſuls thither, to take upon 
him the direction of affairs. _ 
Before he arrived there, many ſad and horrid things 
had paſſed at Syracuſe, of which the deſcription may 
\ Hiſt, Ant. be ſeen elſewhere. In the laſt place Epicydes and 
Liv. xxiv. Hippocrates, both firmly attached to the ihtereſts of 
27. Hannibal, (as has been ſaid before) had been elected c. 
Prætors there. Theſe new Prætors did not æt firſt 
== make known their intention, how ſorry ſoever they ti 
* were, that Ambaſſadors had been ſent to Appius, to 


214. 


| demand of him a truce of ten days; and that after 

| having obtained it, others had been made to ſet out, 

| to renew the treaty of alliance with the Romans, which 

Hieronymus had renounced. Appius then command- v 

ed near Murgantia a fleet of an hundred ſhips ; and i 

| from thence obſerved the motions made by the Syra- 

| cuſans, in effect of the liberty to which they had been 
lately reſtored, and which had not yet taken a very a 

fixed and ſolid form. In the mean time, he ſent the 
Syracuſan deputies to Marcellus, who was juſt arrived 
in Sicily. The Conful was informed by them of the te 
conditions of peace propoſed, and finding them rea- re 
ſonable, ſent Ambaſſadors alſo to Syracuſe, to con- 
clude the peace, and renew the antient alliance with In 
the Pretors themſelves. * +..." 

i] Liv. xxiy, The Roman Ambaſſadors found, on arriving there, 

28, the ſtate of things much altered. Hippocrates and 

Wh 13 believing they had nothing farther to fear, e 

t 


It er they had received advice, that the fleet of the b 
| Carthaginians was arrived at the promontory of Pa- 
| chynus, at firſt by ſecret practices, and at length by a 

open complaints, had inſpired every body with a great c 


averſion for the Romans, in giving out, that deſigns 
were 
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; _— 1 . 8 ' +] f A. R. | 
ere formed for 1 Syracuſe to them. The * 


the 1 onduct of Appius, who had approached the entrance _ 
ne, f the port with his ſhips, to encourage thoſe of the 
ne. Roman party, added new force to theſe ſuſpicions and 
his WWccuſations, ſo that the multitude ran tumultuouſly to 
2 prevent the Romans from landing, in caſe they ſhould 
nd have ſuch a deſign. FONT ON neun es 
on In this diſorder and confuſion it was judged: proper 


o call an aſſembly of the People. Opinions differed 
ery much in it, and the diſputes were ſo hot that 
hey gave room to apprehend ſome ſedition. —_— 
rides, one of the principal Senators, made then a 
very wiſe ſpeech, and as ſalutary an one as could be 
conceived in the preſent conjuncture. He ſhewed 


rit ¶ chat never had city been nearer either to its deſtruc- 
ey tion or preſervation, than Syracuſe now actually was. 
to That if they all ſhould unanimouſly embrace either 
er the fide of the Romans, or that of the Carthaginians, 
it, cheir condition would be happy. But if they were 


divided in opinion, the war would be neither more 
varm nor more dangerous between the Romans 


id and Carthaginians than between the Syracuſans 
A themſelvts divided againſt each other; as each faction 


would have within the ſame walls, its troops, arms, 
and Generals, What therefore was moſt eſſential to 
be done, was for all to agree and unite together. 
That at preſent the moſt important queſtion was not 
to know, which of the two alliances was to be prefer- 
red. That however he would obſerve in reſpect to 
the choice of allies, that the authority of Hiero ought 
in his opinion to take place of that of Hieronymus, 
and that the amity of the Romans, well known by an 


, happy experience of fifty years, ſeemed preferable to 
d that of the Carthaginians, which could not be much 
r, relied on for the preſent, and had been found very 
e bad by the paſt. He added one farther motive that 


was by no means an indifferent one: that in declaring 
againſt the Romans, they would have the war that 
moment upon their hands; whereas, on the ſide of 
Carthage, the danger was more remote. 1 


4 
* 


1 Prætors in a2 tumultuous aſſembly. In this mann 
| did Sytacuſe, after a dawn of liberty, fall 1 _ ; 


| | bo Sicily, and having joined his troops with thoſe 
1  _ Appius, had taken the city” of the * Leontines 


4 hundred paces from Syracuſe. Before he proccedef 


| FABIUS, MARCELLUS, Conſuls. 
Ans ge. The leſs paſſionate this diſcourſe ſeemed, the t 

| * R C effect it had. The opinions of the different boch 
of the State were thought neceſſary, and the prineig 

a officers of the troops, as well natibes as range = 
were admitted to the conference. - The affair 1 

long: diſcuſſed; and with great warmth. At le rc be 

as they ſaw no preſent means to ſuſtain the WAI = ini 

the Romans, they determined for peace, and deputial 

were ſent to them to conclude it. 73 A 

Uv. zxiv. This reſolution would have ſaved Syracuſe; 1 
32. had been put in execution. But Hippocrates and E 
Bon cydes embroiled every thing by their ſeditious p a N 
tices, and by falſe ſuppoſitions and calumnious ace 

fations equally animated the multitude and the tro 

againſt the Romans, After various intrigues unf 
events, the particulars of which may be found in rhe 
Anc. Hiſt. place referred to before, thoſe two heads of a 
made themſelves maſters of Syracuſe, cauſed their c 

legues to be killed, and themſelves to be declared fol 


N % 


cruel ſlavery; | 4 
Marcellus, a as we have aid, e a lille bebe 


| ſtorm, on the firſt attack. When he was informed a 
i all that had paſſed in Syracuſe, he immediately ad 
vanced towards that _ and encamped with bis- f | 

near the temple of Jupiter Olympicus, - fifreel 


farther, and committed any act of hoſtility, he fer 
deputies to let the inhabitants know, that he will 
come to reinſtate the liberty of the Syracuſans, a 
not to make war upon them, except he ſhould . 
obliged to it. They were not permitted to ente 
the city. Epicydes and Hippocrates went out off 
the gates to meet them, and having heard their prod 
po, anſwered haughtily, < that if the Romans wy 


Wa Leontium, A city upon the — ſide of Sicily, not far. nol 
8 | tended 4 
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that there was a wide difference” between attacking 2 * 
Syracuſe and attacking Leontium. Marcellus was 
therefore determined to attack the citꝶ by ſea and land.“ 

Syracuſe, of which Marcellus is going to form the Cic. Ver. 


ſiege, was ſituated upon the eaſtern doaſt of Sicily. Its 7 17 
on Hows advantageous ſituation, commodiouſneſs of - 


its double port, fortifications erected with great care and 
art, and 1 multitude and riches of its inhabitants, 
rendered it one of the greateſt, fineſt and moſt power- 
ful cities of the Greeks. Cicero gives us an account 
of it worth repeating. * He tells us, that the air of 
it was ſo pure and ſerene, that there was not a day in the 
year, however cloudy and tempeſtuous, on which the 
ſun did not ſhine. VVT 
It was founded by Archias the Corinthian, a year Strab. vie. 
after Naxos and Mægara, upon the ſame coaſt, = 
It was compoſed, at the time of which we are. 
ſpeaking, of five parts, that were in a manner ſo many 
cities joining together: The Iſle, Achradina, Tycha, 
Neapolis, or the New-town, and Epipole.  _ 
The Iſle, ſituated to the South, was called Naſos, 
a Greek word, that ſignifies an iſland, but pronounced 
according to the Doric dialect, which was in uſe at cic. verr. 
Syracuſe, It was alſo called Ortygia. It was joined to vi 974 
the main land by a bridge. In this Iſle were the pa- 
lace of the Kings and the Citadel. This part of the 
city was of great importance, becauſe it made thoſe 
who poſſeſſed it maſters of the two ports that ſurround- 
ed it. For this reaſon, when the Romans had taken Sy- 
racuſe, they would not ſuffer any Syracuſan to live in strab. vi, 
the iſle. There was in this iſle a fountain called Are- 270. 
thuſa, much celebrated in the fables of the poets _ 


Extremum bunc Arethuſa mihi concede Inborem Virg. 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubteriabere Sicanos, 
Doris amara ſuam non intermiſceat undam. 
* Urbem rene 8 elegerat, cujus hic ſitas atque hæc natura eſſe 
loci cælique dicitur, ut — — dies tam — na, turbulentaque 


tempeſtate fuerit, quin aliquo tempore ſolem ejus diei homines vide- 
rent. Cie. Verr, vii. 26. 


Vor. IV. D  ACHRADINA, _ 


a 


>nded to beſiege their city, they ſhould ſoon perceive, *. 5786 = I 
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A. R. 338. ACHRADINA, ſituated entirely upon the; ſeabſide 


Ant. he 
214. 


partly along Achradina, aſcending from the ſouth 6 
the north. It was alſo much inhabited. It had aff 


was the fineſt, moſt ſpacious, and beſt fortified pa g 
of the city. It was ſeparated from the reſt by a god 4 


wall, flanked with towers from diſtance to diſtance. 


T YCHA, ſo called from the Temple of Fartune, I 


which was the ornament of this quarter,  extendet 


famous gate, called Hexapyla, - which led into . the 
country. Almoſt oppoſite to AHexapyls was a lit 


. . town called Leon. 


| from its mouth was a kind of caſtle called om 


Tycha. 


NEATOLIS or New-town extended weſt Joy 


ErIPoLx was an eminence without hs city, tha 
commanded it, and was very ſteep, and conſequenth 
of very difficult acceſs. When the Athenians bats 
ed Syracuſe, it was not incloſed with walls, and had 
none till the time of Dionyſius the Tyrant, when it 
formed a fifth part of the city, but was little inhabit 
ed. At the bottom of this eminenc was a famous 
priſon called the mines, Latonicæ; and cloſe by it the 
fort Labdalon. It was bounded. at wp * another 
fort called Euryalus. 

The river Anapus ran a ſmall half league from the 
city, and emptied itſelf into the great port. Not far 


pium, from the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
Syracuſe had two PorTs, very near each other, he- 
ing ſeparated only by the iſle : The GREAT, and the 
LiTTLE PoxrT, called otherwiſe Laccus. The great 
port had on the left a gulf called Daſco, and a for 


called Plemmyrium. 


A little above Achradina, near the tower Galeagn 
there was a third port called Trogilus. 


The plan of Syracufe, which J have cauſed to be 


- engraved from that of the learned Geographer Phulip 


Ancient Hiſtory. 


Cluverius, will make every thing obvious which is fad 
of it in the ſiege of that city. I follow this plan, 
which I believe preferable to. that I have given in the 


Marcelly 
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Marcellus left the command of the land- forces to A. R. 48 


Appius, and retained that of the fleet. It conſiſted 2 
0 of ſixty galleys of five benches of oars, which were Ii, i 
„ 1led with ſoldiers armed with bows, ſlings, and darts, . 
1 to ſcour the walls of the beſieged. There were abun- Flut. in 


dance of other veſſels laden with all kinds of machines . 


for the attack of places. As he had made himſelf 30. 


41 maſter of Leontium on the firſt aſſault through the — 
the terror he had ſpread amongſt the inhabitants, and as 415. 

tte he did not deſpair of entering on ſome ſide ſuch a city 

5 as Syracuſe, compoſed of many parts ſepatated from 

Ong each other, he cauſed the formidable machines, which 

| he had prepared for attacking the place, to be brought 

hu near the walls, and expoſed to the eyes of the inhabit- 

ah ants. He might eaſily have ſucceeded, if there had 

eg been one man leſs in Syracuſe, - , „ 

ap This was the famous Archimedes, the relation and Plut. 


friend of King Hiero. Entirely removed from buſi- 
neſs, and the cares of government, he placed his 
ou whole pleaſure in ſtudy. He was by natural inclina- 
Ui BY tion, ſolely engroſſed by whatever geometry has of moſt 
ther noble, elevated, and ſublime in it. It was only at the 
requeſt of King Hiero and his earneſt ſollicitation, that 
he was at laſt prevailed upon not to keep his art con- 
tinually ſoaring after intellectual things, but to make 
it deſcend ſometimes to things corporeal and ſenſible; 
and to render his demonſtrations and diſcoveries more 
acceſſible and palpable to the generality of mankind, 
by uniting them practically with things of uſe. 
In the ſiege of which we ſpeak, Syracuſe found the 
benefit of our great Geometrician's complaiſance for 
the King. The Romans, in making the aſſault at once 
by fea and land, expected by the terrible appearance 
of their attack, to throw the city into the utmoſt ter- 
ror and conſternation. But the. beſieged had Archi- 
medes with them, who was in a manner all things to 
them. He had taken care to provide the walls with 
every thing neceſſary for a good defence. 
As ſoon as he had began to make his terrible en- 
gines play, they. let fly upon the infantry all kind of 
| 2 darts, 
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ur . darts, and ones of an enormous weight, whioh wer 


214. 


Marcellus was no better treated on the fide next i 


diſcharged with ſuch a noiſe, force, and rapidity, that 


cruſhed to pieces all in their way ; fo that they ocea- 


ſioned an horrible diſorder in the ranks of the be 
ſiegers. — 5 e os 4 


the ſea, Archimedes had diſpoſed machines for diſ. 


charging to any diſtance whatſoever. Though the ehe- 
my were at a great diſtance from the city, he reached 


them by the means of baliſtas and catapultas of a ſuit- 


able bigneſs and force. When the diſcharges went 
beyond them, he had ſmaller, more proportioned to 
the diſtance, which occaſioned ſo great a confuſion 
amongſt the Romans, that they could not undertake 
any thing. T N 
Theſe were not the greateft dangers. ' Archimedes 


| had placed lofty and ſtrong machines behind the walls, 


which letting fall great beams, with immenſe weights 
at the end of them, upon the ſhips, funk them to the 


bottom. Beſides this, he caufed a grapple faſtened to 


a chain to project ſuddenly, by which he who guided 
the machine, having catched hold of the prow of a 
ſhip, and raiſed it up in the air by the means of the 
counterpoiſe that was managed within the walls, ſet 


the veſſel upon the poop, and held it ſome time in 


that ſituation : then letting the chain go by the means 


of a windlace or pulley, let it fall down again with its 


weight either upon the prow or ſide, and often ſunk 
it entirely. .At other times the machines, having car- 
ried the ſhip towards the ſhore with cordage and 
hooks, after having made it whirl round a great while, 
daſhed and broke it to pieces againſt the rocks, that 
projected under the walls, and in that manner deſtroy- 
ed all on board of it. Every minute galleys, ſeized 
and ſuſpended in the air, and whirling round with ra- 
pidity, . exhibited a dreadful ſight, and falling into the 
ſea were ſwallowed up with their whole crews. 
Marcellus, on his ſide, uſed alfo baliſtas and cata- 


pultas, but much inferior to thoſe of the learned geo- 


metrician. 
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en I werrician. Ele had at a great expence provided ma 
ha cines, called Sambueæ, from their reſemblance to * 
the muſical inſtrument of that name. It was comp&- 


ed of eight galleys of five benches, fröm one fide of 
W which the oars had been taken away, from ſome on 
the right and from the others on the left; and which 
were Joined together two and two on the ſides where 
there were no oars. The machine confiſted of a lad- 
der, four feet broad, with breaſt-works on both ſides, 
which when ſet up was as high as the walls. It was 
laid lengthwiſe from the poop to the prow in the inſide 
of the galleys made faſt to each other, ànd reached 
conſiderably beyond. their beaks. On the tops of the 
maſts pulleys were placed with cords in them. When 
it was to be uſed, cords were made faſt to the extre- 
mity of the machine, and the men upon the poox 

raiſed it up with the help of pulleys: others on th 


11s, prow aſſiſted to raiſe it up with levers. The gallies 
hts were afterwards warped up to the foot of the Wall, 


to which theſe machines were applied. This is, no 


th | 8 
x4 doubt, a kind of modern draw-bridge. The brid 
ed of the Sambuca was let down upon the walls of th 
z WY beſieged; and ſerved the befiegers for paſſing to them. 


Whilſt it was ſtill at a ſufficient diſtance from the 
walls, Archimedes diſcharged a great piece of a rock of 
above (1) twelve hundred weight ; after that a ſecond, 
and preſently after a third : all which hitting it with 
a dreadful whizzing and noiſe, threw down and broke 
its props to NO, and gave ſuch a ſhock to the 
galleys that ſupported it, that they parted from each 
Tl ee Bol: 5 

Marcellus, almoſt diſcouraged and reduced to ex- 
tremities, drew off his galleys with all poſſible dili- 
gence, and ſent orders to his land- troops to do the 
ſame. At the ſame time he aſſembled the council of 


(1) Mr. Rollin ſays ten quintals. The quintal, which the Greeks 
Call raxawroy, was of ſeveral kinds. The leaſt was an hundred and 
twenty-five pounds: according to which ten quintals were above 
twelve hundred, 1 | 
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BE - | war, 


This machine had not the effect expected from it. 


38 


a 5 war, in which it was 1 chat een morning 


ſerved, machines og : to all diſtances, wvith 4 


tal hail upon them, which fell downright.., This obli- 
ged them to retire. But they were no ſooner removed, 


— 


i — * 
4 * 
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before day-break, they ſhould endeavour to approach 

the walls, They were; in hopes, by this means, «to 

avoid the machines, which for want of a diſtance pro. 

portioned to their force, would not have: man 
lay. Ban 2 8 0 

f But Archimedes had provided. 3 every thing 3 

He had long before prepared, as we have already ob- 


great abundance of darts proportioned to them, and 
ends of beams, which being very ſhort, required leſ 
time to make them ready; and theſe could be di 
charged more often than others. Beſides which, be 
had cauſed holes to be made in the walls very neat 
each other, (which are now called loop-holes) NY hex 
he had placed (1) ſcorpions, that not carrying far, 
Aan thoſe. who approached, and were not Gans 
CEIVE 3 110 17 0 15 1 1 
When the W in i 8955 to, * 
foot. of the walls, thinking. themſelyes well covered 
there, they ain found themſelves either the mark of 
an infinity 1155 darts, or overwhelmed. with the ſtones, 
that ell from above on their heads; there being n0 
part of the wall, that did not continually pour a mor- 


than new diſcharges were made upon them in their re. 
treat: ſo that they loſt abundance of men, and. almoſt 


r 2 0 2" Er. 


all their galleys were ſhattered and beat to pieces, 
without being capable of doing the leaſt hurt to the 


enemy. For Archimedes had placed moſt of his 
nes ſafe behind the walls; ſo that the Romans, 
overwhelmed with an infinity of wounds, without 
ſeeing either the plage or hand from which they came, 
ſeemed Properly, ſays. Phajarch, fighting with the 
F | 

Marcellus, though at his wit 8 ; end, and not know- 
ing how to oppoſe theſe machines, which Archimedes 


(1) e were a kind of croſs-bows uſed by the lancients fa 
diicharging darts and ſtones. 


employed 
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ning mployed againſt him, could not forbear jeſting upon A. R. 82. | 
ach em. Shall we not give over making war,” ſaid 2. 

„ 0 to his workmen and engineers, with this Briareus 
Pro; « of a geometrician, who uſes my galleys and Sam- 
lent « bucz ſo roughly. He infinitely:exceeds the hun- 
25 dred- handed giant ſpoken of in fable, in the num 
ing « ber of diſcharges he makes upon us at once.” - 


Marcellus had reaſon to aſcribe this to Archimedes 
alone. For, in reality, the Syracuſans were in a man- 
ner only the body of the machines and batteries of 
that great geometrician, who was himſelf the ſoul, 
that moved and acted them all. In conſequence, no 
other arms were uſed: the city employed only thoſe 


of Archimedes, both in defending and attacking. 
ere Marcellus at length, ſeeing the Romans ſo terrified; Liv. xxiv. 
far, that if they only perceived a little cord, or the leaſt 31. 
Sh bit of wood upon the wall, they immediately fled 15 
5 crying out that Archimedes was going to difcharge 
the ſome dreadful machine upon them, he renounced the 
red hopes of being able to take it by making a breach, 
gave over all attacks, and reſolved to put an end to the 
es, ſiege in time by turning it into a blockade. The only 
ng reſource -that the Romans thought they had, was to 
- reduce the great numbers of the people in the eity by 
li famine; in cutting off all proviſions, that could be 
d, brought them either by ſea or land. During eight 
e. months which the Romans were before the city, there 
ft were no kind of ſtratagems, that were not invented, 
8 nor any actions of valour omitted, except aſſaults, 
he which they did not dare to attempt any more. Of fo 


15 much weight are a ſingle man and a ſingle ſcience, 
when properly employed. Remove but one old man 
from Syracuſe, the city muſt inevitably be taken by 
all the forces the Romans have there. His preſence 
alone ſtops and diſconcerts all their meaſures. 

Let us judge from this example (and it cannot be 
too often repeated) what intereſt Princes have in pro- 
tecting arts, in favouring the learned, and encouraging 
academies of ſciences by diſtinctions of honour, and 
ſolid rewards, which never hurt nor impoveriſh States. 

| „ I ſay 


40 Au 
AR 53 8. T lay nothing here of the birth and nobility of Archi- 
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ag 


wait till occaſion and neceſſity reduced him to do — 
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* medes; nor indeed was he at all indebted to theme. i 
ther for his profound knowledge, or. his reputation 
I. conſider him only as a learned man, and a great geo. 
metrician. What a loſs had it been for Sytacuſe, if, 
for the ſake of ſaving ſome expence, ſome penſion, 
ſach a man had been left in inaction and obfeuriry? 
Hiero was far from acting in this manner. un 
all the merit of our geometrician; and it is a 

great one in Princes to know that of others. 

placed it in honour, he made uſe of it; and did — 


that would have been too late. By a wiſe foreſſ 
the true characteriſtic of a great Prince and a gear 
miniſter, he prepared, in the arms itſelf of peace, al 
that was neceſſary for ſuſtaining a ſiege, and-for mak- 
ing war with ſucceſs; though at that time there was 
not the leaſt appearance, that any thing was to be 
apprehended from the Romans, with whom 
was in the ſtricteſt amity. Accordingly we ſee, in an 
inſtant, come forth, as out of the earth, an incredible 
number of machines of all kinds and magnirudes, of | 
which the ſight alone was capable of giving armies 
terror and diſmay. 

Amongſt theſe machines are ſome, of which the 
effect is ſcarce conceivable, and the reality of which 
we might be tempted to call in queſtion, if we might 
be — to doubt the — ſuch, for inſtance, 
as of Polybius, an almoſt cotemporary author, who 
wrote from memoirs quite new, and in the hands of 
all the world. And indeed how can we refuſe to give 
into the concurrent report of Greek and Roman hiſto- 
rians, of friends and enemies, in reſpect to facts, of 
which whole armies were witneſſes, and felt the effects; 
and which had ſo great a ſhare in the events of the 
war. What paſſed in this ſiege of Syracuſe, ſhews 
alſo how high the genius of the ancients roſe in the 
art of beſieging and defending places. Our artillery, 
which ſo perfectly reſembles thunder, hasnot moreeffect 
than the machines of AO a if it has * much. 

ention 


a 
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Mention is made of a burning glaſs, by the means A: 1 
#F which Archimedes burnt bert of the Roman fleet. arg 


No ancient author ſpeaks of it: it is a modern tradi- 


tion, for which there is no foundation. Burning- 
glaſſes were known by the antients ; but not of this 
kind, which the moſt {kilfol in geometry and mecha- 
Wnics even believe impracticable. 

Marcellus, according to Polybius, eontinued eight 


„ 


. * 2 
Lo nog 8 


months before Syracuſe A able which muſt 
Wave been to the end of the Conſulſhip, and perhaps Polyb.viii, 
even farther. 


Livy places the expeditions of Marcellus in Sicily, 
and his victory over Hippocrates, in this firſt year; 
though they muſt neceſſarily have been in the ſecond 
year of the fiege. And in reality that hiſtorian relates 
no military actions of Marcellus in this ſecond year, 
becauſe he aſcribes to the firſt, what paſſed in that 
we are ding to enter upon. For it is contrary to all 
probability, that nothing ſhould have been done, eſpe- 
cially as the Romans had a numerous army in Sicily, 
and a General who certainly wanted neither vigour 
nor activity. This reflection, as I have already obſerv- 
ed in the Ancient Hiſtory, is Mr. Crevier's, late pro- 
feſſor of Rhetoric in the bs e of Beauvais, in his 
new edition of Livy, of which I have more than once 
= my thoughts, and which is every day a great 

elp to me in my Work. I ſhall therefore place the 
events, that Livy aſcribes to the firſt year, in the ſe- 
cond, which we are going to begin. 

I alſo aſk permiſſion not to break in upon the affairs 
of Sicily by facts contained in the Roman Hiſtory du- 

_ the two years the ſiege is ſtill to continue. I 

ſhall recur to them in the ſequel. Theſe facts, ſo ſe- 
parated, will be much the clearer. And I ſhall ob- 
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e ſerve the ſame method on ſome other the like occaſions. 

8 

e Q. Fa ius Maximus, III. WE AB 529. 
TI. SEMPRONIUS GRACCHUS, 213. 
F After Marcellus had reſolved only to blockade Sy- 

1 racuſe, he left Appius before the place with two thirds 


of 
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& 14 859 oft, army,.and with the reſt advanced into the iſland, 
213, Where he. made: ſome. cities return to the ſide of the 
Liv. iv. Romans. 9 Sn 1 
35. At this time He General of the Carchagi , 
nians, 0 arrived in Sicily with a great army, in 5 8 
of entirely reconquering it, and driving out the | - 
mans. Hippocrates quitted Syracuſe —. ten th 
ſand foot and five hundred horſe to join him; in, — 5 
der, to act in concert againſt Marcellus, with their 
0 united forces. Epicydes remained in the city, to 
command there during the blockade. Marcellus, in 
returning from Agrigentum, where the enemy Jad 
been before-hand with him, and had ſeized. the place, 
met the army of Hippocrates, attacked, and, defeated 
This advantage kept many of thoſe who.intend- 
6d to go over to the Carthaginians in their duty. 
Almoſt at the ſame time two fleets arrived in Sici 
On the one ſide, fifty-five armed galleys under t 
Liv, xxiv. command of Bomilcar entered the great port of 75 
36. racuſe: on the other, a Roman fleet, compoſed of 
thirty galleys of five benches, landed a legion at * 95 
normus. Both ſtates applied ſo ſtrenuouſſy 
war in Sicily, that they ſeemed to think no uber e of 
Italy. The enterprize of the Carthaginians had no ef- 
fect. Himilco, who was in hopes of taking the Ro- 
man Legion i in its paſſage from Panormus to Syracuſe, 
miſſed his aim, by ſteering a different courſe. The 
Carthaginian fleet did not continue long near Syracuſe. 
Bomilcar deſpairing of being capable of making head 
againſt the Romans, who had twice as many Ter- 
himſelf, and being convinced that a longer ſtay would 
only conduce to ſtarving his allies, ſet ſail and repaſſed 
into Africa. 
Himilco confined himſelf to reducing ſome places, 
The firſt he retook was Murgantia, whither- the Ro- 
mans had ſent a great quantity of proviſions of all 
kinds. The inhabitants ſurrendered it to him by 


15 


. 1 Coat.” 8 


1 128 ns, upon the 1 coaſt of the iſland. 


"WII | 


had reſolved to deliver him up to the enemy, and 
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that in order to do ſo they had ſent for Himilco and 
Hippocrates, who were already on their way: Pinas 
rius perceived, that there was no time to be loſt. At- 
ter having apprized his ſoldiers of the extreme danger, 
to which they were upon the point of being expoſed, 
and having taken, with great ſecrecy, all the neceſ- 
ſary meaſures, he gave them the ſignal agreed upon. 
The ſoldiers inſtantly diſperſed themſelves into all 
the quarters of the city. They plundered, ravaged 
and killed all that came in their way, as they might 
have done in a place taken by ſtorm, being no leſs 
exaſperated againſt people, without arms and defence 
indeed, but- traitors and villains in their hearts, than if 
they had met with reſiſtance, and the danger had been 
equal on both ſides. Thus the Romans retained Enna, 
by a bloody execution, which perhaps only neceſlity .. 
can excuſe, Marcellus was not diſpleaſed with this con- 


duct of Pinarius. He even gave the whole plunder 


to the ſoldiers, convinced, that to prevent the Sici- 
lians from facrificing the Roman garriſons to the Car- 
thaginians, nothing leſs than ſo terrible an example of 


' vengeance was neceſſary. 


Enna is ſituated exactly in the middle of Sicily. 
Beſides which it was particularly famous for the wor- 
ſhip of Ceres and Proſerpina. - There was an ancient 


tradition deeply implanted in the minds of all the Cic.inVer. 
people of Sicily, that the whole iſland was ſacred to defgnis n. 


thoſe two Divinities, who had been born in it: that 
* 
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A. R. $39 it was indebted to Ceres for the invention and uſe of 

A, corn: that Proſerpina had been carried away by Pluto 

from a wood belonging to the city of Enna; and that 

traces of that rape were ſtill to be ſeen there. The 

temple of Ceres, the mother of Proſerpina, was in 

ſuch univerſal veneration with the Sicilians, that, 

when they went thither, they believed they went ra- 

ther to the goddeſs herſelf, * than to adore het in her 

temple. This religious reverence ſhewed itſelf in ef- 

fect of what had lately happened at Enna. The news 

of the maſſacre that had been committed there, ſpread 

in one day over the whole province; ſo that thoſe 

of the Sicilians, who found in this action not only 

cruelty to men, but impiety to the Gods, conceived 

ſtill more averſion than before for the Romans; only 

thoſe who till then had been divided between them 

and the Carthaginians, made no farther ſcruple to 
hre fr the latter. r. 

Marcellus returned to Syracuſe, and after having 

ſent Appius to Rome to demand the Conſulſhip, he 

appointed T. Quintius Criſpinus his Succeſſor in the 


rr 


— 


command of the fleet and of the camp, and ſettled « 
his winter-quarters a ſix or ſeven + ſtadia (or furlongs) 6 
from Epipolæ, in a place called Leon, where he in- « 
trenched himſelf. 5 n 
AR. 1 Q. Fur vius F LAccus. . 
Ant. C. Appius CLavpivs PULCHER. 
212. 7 


Me have already obſerved that Sicily, at the time 
we are ſpeaking of, was divided into the Roman pro- 
vince, and the kingdom of Hiero, or State of the 
Syracuſans. Marcellus was with his army in this fe- 
cond part: But there was another army in the Ro- 
man province, where every thing was quiet, and 


* Tanta erat auctoritas & vetuſtas illius religibnis, ut, cum illue 
Irent non ad ædem Cereris, ſed ad ipſam Cererem proficiſcy, videren- 


tur. | 
+ Thucydides gives it this ſituation Lib. 6. in which he is rather to 
be followed than Livy, who places this little town five miles from 


Hexapylon. 
where 
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cannæ, under the command of P. Lentulus, Prætor 
or Proprætor. From theſe ſoldiers "baniſhed into Si- 
ey without hope of returning to Italy as long as the 
W war with the Carthaginians ſubſiſted, Marcellus, 
W whilſt he was in winter-quarters, received a deputa- 
tion conſiſting of the principal officers of the horſe 
and foot. He that was to ſpeak, addreſſed himſelf 
to him in words to this effect, FOO 00 N 

« Marcellus, we ſhould have had recourſe to you 
& in Italy during your Conſulſhip, when the decree 
ce of the Senate, which we dare not call unjuſt, but 
which is certainly very rigorous, was paſled againſt 
« us, if we had not expected to be ſent into a'pro- 
<« vince, where the deaths of two Kings had occa- 
C ſioned great revolutions, to maintain againſt the 
« united forces of the Sicilians and Carthaginians a 


8 « rude and laborious war, in which we might have 
ne tc appeaſed the reſentment of the Senate by our blood 
he 46 and wounds. It was thus that in the times of our 
d « fathers, thoſe, who had been taken prifoners near 
) « Heraclea by Pyrrhus, obliterated the diſgrace of 


« their defeat by fighting againſt that Prince. 
« But, after all, wherein have we deſerved fuck 

« heavy effects of your paſt and preſent indignation, 
e 1lluſtrious Senators? For, great Marcellus, when 
I I ſpeak to you, I ſeem to ſee both the Confuls, and 
« the Senate united in your perſon. At leaſt E aſſure 
« myſelf, that had we fought under your auſpices at 
* the battle of Cannæ, the fate of the Commonwealth 
1 « and our own would have been more happy. Per- 
2 mit me, before I give you an account of our fad 
1 « ſituation, to make our apology. Tape 
h e If our defeat is not to be imputed to the wrath 
c « of the or to the immutable decree of the 
6 « Fates, that diſpoſes of all human things, but to a 
> fault committed by men; upon whom ought this 
fault to fall? Is it upon the ſoldiers or upon the 

| = Generals? I who am but a ſubaltern, ſhall _ 

N 9 
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nere no war was actually carried on. In this laſt 4 f. 8 
army were the ſoldiers, who had eſcaped the battle of 13. 


r e from blaming . my General; eſpecially as I have 
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ned, that the Senate | cauſed thanks to 


« be returned: kim for not deſpairing of the ſafety of 


the Commonwealth; and that ever ſince his flight 
« at Cannæ he has always been continued in com. 
mand; and that all the other legionary Tribunes, 

ic WhO eſcaped from that battle, demand offices, and 
* obtain — without difficulty. But ſuffer me at 
* leaſt, illuſtrious Senators, to aſk. you, whether it 
« be juſt, that whilſt you are full of lenity and indul 
n gence for yourſelves and your children, you ſhould 
4 make the whole weight of your anger and ſeverity 
«, fall upon ſoldiers as upon vile ſlaves? Will you 
admit — the Conſul and the principal perſons of 
« the city might fly, without diſhonouring themſelves, 


when there was no other reſource ; but that you 8 


t ſent the ſoldiers to the battle only to periſtr in it? 
« At the battle of Allia, almoſt the whole army fled. 
At the Furcz Caudinæ the ſoldiers delivered up 
<, their arms without ſo much as having attempted to 
« uſe them: not to mention other battles, of which 
« the events have been equally unhappy and ſhame- 
«* ful. However, no body thought of noting thoſe 
«< armies with any kind of infamy ; and there was ſo 
far from being reaſon to repent ſuch indulgence in 
<« reſpect to them, that the city of Rome owed her 
60 preſervation to the very legions that had fled to 
« Veii with ſo much terror and precipitation; and 
« the troops who returned to Rome without arms, 
after having ſhamefully paſſed under the yoke of 
« the Samnites, having been ſent back with new arms 
« againſt the ſame enemy, made them in their turn 
< experience the vile diſgrace by which they had nahen 
« ſo much pleaſure to mortify us. 
Fut as for the ſoldiers who fought ann can 
* they with reaſon be accuſed of ghee 


La 
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killed upon the ſpot; that the Conſul made off 
with only ſeventy horſe; and that thoſe, who did 
not loſe their lives, preſerved them only, becauſe 


4 


2 


* 


« the 
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ice, when it 
is remembered, that above fifty thouſand were 


So 


* * 
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e ſoners were refuſed to be ranſomed, every body 
« praiſed us for Having preſerued ourſelves to ſerve 


venuſia, and for having formed him a body of 
<5; troops, that wore the face of an army. 1 03 s: 
At preſent our condition is more unhappy and 
4 harder than that of priſoners ever was in the times 
«'-of our forefathers. For the ſeverity uſed in reſpect 
to them, was always confined to maling them 
c change their arms, to reducing them from a more 
« honourable into a leſs diſtinguiſhed corps, and to 
« aſſigning them a place in the camp inferior to hat 
« they. had held before: but they did not fail, on 
the firſt occaſion wherein they ſignalized them- 
« ſelves, to recover all that had been taken from 
« them. None of them were ever baniſhed; nune of 


time of their ſervice, and they were always led on 
« againſt the enemy to fight, and either to put an end 
cc to their lives or their ignominy. As for us, who 
„ can be reproached 1 nothing, but that we were 
| << deſirous, that ſome Romans ſhould ſurvive the bat- 
c tle of Cannæ, we are removed not only from our 
country, and from Italy, but even from the ſight 
« of the enemy; we are left in a ſhameful baniſnment, 
« without hopes of effacing our diſgrace, of appeaſ- 
ing the wrath of our country, and of dying with ho- 
„ nour. We do not aſk; either that an end ſhould 
be put to our miſery, or that we ſhould be ſuffered 
to lie idle; but only that our valour ſhould be put 
<« tothe trial; to be expoſed to fatigues and dan- 
gers, and that we ſhould be r — in a condi- 
< tion to diſcharge all the dunes! of m men of Rm 
« ſoldiers, and Romans, i 


„Sicily with great ardour. The Carthaginians and 
« Romans, in their turns; take cities from eacli other: 
<« battles both of horſe and foot are fought: Syra- 
<« cule is beſieged by ſea and land: we hear tlie _ 

. 0 
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— the victor was tired with killing? When the ꝓrĩ- b. re 


our country, for having retired to the Conſul at 


« them deprived of the hopes of compleating the 


„ The war has now been cones on two years in 


215 


— 4 


— 


0 


=O of arms and the cries of battle; whilft we are lan 


Liv. xxv. 


the orders that ſhould. be ſent him.” Accordingly Wi 


Plut. in 
Marc. 


= 305. 


6 So ſwords, nor arms, to uſe them. + 
| + Tib. Sempronius has already fought ſeveral: times 
with the legions of ſlaves, and has made them ob- 
<« tain in reward of their valour the liberty and rank 
< of citizens. Employ us at leaſt as ſlaves purchaſed 
4 for this war. Let us be ſuffered to come to blow 
7 wich the enemy, and to deſerve our liberty by fight. 
Make trial of our — by ſea, by land, 
jo in pitched battles, or in ſieges. Expoſe us to what. 
« eyer is moſt difficult or terrible in Fares and dan- 
„ gers: we are ready to undertake all things, that 
* we may once for all do what, it ſeems, we ought 


„ to have done at Cannæ; as the whole time we have 


* ſurvived that unfortunate battle, has been puniſhed 

« with ignominy.“ 

After this diſcourſe they threw themſelves at the 
* of Marcellus. That General anſwered them, 
„that the favour: they aſked was not in his power; 
that he would write to the Senate, and would execute 


he wrote, and his letters were delivered to the new 


Conſuls. After they had been read in the Senate, the 


Senators, who were conſulted upon this affair, re- 
plied, That they did not think it proper to "cruſt 
the ſafety and — of their country to ſoldiers, ho 
had a $rardh their companions in the plains of 
Cannæ. That if Marcellus was of a different opinion, 
they left him at liberty to act in reſpect to them as he 
ſhould judge beſt for the good of the Common- 
wealth ; on condition however, that they ſhould en- 
joy no exemption, that they ſhould receive no military 
rewards, and ſhould not ſee Italy, as long as the Car- 
thaginians ſhould continue the war in it.“ 

This ſeverity afflicted Marcellus, and when he re- 
turned to Rome, he complained . to the Senate, 
that after all the ſervices he had done the Common- 
wealth, they ſhould not vouchſafe os a5 oo him entire 


pardon for the ſoldiers, in whoſe favour he had wrote 
5 80 


— 


guiſhing in an unworthy repoſe, nn i 
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o them. But that, wiſe. body had its Tules:and;prin: 
;ples, to which they; believed themſelyes,obliged;in- 
nolably to, here; n g the apparent rea- 


otwit 


a < 


I 


x} 


ion mult not the example of ſuch a ſeverity, and in 
uch conjunctures, have made upon the troops in all 
ucceeding times. In this manner was diſcipline pre- 
erved in the Roman armies; and it was that 
line, which rendered them victorious over all na- 
10NS, | | | | | 


y 
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ing that of Capua, Marcellus had made little pro- 


im with invincible obſtacles; or by famine, becauſe 
he Carthaginian fleet, which, was returned more nu- 
merous than before, oauſed convoys to enter the place 
t will. He therefore deliberated, whether he ſhould 


emain before the city to puſh the ſiege, or march to- 
But, before he took the latter reſolution, he was de- 


ter of Syracuſe by ſome ſecret intelligence. He had 


the troubles. , Marcellus addreſſed himſelf to them, 
promiſing them, - that if the city ſurrendered to the 
Romans, it ſhould. retain its laws, privileges, and 
liberty. They did not want good will; but it was 
not eaſy for them to come to the ſpeech of their rela- 
ions and friends, who remained in the city; becauſe 
the authors of the revolt ſuſpected many of the inha- 
bitants, and redoubled their vigilance and attention, 
to PFyenk any attempt of that nature in favour of 
ie Fo 'T the 
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Hci- 


acuſe, whilſt the Romans on another ſide were begin- 


— 


3 
Ae, G. 


1s for the contrary, that ig, notwithſtanding the ex- 
emity to; Which the He e e e ee verde 


pd. the e occaſion it had, for troops after the 


yas from this very extremity. that the Senate took the 
baſons for their conduct. And indeed what impref> 


2 
1 


tit 41 


23. 


preſs, He ſaw no means for taking Syracuſe, either 
dy. force, becauſe Archimedes continually oppoſed 


ards Agrigentum againſt Hippocrates and Himilco. 
irous to try whether he could not make himſelf maſ- 


n his camp many of the -prineipat ny riguſon,! who Liv, kxv. 
ad come thither to take refuge in the beginning of *3: 
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446. the Romans without their Aepte dg At us a flaw 

e of one of -rheſe Syracufan fugitives, who having 
= | into the” oy 20 2 Gerth, N 

1 trigue, into which forſoore of the princi 0 
1 of Syracuſe entered. They divided them bs in or: 
der tõ come ſometimes" one party and ſometimes ano 
ther into'the camp of Marcellus, hid in barks unde 
. fiſhing nets. All the meaſures were taken for purting 
the city into the hands of the Romans, when one * 2 
talus, out of reſentment for not having been ler int 
the ſetret, diſcovered the conſpiracy to TRY : 
who put all the conſpirators to death. tc 


Liv. xxy. This en — he Korg miſcarried 11 this marie 
=. accident fupplied him with a new 'reſojrce, and 'c 
ut. 


308. s, whom Epicydes had ſent to negociate with 2 
Fung _ ME Epicydes Apen 
great deſire to ranſom in and Marcellus was no 
averſe to it; A place near the port Trogth was agreed 
upon for holding the conferences concerning the ra A 
ſom of the priſoner. As they met there ſeveral time 
a Roman ſoldier taking it into his head to confider the 
wall attentively at a nearer view, had counted the 
ſtones of it, and meafured the height of each of then 

with his eye; then having caſt up the whole, be di 
covered, that the wall was not fo high by a great deal 
as himſelf and others had believed 1 ir, and he conclut 

ce, that with ladders of no e length, ac 
would be eaſy to t upon it. 
Ih) be ſoldier, without loſs of time, e Marcellus 
an account of the Whole. All knowlec and Wildon 
is not always confined to the General's head: 4 ay 
vate ſoldier may give him good hints. Marc 
did not neglect this information, and aſſured himſelf wi 
concerning it with his own eyes. Having cauſed lad: 
ders to be got ready, he took the opportunity bf 1 
feſtival celebrated for three days at Syracuſe in ho 
nour of Diana, during which” the inhabitants aba. 5. 
doned themſelves to feaſting and merriment. At dhe 
time of BE when he fuppoſed that the Gant + 


Marc. Tevived his hopes, Some Roman ſhips had taken one t© 
of 
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after having er the day in eating and drinking 
ere in their firſt ſleep, he made a thouſand 1 
ſoldiers advance ſoftly to the wall with the ladders. 
When the firft were got up without noiſe or tumult, 
others followed them; the boldneſs of the firſt encon- 
ging the ſecond. Theſe thouſand men, taking the 
advantage of the enemy's tranquility, who were either 
2 or afleep, had ſoon ſcaled the wall. Having 
ſoon forced the gate r ee =_ ſeized the part X 
of the city called Epipolæ. | 


des, The queſtion was now no longer t ns but 
A to terrify, the enemy. The Syracuſans, ute by 
ner the noiſe, began to take the alarm, and to put them - 
an ſelves in motion. Marcellus ordered all the trumpets 
onto ſound at once; which ſpread ſuch a conſternation 
vit amongſt the inhabitants, that they all fled; believing, 
a 1 that there was no quarter of the city not in the hands 
noi of the enemy. Accordingly, it will ſoon appear, that 
del the taking of Epipolæ occaſioned! that of Neapolis 
ran WJ and of the eber Called Tycha. There ſtill remain- 
ne; i ed however not only the iſle, but the ſtrongeſt and 
the WY fineſt part of Syricuſe, called Achradina, which was 
th well 2 apable of defending itſelf, e its walls ſe- 
zen parated Atom the reſt of the city. 

dil. Marcellus, at day-break, had entered Epipoks with 
en 21! his troops. Epicydes having inſtantly drawn toge- 
ud ther ſome ſoldiers, which he had in the Ifle, that 
1 adjoined to Achradina, marched againſt Marcellus: 
baut finding him ſtronger and better accompanied than 
nue he had imagined, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh: he retired 
om hhaſtily into Achradina, leſs affected with the force and 
number of the enemy than with the fear, that ſome 
5 conſpiracy might be formed in the city in their favour, 
{elf and * he could find the gates of Achradina and 
ad: the Iſle ſhut againſt him. 

f i All the captains and officers that were with Mar- 
ho- <<!lus, congrarulated him upon the ſucceſs of his 
an: arms, and upon ſo unforeſeen a good fortune. As to 
che! himſelf, when he had conſidered from an eminence 


the beauty and extent of this city, which was then the 
fter ; E 2 No vaſteſt 


* 
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vaſteſt, and moſt opulent in the world; he could nt 
help ſnedding tears, either of joy, fof baving executed 
. oo difficule and glorious an enterprize, or of ſorrow, i 
to ſee the wonderful work of ſo many ages upon the 


point of being reduced to aſhes. He called to mindf 


deſerters, as men, who having no hopes 


two powerful fleets of the Athenians funk in former 
times before this city, two numerous armies, with two 
illuſtrious Generals that commanded them, cut/th 
pieces: ſo many wars ſuſtained with ſo much courage 
againſt the Carthaginians; ſo many famous Tyrann 
and powerful Kings; eſpecially Hiero, whoſe memo- 
ry was {till quite recent, who. had ſignalized himſelf 
by ſo many royal virtues, and {till more by the im 
portant ſervices, which he had done the Roman peo 
ple, whoſe intereſts had always been as dear to him a 
his own. Moved by this remembrance, he believed, 
before he attacked Achradina, that it was incumbent 
on him to ſend to the beſieged, to exhort them to 
ſurrender voluntarily, and prevent FRO! ruin of their 
city.” Fd 
The gates and walls of Ackicadingy were re guarded b 
pardon in 
the conditions of a treaty, which ſhould be made with 
Marcellus, would defend them againſt him with the 
utmoſt obſtinacy. Accordingly, they would not fſut- 
fer any one to approach the walls, or hold 4 con 
verſation with the inhabitants. 

Marcellus, not having ſucceeded on chat ſide, turn 
ed his views upon a fort called Euryalus, ſituated'at 
the extremity of the city fartheſt from the ſea, which 
commanded the whole country on the land: fide, and 
which, for that reaſon, ' was: highly proper for receiv- 
ing convoys. Philodemus, who commanded. 1n itz 


ſought for ſome days only to amuſe Marcellus; til 


_ Hippocrates and Himilco ſhould come to his aid with 


their troops. Marcellus ſeeing, that he could not 


make himſelf maſter of this poſt, ee between 


the New-town and Tycha. 
But at laſt Philddemis, not ſeeing himſelf en 


ed, ſurrendered the fort, upon condition, that he 


ſhould 


4. 
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4 ould march dos, with the, garriſon to Epicydes in Aan. $48,” 
W | \ chradina. 81 A 6 N ll . IDS; e hs 
be deputies of. the, Nero and Tenn 3 


d Marcellus 9 olive- branches, and implored 

im to forbid... his.,4 Adiers to to put chem to the ſword 

d to burn the city.. He granted them heir acqueſt 

ut thoſe two. quarters were abandoned to — 

red; by. the troops 82 3d Bas 731 0414131 iar BEL 

| Bomilcar in. the mean time, WhO was in the port 

ith ninety ſhips,. taking the; agrafien,.of a dark and. 

mpeſtuous night, that, gare ita ůmpoſſible for the 

zoman fleet to lie,s at anchor, ſet pſail with five and 

rty ſhips, for Carchagcy, ne the Catthagi-:, 

ans of the condition, to pubic R Syracuſe was reduced, 

d returned with an hundred ü,, coor ene 

Marcellus, who:had put troops into Euryalus, lad 

o longer | apprehended: being attacked in his rear, 

repared t to beſiege Achradina. 19 The tuo 5 lay 

ill for. ſame days., e bens 155 

About this time, axriyed Hippocrates and; Een 

he: firſt, with the Sicilians, having encamped and 

trenched himſelf near the great port, and made 

e ſignal for thoſe who occupied Achradina, attack- 

d the old camp of the Romans, ia which Criſpinus 

ommanded ; and Epicydes ſallied at the ſame time 

pon the poſts of Marcellus. Neither of theſe en- 

rprizes ſucceeded, , Hippocrates was vigorouſly re- 

ulſed by . Critpinus,, who followed him quite into 

is intrenchments ; 3 and Marcellus obliged me ee 

d ſhut himſelf up in Achrag n. b d n 

As it was then autumn, a plague came on which Liv. xxv. 

ade great hayock in the city, and ſtill more in the 26. 

amps of the Romans and Comthaginians;: At firſt 

e diſtemper was moderate, and occaſioned only by 

e bad air and ſeaſon. Afterwards. communication I 

1th the ſick, and even the care taken of them, ſpread 2 

e contagion : from, whence it happened that ſome, 

eglected and abandoned, died through the malignity 

f the diſeaſe; others received help that became fa- 

al tg all that approached them; ſo that the eyes wem 
= 8 con- I 


811 


$- * +, rom, 


* 200 


* Se- continually ſtruck withithe fad ſight of death, and 0 


212. 


chynus. Epicydes, who appreh 


nicated by the corruption of the air they brẽathed neu 


As for Marcellus, ſeeing with What exceſs the diſtem 
per raged, he quartered his ſoldiers in the houfes d 
the city, where the ſhade and cover relieved them ex 
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the funerals that followed it, and the ears E Wy = 
night and day, but the groans of the d Wee 

of thoſe who lamented them. But at lengt abſt 
of ſeeing the ſame objects made peoples rpc fo hard 
and inſenſible, that they not only. ceaſed to lament 
thoſe whom death ſwept off, but "Aid not ſo much a; 
giye them interment, and the earth was covered with 
corpſes, that lay as they fell in the ſight of their com- 
rades, who expected the ſame fate every moment. 
The Sicilians, who ſerved in the Carthaginian army, 

no ſooner perceived, that the diſtemper was commi 


Syracuſe, ' than they | retired to their ſeveral cities 
from which they were not very diſtant. But all the 
Carthaginians, who had not te ſame reſource, pe 
riſhed with their Generals Hippocrates and Himilcy 


ceedingly : but chat did not prevent his loſing abw 
Ju of men. | 
uch a ſcourge, one would think, ſhould hav 7 
a ſtop to the war on both ſides: but it ſeemed to 6 
kind e every day more and more. Bomilcar, Admin 
of the Carthaginian fleet, who had made a: ſecond 
voyage to Carthage, to bring new ſuccours fron 
thence; returned with an hundred and thirty ſhips 
war, and ſeven hundred tranſports. The N 
winds prevented him from doubling the cape of 
— Fo that, if 1 
ſame winds continued, this fleet would. take diſgu js 
and return into Africa, left the care of det endit 
Achradina to the Generals of the mercenary trol h 
went to Bomilcar, and perſuaded him to venture! 
battle, aſſoon as the weather would permit. Mare 
lus on his ſide, ſeeing that the troops of the Sicilia 
augmented every day, and that if he waited 1 0 
longer, and ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up in Y 
Se mud be very much firaivenert both by ! 


2 


J 
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ind, reſolved, notwithſtanding he ſuperiority; Which AY 546 
e enemy | had from the number of their . 9 
prevent Bomilcar from landing at Syracuſe, = 
the winds abated, Bomilear ſtood aut a fg arte 
o double the cape the better, and with deſign taigive 
battle. But when he ſaw the Roman ſhips Es to 
him in good order, on a ſudden, no body knew why, 
ee made off, ſent orders to the tranſports to 
Alrica, and retired to Tarentum, Epicydes, fallen 
rom ſuch wy 4 hopes, and not daring; to return into a 
ity already half taken, ſailed for Agrigentum, rather 
ith deſign to wait the event of the hoge there, than 
o make any motion from thence. -- | 
When it was known in the camp of es Sicitinins; 
chat Epicydes had quitted Syracuſe, and that the Car- 
thaginians abandoned Sicily, they ſent deputies to 
Marcellus, after having ſounded the —— of the 
beſieged, to treat of the conditions upon which Syra- 
cuſe ſhould be ſurrendered to him. It was ; 
unanimouſly enough on both ſides; that what had be- 
120 ed to the Kings ſhould belong to the Romans: 
that the Sicilians ſhould. retain all the reſt, wit 
their laws and liberty. After theſe preliminaries, they 
demanded: a conference with thoſe whom. Epicydes 
had appointed to command during his abſence. The 
deputies in conferring with them, gave them to under- 
ſtand, that: they had been ſent by = 64 army of the Si- 
cilians to Marcellus and them, to make a treaty, in 
which the intereſts of thoſe beſieged, as well as of 
thoſe who were not, would be taken care of; it = 
being conſiſtent with juſtice, that the one ſhould 
vide for their particular ſafety, in neglect of the 2) 
They were . afterwards introduced into the place, and 
have informed their friends of the conditions they 
had already. ſettled with Marcellus, they 
them to join with them in putting to death Polyelitus, 
Philiſtion, and Epicydes ſirnamed Sindon, all Lieu- 
tenants of Epicydes, who having little regard for the 
good of TE did not tel to ok one the negocia- 


tions of peace. 
| * e After 


P * 
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A, Rg After having rid themſelves of theſe nts, 
e they called aud ori of the People 4 e | 
ed to them, 15s. That whatever 1 they ſuffered, 4 they} 
ought not to complain of their fortune, às it now 
depended upon themſelves to put an ent tb them 
That if the Romans had ufdertaken tlie fiege of S. 
racuſe, it was out of affection for the Sytaculans, not 
enmity. © That it was hot till after Having been! a 
formed. of the oppreſſion” they ſuffered fret Hippo. 
crates and Epicydes, thoſe ambitious Eriniers of Han 
nibal;: andvafterwards: f 'Hieronytriis; 'tHat”"they adi 
taken arms; and Deliegeck he city, not to ruin it, but 
to deſtroy its tyrants. But ſince Hippocrates Was 
dead, Epicydes abſent, this 'Lieutenants Eilled, and 
the Carthaginians had abandoned all they” Poſſeſſec in 
Sicily, what reaſon eould the Romans HA frave, not 
to preſerue Syracuſe; as they would de, in caſt Hiers, 
the moſt faithful of their friends and allies Was til 
alive? That neither the city, nor the infabitants, had 
any thing to fear but fromthemſelves; if they let ſlip 
eta occaſion! of being reconciled" with the Roman 
That they never would have ſo favourable an one 38 
the preſent; when they were juſt delivered from the 
violent ſway of their Tyrants; and that the firſt uſe 
of their liberty ought tõ be, to return to their duty. 
This diſcourſe , perfectly well received by the 
whole Aſſembly. It was however judged prop er to 
| create new Magiſtrates, before they ſent deputies to il © 
the Romans, and thofe deputies were choſen out of ill © 
the number of ſuch as! had been elected” Preerors, ” 
The perſon who ſpoke in their name, and*who Was itt 
ſtructed to uſe all poſſible endeavours to'obtain, that 
Syracuſe: ſhould not be deſtroyed, being arrived at the 
camp of Marcellus with his Collegues, ſpoke to him 
as — 2 „ Illuſtrious General, it was not the peo- 
ple of Syracuſe who broke the alliance with the 
< — but Hieronymus, leſs criminal to Rome 
than to his country; and afterwards, when the 
« peace was re-eſtabliſhed by his death; it was ſtill no 
Syracuſan, that * it, but the —— 
& 0 
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inte of the rant, Hi ogrates and Epicydes, | It Wag lan 

ent they Ee war 0 you, after having reduced 05 2 

hey into captivity, whether by force or artifice and ö 

Now fidy: and no body can fay, we hack * interval 5 

ent WWW liberty, that was not à time of peace with 11 75 

Sy- Now, as ſoon as we are become Gor own m 

not by the deaths of thoſe, who enſlaved Syracuſe, : Dy 

in Ei to deliver up our arms, Perſons, Walls and 

p. cCity, determined not to refuſe any conditions J 

af. ſhall” think fit to impoſe upon . For the reſt, 

na continued he, addreffing himfelf fill” to Marcelſus, 

bit « the the preſent ſueſtion concerns your” ündkreſts as much 

Was as ours. The Gods have granted 'y ou the 81 ory of 

ind WF having taken the fineſt and molt” Munriols T all 

in WF the Grecian cities. All that we have ever dofie of 

not : memorable, whether by ſea or land, augments 

To, your triumph, and exalts its luſtre. F ame does 4 
til not ſuffice to make known hereafter the greatneſs 4 
rad and fttength of the city you have taken; Nes. | 
wh cannot judge of them but Wk their wn eyes. It 

ns. is neceflary, that we ſhould ſhew t0 all choſe who 

E. « ſhall: land here, from whatever, Part of the uni⸗ 

he verſe they come, ſometime the trophies we have 


ained from the Athenians and' Gre ians, and 
ſometimes thoſe which, you have Hae from us; 
and that (Syracuſe, pla ed for ever under the pro- 
tection of Marcellus, may be a perpetual and ſub- 
bf 1 valour and clemency -of 


to fiſting monument 

of Bi © him, who took*and' preſerved it. It would not be 

's « juſt, that the remembrance of E Jieronymus ſhould 
ff. « make more impreſſion upon the orans, than that 


« of Hiery. The latter was much longer your friend, 
by than the other your enemy. "Suffer! me to ſay it, 
« you have experienced the effects of Hiero's amity: 
but the frantic undertakings of N have 
fallen only upon his owh head.) 
The difficulty was not to obtain from Marcellus 
what they aſked of him for the beſieged, bur to pre- 
ſerve tranquility and union amongſt themſelves in the 
city, The deſerters, convinced that they ſhould be 
delivered 


58 . 


A, R. A . delivered up to the Romans, inſpired the foreign lol: 


2 * 5 


vered from all fear, opened the gates of e to 
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C, diers with the ſame fear. Both in conſequence ſud- i 
denly taking arms, began by ban en the magi- 
ſtrates newly elected; and running ſides, plyn- 
dered and 21 all to the ſword. This came in their Way, 
They nominated fix officers, three to command. in 
Achradina, and three in the Iſle... The tumult being 
at length led. the foreign ſoldiers, diſcovered, 
from every thing they. heard, concerning what Was 
concluded with the 9 465 — that their cauſe w-aß Quite 
ſeparate from that of the fugitives. 2 that moment 
arrived the deputies, who had Dern ie ent to to Marcellus, 
who fully undeceived them. PE 
; Amongſt thoſe who commanded 3 in He ther 
was a Spaniard, named Mericus: means. were found 
to bring him over, He delivered up the gate br 
the fountain Arethuſa, and received the. 10 Jiers th 
Marcellus ſent thither. The next day at N 
Marcellus made a falſe attack upon Achradina, in 
2 to draw all the forces in it to that ſide, and alſo 
5 the Iſle that adjoined to it; to make it eaſy fo 
ome veſſels to throw more troops into the Ifle,; " 
would be unguarded. Every. thing ſucceeded as he 
had deſi; bow The ſoldiers, whom thoſe veſſels. threw 
into the Ile, finding almoſt all the poſts abandoned, 
and the gates,, 7 5 which many were juſt (BARE to 
defend Achradina againſt Marcellus, ill ope th 
took poſſeſſion of it with little oppoſition. . ne 
hang apprized, that he was maſter of the Ile, and 
20 5 of Achradina, and that Mericus, with the 
he commanded, had joined his troops, cauſed 3 
retreat to be ſounded, —5 revent the troops from 
1 the Treaſury. # the Kings of ben 
hich was not found to be fo POURING, as it * 
been believed. 
The deferters having taken advantage of this in- 
terval of tranquility to eſcape, the S b deli- 


Marcellus, and ſent deputies to him, who had orders, 
to alk * further of him, chan that he wor 


{s 
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55 de pleaſed to preſerve the lives of themſelves and 9 5 _— 
agi gneir children. Marcellus having conſulted his Coun- 7 | 
fun. il, to which he had admitted the Syracuſans who had | 
%, Mea ken refuge in his camp, replied” to cheſe deputies: = 

in That Hiero, during fifty years, had not done the 

ing Romans more good, than thoſe who had been maſters 

ed, of Syracuſe for ſome years had intended them harm: 

was but that their ill-will had hurt only themſelves, and 

lite that they had puniſhed themſelves for the violation of 

ent treaties in a more cruel manner, than the Romans 


could have deſired. That he had beſieged Syr 
during three years not to reduce it into ſlavery, but to 
W deliver it from the tyranny exerciſed over it by the 
Commanders of the deſerters. That after all, the Sy- 
racuſans would be in the wrong to aſcribe a revolt 


Jar continued for ſo many years to the want of liberty; 
ſe, as it was in their own power either to have followed 
in he example of their fellow citizens, who had ſought 
"1 refuge in the Roman camp; or that of the 8 rd 
01 Mericus, who had delivered up himſelf and his gar- 
chriſon; and that they might ar leaſt have taken the 
he generous reſolution ſooner of ſurrendering themſelves, 


as they at laſt determined. That as for himſelf,” he 

did not think the honour of having taken Syracuſe a 

recompence equivalent to the pains and dangers he 

had undergone in fo long and fo rude a fiege.?” | 
After this diſcourſe, + ſent his Queſtor with ſome Liv. W-. 

troops into the Iſle, to take and guard the treaſury of 32. : 

the Kings: then having placed ſafeguards at the doors 

of thoſe who had continued faithful to the Romans, 

he abandoned the city to be plundered by the troops. 

He would moſt willingly have ſpared it this ſad diſaſ- 

ter: but he could not refuſe that permiſſion to the ſol- 

diers; who, if he had, would have taken it of them- 

ſelves. Many even demanded that Syracuſe ſhould 

be burnt and demoliſhed: but he could not be pre- 


(0 


C 


| vailed upon to conſent to that; and it was not with- 
| out great difficulty, that he abandoned to them all the 
, riches of that ſuperb city, and all the ſlaves that they 


found in it; expreſsly forbidding them however br | 
| | TOUCI 


Wm 
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Se touch any free perſon, to kill or hurt any one what, 
12. ſoever, and to make ſlaves of any of the citizens. bY 
is aid that: the riehes, plundered at this time „ 1 | 
caſe, were equal to what might have actua bein 
found in) Carthage, had it been taken. +! >. 
Liv. ibid. An unforeſeen accident gave Marcellus great © are 
Fry 35 At the time whilſt: al was in confuſion in Syracuſe, 
Archimedes, ſhut vp in his cloſet like a man of another 
world, that does not concern himſelf with what paſſes Wi 
im this, was employed in conſidering geometrical f. 
gures, Which he had drawn upon the ſand. 7 Con- 
templation had engroſſed not only his eyes, but his 
whole ul, in ſuch: a. manner, that he had neither 
heard: the tumult made by the Romans in runging 
about on all ſides, nor the noiſe with which the whole 
city reſounded. On a ſudden a ſoldier came i in to him, 
and bad him follow him to Marcellus. Archimefes 
defired him to ſtay a moment, till he had ſolved. his 
problem, and compleated the demonſtration of it. 
# The ſoldier, who regarded neither his problem not 
his demonſtration; and who did not ſo much as un- 
BF derſtand thoſe words, ; enraged at his delay. drew. Tus 
5 ſword, and killed him. 
| Marcellus was infinitely aided, hen he was in- 
ae of his death. Not being able to reſtore bis 
life, as he would very gladly have done, he did all in 
his power to do honour to his memory. He made 
a ſtrict enquiry after all his relations, treated them 
with great diſtinction, and granted them extraordinary 
privileges. As to Archimedes, he cauſed his funeral 
to be ſolemnized vith great magnificence, and erected 
Tuſc. I. 64. him a monument amongſt thoſe of the moſt illuſtrious 
men Syracuſe had ever produced. His tomb had re- 
mained a long time unknown and buried in oblivion 
till Cicero's time, who coming to Syracuſe i in quality 
of Quæſtor, diſcovered it wich ſome e 5 1 
Ane. Hiſt. have related in what manner elſewhere. - , 7 
icin ver. By the taking of Syracuſe, all Sicily became a r0- 
* 3 5 of the Roman — but it ſy not 22 


13. 
as the: Spaniards and Carthaginians were afterwards, 
43 2 — 
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| nis 1CLAUDIUS;)T6rfuls | 
hat ty whom-4 certain tribute was impoſed; as the reward. = 
e vittors, and the puniſhment of the vanquiſhed: 


* viftoria premium & pana belli. Sicily in fub» 
nitting to the Roman people” preſerved” their ancient 
ights and cuſtoms, and obeyed them on the 2 
tonditions as it had done its Rings. 
Some days before the reduction of Sei . 
aacilius, with fourſcore galleys of five benches of 
ars, failed from Eilybzum to Utica; and having T7 
ntered the port of that city defore day, took all the 
ranſports in it laden with corn. He afterwards land- 
ad his troops, and plundered the whole country round 
bout, and returned on board his ſfups with à great 
Wooty.. He arrived at Lilybæum three days after he 
e ad {et out from thence, and brought with him an 
„hundred and thirty veſſels laden with all kinds 6f pro. 
viſions, and particularly a great quantity of corm 
is which he immediately ſent to Syracuſe. This ſupply 
: delivered both the victors and the conquered people 
from a famine, which began to threaten them, and 
from the fatal effects it would TE" had upon both, 
had it arrived later.. 
8 Marcellus, after the taking of Serben, a oplied 
himſelf in regulating all the affairs of Sicily, which: he 
did with a juſtice, diſintereſtedneſs, and integrity, that 
acquired himſelf in particular great glory, and did in- 
finite honour to the Commonwealth in general. Hi: 
therto, ſays Plutarch, the Romans had manifeſted to 
other nations that they were highly capable of con- 
ducting wars, and very formidable in battles; but 
they had given no great inſtances of their lenity, hus 
manity, and clemency ; in a word, of the virtues ne- 
ceſſary to good government. Marcellus ſeems to have 
been the firſt, who, on this occaſion, ſhewed the 
Greeks, that the Romans excelled them no . in me 
tice, than in valour and ability in war. 

Before Marcellus quitted Sicily, all the cities of 
that province ſent deputies to him, to negotiate their 
intereſts. He treated them all differently, according 
to the different degrees of attachment or r 
their 
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62  FULVIUS, CLAUDIUS, Conſuls. | | 
A. R. g. their inhabitants had ſhewn in regard to the Roma 
Alt, Thoſe who had conſtantly adhered to their party, 
at leaſt had reunited with them before the taking 
Syracuſe, were received and treated honourably, 
good and faithful allies. ' Thoſe whom fear had red 
ced to ſurrender after that conqueſt, received, as con 
quered, ſuch terms as the victor thought fit to impoli 
..... £1 58 
| Liv. xxv. | The Romans had ſtill however in the neighbour 
49, 41: hood of Agrigentum a remainder of the enemy, Who 
were not to be neglected, commanded by Hanno an 
Epicydes, the only Generals of the Carthaginians, tha 
continued in Sicily: a third ſent by Hannibal wall 
come to join them in the room of Hippocrates, whoſll 
name was Mutines, He was an active and enterprizing 
man, who under ſuch a maſter as Hannibal had learn 
cd all the arts and ſtratagems, that could be uſed in 
war. With a body of Numidians, which his Collegue 
- gave him, he over-ran and ravaged, the lands of thi 
enemy, taking care, on the other ſide, to encourage 
the allies, and to give them timely aid, in order to 
retain them in his party; ſo that in a ſhort time al 
Sicily reſounded with his name, and he became the 
moſt aſſured refuge of thoſe, who favoured the Car: 
thaginians. Marcellus having taken the field to pu 
a ſtop to his incurſions, Mutines, without giving him 
| | time to breathe, attacked the Romans in their very 
: poſt, ſpread alarm and terror on all ſides, and the nexi 
1 day, having given them a kind of battle, he obliged 
; them to retire behind their intrenchments, and to keey 
themſelves clofe within them. | Ki 
But, whilſt theſe things paſſed, a ſedition having 
aroſe amongſt the Numidians, three hundred of them 
abandoned their camp, and went into a neighbouring 
city. Mutines ſet out immediately to bring back the 
ſeditious, after having ſtrongly recommended to the 
two other Generals not to come to blows-with the enc- 
my in his abſence. The others, reſenting that advice, 
which ſeemed to carry with it the air of a command, 
and being beſides jealous of the glory of „ to 
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ad; ordered his troops to arm immediately; and 
dvanced in good order againſt the enemy. They 
ould not ſuſtain the charge of the Romans ; eſpecially 
hen they ſaw themſelves abandoned by the Numidian 
vary, upon whom they relied moſt for the victory; 

ad who, partly through a remainder of the diſcon- 

Went, that bad occaſioned the ſedition, and partly thro? 
n attachment to Mutines, whom the two other Gene- 


ot to fight. The Carthaginians in conſequence were 


ng oon put to the rout, with the loſs of à great number 
N rf ſoldiers killed and taken, and eight elephants. This 
in 


was the lafl action of Marcellus in Sicily, who return- 


JU cd victorious to Syracuſe. e ws 

the The year was almoſt elapſed. At Rome Cn. Ful- 
age vius Centumalus and P. Sulpicius Galba, who had 
ß never exerciſed any Curule office, were nominated 
a Confuls. 1 8 
the 1 return now to the facts, which I poſtponed, to 
-ar- avoid interrupting the hiſtory of the events of the war 
pu in Sicily. 1 Fr IR” 
him h 7 . 

— e S C 

ed Firſt campaign of Cato the Cenſar. Philip declares 
ep againſt the Romans. He is beaten near Apollonia by 
the Prætor M. Valerius. Succeſs of the Stipios in 
ing Spain. Diſtribution of the provinces, Departure of 
em the Conſuls. Dafius Altinius of Arpi, traitor to the 
ng Carthaginians, as be had been to the Romans. Hor- 
the rible cruelty of Hannibal. Fabius retakes the city of . 
he Arpi. An hundred and twelve Campanians ſurrender 
1e- themſelves to the Romans. ' Taking of Alternum. Great 
e, fire at Rome. The two Stipios make an alliance with 
d, Syphax, King of Numidia. A Roman. officer forms an 


to infantry for Syphax. Treaty of the Carthaginians _—_ 
| R e Cala, 


w their independance, made haſte to offer the enemy 
tile. Marcellus, who had repulſed the victorious 
annibal before Nola, cbuld not bear to ſee himſelf 
Multed by thoſe he had defeated both by ſea and 


| rals affected to deſpiſe, had engaged with Marcellus 
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A. R. 538. 1 T was under theſe Conſuls, that Cato, who be: ricu 
Ant. C. 1 came ſo famous in the ſequel, made his firſt cam- He 
*'#- paign. He was at that time almoſt twenty, years that 


old. = 4 
Liv, xxiv. We have ſeen that Philip King of Macedonia had ber 
* the year before made a 5 5 with Hannibal, tlie exe- P 


cution of which had been deferred only by the taking 
of his Ambaſſadors. He at laſt declared himſelf 
openly this year againſt the Romans. The Prætor 
Valerius who commanded a fleet near Brunduſium, 
and along the coaſts of Calabria, received deputies 
from the people of Oricum, a city of Epirus, who 
informed him, that that Prince had firſt come to ſound 
Apollonia, after having gone up the river Abus with 
core galleys of two benches of oars : but that af - 
terwards abandoning that enterprize, which appeared 
too long and too difficult, he had ſecretly approached 
Core during the night with his army, and that on 
the firſt . he had made himſelf maſter of that 
city, ſituated in the midſt of a plain, without either 


Walls ſufficiently ſtrong, or troops numerous Enough, 
to 
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chord They deſired the Prætor to ſend them A-R- 


formed deſigns againſt the Romans, and had attacked 
Oricum, only becauſe that eity ſeemed commodious 
in reſpect to his views againſt Italar,.f,·, r 


Valerius, having confided the care of gnarding the 


coaſt to T. Valerius his Lieutenant, ſeti but with his 
fleet, which he kept in readineſs, and in condition to 
act, after having embarked on board tranſports ſuch 
of the troops, as the ſhips of war could not carry: 


” 


'65 
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and having arrived at Oricum the ſreond day, he ca- | 


ſily retook. that city, in which Philip on retinng, had 
left but a weak g on. 5414 HRT Nen Non 91. | 
The deputies of Apollonia came to Valerius in-this 


place, and informed him chat their city was beſieged 


by Philip, only becauſe they refuſed to join with him. 
That they were no longer in a condition to reſiſt him, 
unleſs. the Romans ſent them aid. The Wars of IIly- 
ricum had given the Romans occaſion to make alli- 
ances along all that coaſt. Valerius promiſed them, 
that he would do what they deſired; and without de- 
lay ſent ſhips of war with two thouſand ſoldiers, un- 
der the command of Nævius Criſta, a brave and very 
experienced officer, with orders to repair to the mouth 
of the river Aous, near which Apollonia was ſituated, 
Nævius landed his troops at this place, and having 
ordered the gallies, that brought them, to return to 
Iricum, and rejoin the reſt of the fleet, he marched 
his ſoldiers, removing from the river, by a Way not 


guarded by the Macedonians, and entered the city in 


the night, without being perceived by the enemy. 
They lay {till all the next day. Nævius employed it 
in examining what forces there were in Apollonia, 
and what arms and regular troops it could further 
ſupply. The condition in which he found all things, 
had already given him entire confidence, When he was 


credible ſecurity. and indolence. For this feaſon he 
quitted the city without noiſe at midnight, and enter- 
ed the enemy's camp, who were ſo little upon their 
Vor. IV. F | guard, 


6 


informed, that the enemy paſſed their time with in- 


% 


A. R. n 


pro 
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$, guard, that above a thouſand men had entered then 
works, before they were perceived by any body; and 
if they had Jelfruined: from flaughter, they,\might-hay 
reached the King's tent without any oppoſition. But 
the cries of thoſe, who were put to the ſword at the 

| gates, at length rouſed the Macedonians, who. wen 
ized with fuch a terror, that not only none of them 


took arms, or attempted to re 
the King himſelf fled almoſt naked, as he was when be 
waked, to the riwer's ſide and his ſnhips, in a condition 
which ought to have made a /private ſoldier aſhamed 
How infamous was this for a King and a General! 
The whole army ran the ſame way in a crowd. 
Near three thouſand men were killed: or taken in 
the camp: but the number of priſoners was much 
greater than that of the dead. After the camp of the 


Macedonians was plundered, the Apollionates cauſe 


the Catapultæ, Baliſtæ, and other machines to be carrieſ 


off that had been intended for battering their walls 
with deſign to uſe them for their defence, in caſe they 
ſhould ever be expoſed to the ſame danger.” All the 
reſt of the plunder was abandoned to the Romans 
When this news was brought to Oricum, Valeriu 
immediately failed with his fleet towards the mouth of 
the river, to prevent Philip from getting off with the 
help of his ſhips. That Prince in conſequence, not 
believing himſelf in a condition to fight the Romans 
either by ſea. or land, after having drawn part of hu 
ſhips aſhore, and burnt the reſt, retired: by land -intd 
Macedonia, with the remainder of his ſoldiers; moſt 
of whom had loſt their arms and baggage. M. Vale- 
rius paſſed the winter at Oricum with his fleet. 
In Spain, the Carthaginians, during this year, had 
at firſt ſome advantages; but they received ſeveral 
blows, and loſt ſeveral battles, in which on their fide 
they had, all together, forty-five thouſand men killed 
of taken, with the loſs of fifty elephants, and above 
an hundred and fifty enſigns. Cn.” Scipio, one af 
the two Roman Generals, who commanded in Spain 


with his brother Publius, had his thigh ran 
w. 


ulſe the enemy, bit 


" FABIUS;: SEMPRCNIUs, Confats!/ 


1 having had ſuch good ſucceſa, thought it ſnameful for 1 
mem to leave Saguntum above five years in the hands 
of the Carthaginians, the ruin ofwhichhad occaſioned 
che war. They beat the Carthaginian garriſon out of 

eit, and having retaken the city, forthe? AS rs, of 

mm the old inhabitants as ment cnn. — in it. 0 "Rar 92k 
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al "The firſt. of dae 0 Gch was hos = of ths 
" Wercat Fabius. When the. Conſuls, who had been 
choſen in their abſence, were arrived at Rome, the 
diſtribution of the provinces and troops was regulated; 

ebend it was decreed that two ne legions and twenty 
100 thouſand allies ſhould be levied. The Conſuls, after 
on having raiſed theſe legions, and recruited the reft, 

ook care, according to cuſtom, to expiate the prodi- 


gies, Which Livy: with reaſon calls vain * phantoms, 


hy that illude the eyes and ears, and are afterwards be- 
leved: ſomething real and ſerious. 


pot After this ceremony the Conſuls ſet out, zempro- 
iy nius for Lucania, and Fabius for Apulia. The father 
| Os of the latter joined him near Sueſſula, in order to ſerve 
py under him as his Lieutenant-general. When his ſon 


went to meet him, the Lictors who walked before 


my im, out of reſpect for the age and great reputation 
f 15 of that illuſtrious perſon, ſuffered him to advance on 
r horſeback without ſpeaking to him; and he. had paſſed 


eleven of them, when his ſon perceiving it, ordered 
the laſt, that walked immediately before him, to do 
his duty. Upon that officer's calling to the old man 
to diſmount, he immediately complied, and approach- 
ing the Conſul ſaid to him: „I was willing, ſon, to try 


with a javelin in one of theſe actions. T he Romans; A. R. 628. 


vyhether you knew that you were Conſul.” Ta 
It was in this camp, that Daſius Altinius of: the Liv. xxiv. 


Ve 
No ty of Arpi, came to the Conſul i in the webt attend- 454 | 
Span 2 Ludibriz 1 ed 
at ia oculorum auriumque credita pro veris, . 
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the council of war, ſome were of opinion, * That af. 


his head cut off, as a deſerter and traitor, who, hay: 


ed only by three ſlaves, and promiſed to deliver 
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Arpi to hun for a reward proportioned. to ſuch a ſer. q 
vice. Fabius having deliberated upon the affair n 


ter having cauſed him to be whipt, he ſhould hat 5 
ing no other rule but his private intereſt, was alter 1+ 


nately the enemy of both nations. That after the of 


ſary to go over to the ſide of fortune, he had declared. 


tinius. That there was a medium to be taken in the 


battle of Cannæ, convinced that it was always necel. 


for Hannibal, and had brought his fellow- citizens in gu 
his revolt. That at preſent ſeeing, contrary to his 

expectation and wiſhes, that the affairs of the Romani c.. 
took a better turn, and that the Commonwealth ſeemed... 
to riſe upon its loſſes, he came to offer thoſe he had Dy 
betrayed before a new treachery. That his heart hal cat 
always been on one ſide, 'whilft his body was on th fen 
other, as contemptible an enemy as faithleſs al ba! 
That it was neceſſary to make an exemplary puniſh hir 
ment of him, and add it to thoſe of the ſchoolmaſtai cor 
of Falerii and Pyrrhus's phyſician, as a third leflonl co 
for the traitors and villains that were for imitatin for 
him.” | Coat 9145 {0 ABBY it; 
The father of the Conſul was not of this opinii 
He ſaid, That at a time when the war was carriel 
on on all ſides, they talked as if they were at peat 
with every body. That far from inviting the States 
of Italy from continuing on the ſide of the Carthaꝶ 
nians by an ill-placed ſeverity, it was neceſſary toe: 
deavour to bring them back to their alliance wit 
the Romans. That it were imprudent to treat thoſe 
who inclined to return to their duty, with rigoùt 
That if people might abandon the Romans, 1 not 
have liberty to come over to them again, it was not td 
be doubted, but Rome would ſoon have no allies, and 
that all Italy would join Hannibal. That after all, he 
was not abſolutely for repoſing any confidence in Al 


affair. That without conſidering him at preſent eithe! 
as an enemy or a friend, it was neceſſary to keep hin 
| | near 

8 
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ſhould continue a priſoner at large —_ 975 War. 
That when it ſhould. be 2 migh t judge 
whether it were moſt proper to — bd him, either 
for his paſt revolt, or to pardon Ir for his preſent 
return.” He, and thoſe who attended him, were: las 
den with chains, and ſent to Cales with a great ſum 
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a 
near the camp in ſome ſafe and faithful city, where he A. R. 


Eg 


of gold which he had brought with him, and which 
cel vas kept very faithfully for him. During the day he 
red vas ſuffered to walk abroad under a guard, that art 


fully locked him up at night. 

As ſoon as' the People. of. Arpi diſcovered tis: abo 
ſence, they ſought for him carefully, but to no pur- 
poſe. As he was the principal citizen of the place, 
the rumour of his abſence ſpreading on all ſides, oc- 
caſioned abundance of trouble and alarm; and the 
fear of ſome revolution induced them to give Hanni- 
lu bal advice of all that had paſſed. This news gave 
mu nim no manner of pain. For beſides his havin 
u conſidered Altinius as a man, in whom no confidence 
dai could be ſafely placed, he found a pretext in his flight 
due for ſeizing his 4 which was very conſiderable. 
But, to make the world believe, that anger had a 
greater ſhare in his revenge than avarice, he uſed his 
family, not only with ſeverity, but with the moſt hor- 
rid cruelty and barbarity. He cauſed his wife and 
children to be brought to his camp, and having or- 
dered them to be tortured firſt to make them diſcover 
what was become of Daſius, and afterwards what gold 
and filver he had left in his houſe; when he was in- 


the ſport. 


formed. the deſign of beſieging Arpi. After having 
taken a near view of its ſituation and walls, he re- 
ſolved to attack it at a place, which being the 
ſtrongeſt, was alfo the leaft guarded. He formed a 
detachment of his beſt officers and braveſt ſoldiers, 
whom he ordered to ſcale the wall at that place'in the 

= "y_ 


formed by this means of every ching, he commanded 
them to be burnt alive; which was executed wo | 


Fabius having ſet out from Sueſſula, immediately | 
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39- night, and afterwards to force a low and narrow gate, 
which opened into a ſtreet. not much frequented in ai 
E the city almoſt abandoned. A ſtorm roſe very 
uckily for them; and the rain, which began about 
midnight, having obliged the ſentinels to ſhelter them 
42 quitting. their poſts, the wall was ſcaled, and 
the gate forced. On the firſt ſound af the trumpets 
which was the ſignal agreed upon, Fabius made 
troops advance, and entered the city a little befon 
day through the gate he had cauſed to be thrown 
down. The enemy waked then, the rain having 
ceaſed” before day- break. The garriſon, which Han. 
nibal had placed in Arpi, conſiſted of five thouſand 
men, to whom the inhabitants had added three thou 
ſand of their citizens armed at their own expence, 
The, Carthaginians, who were not aſſured of their f. 
delity, and who apprehended that they might attack 
them in the rear, made them march in the front 
The fight began in the midſt of darkneſs, and in 
narrow ſtreets; the Romans having ſeized not on) 
the avenues, but even the tops of the houſes next 
the gate, to prevent the damage that might be dane 
them by ſtones from above. Whilſt they were thu 
at blows, upon ſome reproaches which the Roman 
made the people of Arpi for having given themſelye 
up to a foreign and barbarous nation, the latter pro: 
feſſed that it had been much againſt their will, and 
that they had been ſold by their principals, with6 
waiting their conſent. Soon after, in conſequence d 
theſe mutual explanations, the Prætor of the city hav: 
ing been brought to the Conſul, who gave him hy 
word that the paſt ſhould be forgot, the Arpinians on 
2 ſudden turned their arms againſt the Carthaginians 
At that inſtant, about a thouſand Spaniards came 
over to the Conſul's fide, requiring nothing more 
than that the Carthaginian garriſon ſhould be permit 
ted to retire. The gates were immediately opened to 
the Carthaginians, no hurt was done them, as had 
been agreed; and they went to Hannibal at San 


3 
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Except him who had twice betrayed: them. Double: 


\ 


71 1 
n this manner did Arpi return to its obediencè to the A. R. 339. 
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Romans, . without, the loſs of any of its inhabitants, 273 
pay was given to the Spaniards, who from thenceforth 
ontinued faithful to the Romans, and did them great 
ervices on many occaſſ ons 19 eg | 
Whilſt the Conſuls were, the one in Apulia, and Liv. xxiv. 
he other in Lucania, an hundred and twelve of the .. 
oft illuſtrious citizens of Capua, under pretence of 
leſiring to plunder the enemy's country, demanded 
permiſſion of the magiſtrates to quit the city, and as 
oon as they had obtained it, they repaired to the 
amp of the Romans near Sueſſula. After having 
ade themſelves known to the advanced guard, they 
lemanded to be conducted to the Prætor, to whom 
hey had ſomething important to communicate. Cn. 
ulvius, who commanded at this poſt, having been 
nformed of their demand, ordered ten of them to be 
brought to him without arms,. When they had made 
nown their deſire to him, which extended no farther 
han that their eſtates ſnould be reſtored to them, when 
apua ſhould ſubmit again to the Romans, he receiv- 
d them all under his protection. por of ah . 
The Prætor Sempronius Tuditanus (it was this Tu- 
litanus, who, the night after the battle of Cannæ, 
ſcaped through the enemy, whilſt the reſt through 
ear did not dare to quit the camp) this Prætor made 
imſelf maſter of Aternum by ſtorm. He took more 
han ſeven thouſand priſoners, and found a great quan- 
ity of braſs and ſilver money in it. . 


1 


= 


[ - 


At the ſame time a fire happened at Rome, and 
burnt with ſo much violence during two nights and a 
day, that it conſumed. a great number of buildings ; 
and temples. oa | : 57 
This ſame year, the two Scipio's, encouraged by Liv. xxiv, 
he conſiderable advantages they had gained in Spain, 49- 
vhere they had added new allies to the old ones they 


had brought back into the party of the Romans, ex= 
tended their views as far as Africa itſelf, Having 
I T4: been 
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been informed, that Syphax, King. of a great pan 
of Numidia, after having been a friend to the Cartha- 
ſent an embaſſy to him, conſiſting of three officer 
(Centurions,) whom they commiſſioned | to malte 
treaty of amity and alliance with him, and to alſfuire 


ginians, had on a ſudden declared againſt them, they 


hum that if he continued to make war againſt the Cat. 


chaginians, the Roman People, to whom he would 

thereby render great ſervice, and themſelves, would 
cultivate all occaſions to do what ſhould be agreeable 
to him, and to teſtify their entire gratitude. Tha 
barbarous Prince received the embaſly with great joy, 
and in a converſation, which he had with the three 
deputies, who were all old officers, upon the manner of 
making war, he could not forbear admiring the dif- 
cipline. which the Romans cauſed to be obſerved in 
their armies ; and the compariſon which he made be. 
tween their method and his, ſhewed him how ignorant 
he was in the art of war. He demanded of them 
as the firſt proof of the amity and alliance they cams 
to offer him, that only two of them ſhould return to 
give an account of their commiſſion to their Generals 
and leave the third with him to. inſtruct his troops in 
the art of fighting on foot, of which he owned that 
his Numidians, though very dexterous in een 
horſes, knew little or nothing. He added, that from 
the earlieſt origin of their nation, their anceſtors had 
never made war in any other manner, and that himſel 
and his ſubjects had been formed from their infane 
in this. But as they had an enemy who was ver 
ſtrong in infantry, it was highly for his intereſt" to be. 
come equal to them in that reſpect. That he had mei 
in abundance: that all that was to be done, was only 
to give them proper arms, to teach them to handle 
them well, and to keep their ranks in battle, inſtead 
of drawing up and fighting in throngs, as had been 
their cuſtom,” The Ambaſſadors anſwered, that the 


* Numidia was a great country of Africa, bounded on the north by 
Mount Atlas, which ſeparated it from Africa proper, and Mauritania: 
on the ſouth it had Libya interior, | - 


would 


tri 
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part would do all he deſired: but they made him pro miſe, AR. g. 
tha chat he would diſmiſs: the officer they left with Tra x - 203 
hey W:tcir Generals did not approve of his Ray: _ 
cen dominionnnss ; 

e 4 This officer was called Q. . The dts 

Jure others returned to give an account of their embaſſy ; 


and Syphax ſent ſome on his ſide to receive the en- 
gagements of the Roman Generals. He gave them 
orders at the ſame time to make the Numidians, that 


able ſerved in the Carthaginian army, go over to the Ro- 
ha mans. Statorius on his fide found amongſt the youth 
Jof Numidia enough to form Syphax bodies of infan- 
hree try, whom he taught to perform the exerciſe, and all 
r o the military evolutions: to follow their colours, and 
di, keep their ranks, with as much eaſe as the Romans 
in chemſelves. And laſtly he inured them ſo well to fa - 
be. tigues and all the duties of military diſcipline, as they 


were practiſed in the armies of che Commonwealth, 
that the King ſoon relied as much upon his infantry 

as upon his cavalry, and even defeated the Carthagi- 
nians in a battle he fought with them in the open 

ras field. 

8 I The Ade der of Sy hax alſo occafloned a revo- 1 
tha lution in Spain highly in favour of the Romans. For 

Bing moſt of the Numidians, on the firſt rumour of their 

rom arrival, went over to them. 

had The Carthaginians were no ſooner informed of the Liv."xxiv. 
nel treaty, lately concluded between Syphax and the Ro- 9: 
nc mans, than they ſent Ambaſſadors to Gala, King of 
ven that part of Numidia, of which the people were called 
be. Maſſyli, to aſk his alliance and amity. Gala had a 
meu fon called Maſiniſſa, only ſeventeen years old, but in 
on whom, even fo early, virtues began to ſhine out, 
nde which ſeemed to promiſe, that he would leave his de- 
call ſcendants a kingdom more opulent and of greater ex- 
xe tent, than that he ſhould receive from his anceſtors, 
her The Carthaginian deputies told Gala, * That Syphax 

| had joined the Romans only with deſign to ſtrengthen 
bY himſelf againſt the other Kings and States of Atrica. 
That it 5 therefore for Galas intereſt to unite as 
uld Jook 
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A-R- 529- ſoon as poſſible with the Carthaginians : that before 


Syphax ſhould go to Spain, or the Romans come 0 


Africa, it was eaſy to ap and cruſh the former, 


who had hitherto only the, name of oy from the Ro- 


mans. 

It was not very difficult for em to pern Gala 
to raiſe an army, which Maſiniſſa was appointed to 
march to their aid; and who having joined the troops 
of Carthage, defeated Syphax in a great battle, in 
which thirty thouſand men were killed upon the! ſpot. 
Syphax, with a ſmall number of horſe, retired to the 
country of the Mauruſii, that lay at the extremity of 
Africa along the ocean, near the-ſtraits of Gibraltar; 

there, a great number of Barbarians, upon the ru- 
mour of his preſence, having repaired to him from all 
parts, he preſently formed a conſiderable body of an 
army. But Maſiniſſa, not to give him time to breathe, 
or to go to Spain, from which he was ſeparated only 
by a ſmall arm of the ſea, ſoon came up with him 
with his victorious army. It was there only with his 
own forces, and without the aid of the race 
he continued a war with Se in which he aqui 
ed great glory. 

Nothing memorable paſſed in Spain, except that 
the Roman Generals engaged the youth of the“ Cel- 
tiberians to ſerve under them, by promiſing them the 
ſame advantages as they had from the Carthaginians; 
and their ſending of above three hundred Spaniards 
of principal diſtinction into Italy, to debauch, if they 
could, thoſe of their nation who carried arms under 
Hannibal. Till this year, the Romans, according 1 to 
Livy, had never employed mercenary ſoldiers. in their 


armies : the 2 Celtiberians were the firſt that ſerved 2s 


ſuß hn. 
Whilſt the things T have juſt been relating aſſed i in 
Spain, Hannibal continued in the territory . Taren- 


” * Celtiberia was a part of Hiſpania Tarraconenſis. This people in- 
habited the country upon the right fide of the Iberus. | Numantia was 


one of their principal cities. 
+ Freinſhemius relates after Polybius and Zonaras, that in the firſt 


Punic war, ſome Gauls were received into the pay of the Romans. 
| | dum, 
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tum, full of hopes of making himſelf maſter of that 
city, by the treachery of the inhabitants. Some very 


inconſiderable places ſurrendered to him. 


At the ſame time, of the twelve ſtates of Brutium, 
that had joined Hannibal ſome years before, and thoſe 
of Conſentia, and Thurium, which was the antient 
Sybaris, returned to their alliance with the Romans. 
Their example would have been followed by a greater 
number, if the defeat that L. Pomponius Veientanus, 
} Præfect of the allies, drew upon himſelf by his raſh- 


neſs, had not prevented it. He had been a Tax- 
farmer, before he applied himſelf to the profeſſion 
of arms. Some advantages, which he gained over 


the enemy in the country of the Brutii in reſpect to 
foraging, having fluſhed him, he looked upon himſelf 


as a conſummate General. Having in conſequence 


haſtily drawn together ſome troops, he had the bold- 


neſs to offer Hanno battle, who killed or took a great 
number of men, as well peaſants as ſlaves, as igno- 
rant of diſciplne as their Leader. The leaſt loſs ſuſ- 
zained on this occaſion was that of the commander 
himſelf, who being taken priſoner, ſuffered * the pu- 
niſhment his ſenſeleſs enterprize, and an infinite num- 
ber of injuries he had done the State, and his Aſſo- 
ciates by frauds, rapine, and all other unjuſt methods, 
deſerved. „ 


The length of the war, the troubles of which 


uſually induce a neglect of civil government, had in- 
troduced ſo great a change in the minds of the Ro- 
mans, and ſo altered the religion of their anceſtors 
by the mixture of many foreign ceremonies, that, ſays 
Livy, both the Gods and men ſeemed to have become 
quite different from what they were before. A mul- 
titude of ſoothſayers and ſacrificers without title or 
authority, accuſtomed to inrich themſelves, by a gain 
equally eaſy and illicit, at the expence of a blind 


t This was a military office equal to that of a Tribune in the le- 
gions, | | 
Tum temerariz pugnæ auctor & ant? publicanus, omnibus malis 
artibus & republics & ſocietatibus infidus, damnoſuſque. Lv. 
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carried to ſuch an exceſs, that the Senate at length was ane 
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9 and. credulous populace, had filled people's mind: 


with idle ſuperſtitions. Perſons of merit had long fea 
expreſſed i in ſecret their diſguſt of this abuſe. It was |<” 


obliged to order the Prætor M.. Atilius to put a ſtop 
to. fuch practices. That Magiſtrate ordered by a de- th⸗ 
cree, publiſhed in the aſſembly of the People, Na that L 
whoever had in their keeping any forms of predic- 
tions, prayers, or ſacrifices in writing, ſhould deliver 
them in to him before the firſt of” April; and all In 
perſons, of whatſoever condition they might be, were ha 


prohibited to ſacrifice in any public or ſacred: Place, Sp 


with any new or foreign ceremonies.“ ne 
This year, P. Cornelius Scipio, afterwards Runa WE 
ed Africanus, was created Curule Edile. When he G0 
preſented himſelf. as a candidate for that office, the thi 
Tribunes of the People oppoſed his nomination, giv-0 


ing for their reaſon that he was not of ſufficient age toil ©* 


exerciſe it. He boldly replied : < If all the Romans * 
are willing to ele& me Ædile, I am old enough. ar 
Immediately all the Tribes gave him their ſuffrages * 
with ſo much zeal and unanimity, that the Tribune, 2 
immediately deſiſted from their oppoſition. Scipio bo 
was then but one and twenty. I ſhall very ſoon ob- b 


ſerve what the age was, that was neceſſary ir hold- th 
ng the great offices. a 
The Curule Ædiles celebrated the Romih Gare N 


Polyb. x. 


during two days with as much magnificence as war 
ſible in thoſe times; and cauſed a congius of ol 70 
to be diſtributed to each ſtreet, that is about five 
ounds fourteen ounces. 6 
The plebeian ZEdiles accuſed ſeveral. Roman Ls | 
dies: of leading bad lives ; ſome of whom were found 
guilty, and baniſhed. h 
The election of P. Scipio into the ce of Adi | 
is differently related by Polybius, and 1 think it pro- 
PF to repeat here what he ſays of it. 
Lucius Scipio, the elder brother, dirordiget to that i 
Author, of him we are ſpeaking of, ſtood for the 1 
Curule 9 At firlt Publius did not care ww 
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er of hurting him, or of appearing to ſet up in 
= ompetition with his elder, : which- was not dece nt, 


was and contrary to his intention. But when che time of 

ſtop he aſſemblies approached, reflecting on one ſide, 

4. chat che people were not much inclined in favour of 

that Lucius, and on the other, that he was much-belpved 

dic. by them, he thought, that the only means to get the 

ver Adileſhip for his brother, was to ſet up wirn him. 

al n order to bring his mother into this opinion (für le 


had only to conciliate her, their father being chen in 


ce interefted herſelf extremely for her eldeſt ſon ! ſhe 
m. vent every day from temple to temple to ſollieit the 
hel Co ds in his favour, and offered frequent ſacrifices to 


Fo private or public undertakings, addreſſed themſelves 
: to fo the Gods to obtain ſucceſs. Publius went to her; 
an; and told her that he had twice dreamed the fame 
h. dream: that in it both himſelf and his brother ſeemed 


| to have been created Ædiles, and that they were both 
returned home from the Forum when they met her at 
the door to receive them, and that ſhe-tenderly em- 


5 braced them. A mother could not be inſenſible to 


14. WM choſe words. Would to the Gods,” cried ſhe, 
« that T might ſee fo happy a day! Are you wil 
Jing, mother, that we ſhould make the attempt,“ 
ſaid Scipio to her? She gave her conſent, not ima- 
95 nige but that all this was ſerious. This was enough 

r Scipio. He ordered ſuch a white robe to be made 


he put on this robe for the firſt time, and in that ha- 


bit appeared in the Forum. The People, who before 


agreeably ſurprized at fo extraordinary a proceeding: 
He went forwards to the place aſſigned for the candi- 
nat dates, and ſtood by his Proche All the ſuffrages 
he were united not only in favour of him, but of his bro- 
to ther by his recommendation. They returned — 
"1 8 * 


7 1 


Spain) he thought of the following expedient.” She 


them. It is remarkable that the Pagans, in all their 


for him, as was uſually worn by the candidates for of- 
fices; and one morning before his; mother was up, 


LA 
aſk that office in conjunction with his brother, for A i 
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4. R. 539- and their mother had been informed of what had jul 
* happened. Tranſported with joy, ſhe came to the 
door to receive her two ſons, and fle into their arms | 
to embrace them. The pretended dream of -Seipig 
which his mother took great care to publiſh, did not 
a little contribute, according to Polybius, in effect of 
the good and ſudden ſucceſs, with which it was fal. 
lowed, to cauſe him to be conſidered afterwards as. 
man favoured and even inſpired by the Gods; and we 
Liv, xxvi. {Hall ſee that on his ſide, he took Pains to configs the 
38. , Romans in that opinion. > bg 
However P. Scipio might be. created File, it is 

e that he was then but one and twenty or two 

and twenty years old, as three years after, when; he 

Was ſent to command in Spain, he was but four and 
Polyb. vi. twenty. The Laws that directed the years, at which 
466. perſons might hold the great offices, were not yet in 
uſe: but, afterwards, it was not allowed to exerciſe 

them before having ſerved ten n and conſe- 
quently before twenty-ſeven years of age; for the 
Romans began to ſerve at ſeventeen. In the 573d 

year of Rome, in the Conſulſhip of Q. Fulvius Flac. 

cus and L. Manlius Acidinus, I. Villius, a Tribune ce 

of the People, paſſed a law, that fixed the age at : 

which the Curule offices might be demanded and ob- 
tained: for only thoſe were in queſtion. According 

to Manucius, the age for the Curule Ædileſhip was 

ſeven and thirty; for the Prztorſhip, . 3 and for m 

ma Conſulſhip, three and forty. 


þ 
* 
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A. R. 50. Q. Ful virus FLaccus, III. f 
Ant. C. | 3 : 
212. Ar. CLaupius PULCHER. hi 


. Fulvius had been twice Conſul and Cenſor in 
the interval between the firſt and ſecond Punic wars, e: 
and had been twice Prætor ſince Hannibal had entered 
Italy. Claudius was the ſame, who had commanded 
in Sicily before, and under, Marcellus. The Com- 
monwealth had twenty-three legions on foot this, year, oc 
that is, two hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand men. 


A great 


- 


FULVIUS,' CLAUDIUS,/ Conſuls _ 


ſion of M. Poſtumius Pyrgenſis a Publican, or Tax- 2. 
farmer; who had not his fellow for avarice and fraud; Liv. xxv. 
except the Pomponius mentioned above. We have? 
ſpoke before on the contract made by the Common- 
wealth with perſons of buſineſs for ſupplying the ar- 
mies in Spain with all neceſſary proviſions; and we 
have ſeen, that one condition of that contract was, 
that the Commonwealth ſhould ſtand to all the loſſes, 
that might happen by violent ſtorms. This conven- 
tion had made way for two kinds of knavery. They 
had given in falſe ſhipwrecks; andthe true ones they 
had declared, had been purpoſely occaſioned by them- 
ſelves. For, having laden old ruinous veſſels withi 
merchandize of little value and ſmall quantity; they 
had ſunk them, after having ſaved the ſeamen in ſkiffs 
prepared for that purpoſe They afterwards had 
given in falſe accounts of a great number of conſider- 
able effects loſt. 15 67 0158 T es ae 
The Prætor M. Atilius, being informed of this 
fraud, had declared it to the Senate the preceding 
year. But, as in the preſent eonjuncture it was ne- 
ceſſary to: hold fair with the contractors, it was not 
judged proper to paſs a decree againſt them. The 
People acted with more ſeverity in reſpect to them. 
Spurius and Lucius Carvilius, two brothers, and Tri- 
bunes of the People, enraged at ſo hateful and infa- 
mous a malverſation, accuſed Poſtumius, and carried 
their point ſo as to have him fined two hundred thou- | 
ſand Aſſes, that is, about five hundred pounds ſter- Ducen- 
ling. The day on which he was to appear to make om 
his defence being come, he came- before the People, multam 
aſſembled in ſo great a number, that the place of the dixerunt. 
Capitol was ſcarce big enough to contain them. His 
cauſe was pleaded. The People were ſo averſe. to 
him, that his only remaining hope was, that C. Servi- 
lius Caſca, one of the Tribunes of the People, and 
his near relation, would oppoſe the concluſions of his 
collegues, before the Tribes proceeded to vote. The 
witneſſes having been heard, the Tribunes made the 

| multitude 


2 


A great confuſion was raiſed at Rome on the occa- A. . 


80 


e 


A. R. . dene; 80 Fee going on draw 4 
Ant. C. ro know which of the Tribes ſhould yore fi cn 
the mean time the accuſed preſſed Caſca to diſmiſs the 

aſſembly, by declaring in their favour, and /oppoſing 


the proceedings of his collegues. Caſca was nen 
perplexity, divided between the fear of ſeeing his re 
lation ſentenced, and the ſhame of defending ſo- bad 


a cauſe. The contractors ſeeing that they had ditt] 


to hope from his protection, in order to excite ſome 
commotion, that might prevent the deciſion of this 
affair, advanced News their followers into the 
which had been left open by the withdrawing of the 
multitude, diſputing highly againſt the Tribunes and 
the People themſelves. They were upon the point 
of coming to blows, when the Conſul addreſſing him. 
ſelf to the Tribunes: Don't you fee,” ſand he, 
« that they deſpiſe your authority; that they treat you 
< with violence; and that, if you do not itnmediately 
« diſmiſs the aſſembly, a ſedition will break out.? 
Aſſoon as the People were retired by the order of 
the Tribunes, the Senate was aſſembled, to whom 
the Conſuls repreſented the tumult, which the jnſ6- 


lence of the Publicans had excited amongſt the Peo-' 


ple, in order to prevent them from voting. They ob- 
ſerved, that Camillus, whoſe baniſhment had occa- 

ſioned the ruin of the city, had ſuffered his country 
to paſs. ap unjuſt ſentence againſt him. That before 
him the Decemviri, by whoſe laws Rome was ſtill ac 
tually governed, and afterwards many other Romans, 


principal perſons of the Commonwealth, had in like 
manner ſuffered with ſubmiſſion the judgments paſſed 


on them by the People. That none but Poſtumius 
had preſumed to uſe violence in order to deprive his 


citizens of the liberty of their ſuffrages. That he 


had diſſolved the aſſembly, trampled upon the autho- 
rity of the Tribunes, and attacked the People at the 


head of a ſeditious rout in a manner drawn up in 


battle. That if they had not proceeded to blows, if 
blood had not been ſhed, it was only owing to the 


moderation and Patience of the magiſtrates, who had 
given 


-- 
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J W:antic wretches, that were upon che point of pan 
then very thing in a flame.” 

ing The ve of the Seataſt e eben havithe.- 
ex {Expreſſed themſelves much in the ſame- terms; and 
re 1 Senate having declared by a decree, that the con- 


8 pecuniary puniſhment, with which they would at firſt 
ce =" been ſatisfied, and having formed new articles 


hey in the mean time ordered the Lictor to ſeize the 


and place aſſigned him. Poſtumius gave ſecurity, 
ut did not appear on the day fixed : which made 


hat if Poſtumius did not appear before the firſt of 


ay, and having been cited, ſnould neither appear 
m elf, nor a e body for him, he ſhould be deemed 
2. rom thencefort as baniſhed, his eſtate ſhould be ſold - 


ri water be prohibited him.“ There was no law at 
Nome for condemning a citizen to baniſhment in . 

preſs terms: but © to prohibit him fire and water, 
1 ithout which life cannot be preſerved, was actually 


o condemn him to baniſnment, by obliging him to 


ns, 
ke ountry, - 
* An exemplary punilhupent 5 this "TY . = 


ws 

ki Ind Knaveries, which impunity continues and encou- 
te ages in contempt of laws and public good. 

o. After Poſtumius was ſentenced, all who had ay 
he bare in the tumult and ſedition, were cited to appear 
in end to give ſecurity for doing fo; in conſequence of 
if which thoſe who wanted bail were carried to priſon. 
he oſt of them, to avoid this danger, went volunta- 
þ nly into baniſhment. And this was the iſſue of the 


2 
8 


duct of the Publicans, on this occaſion, was a rebel- 
ious attempt againſt the public order, and of perni- 
ious example, the Tribunes immediately dropped the 


perſon of Poſtumius, and carry him to priſon, if he 
id not give ſecurity for his appearance at the time 


he People, on the motion of the Tribunes, decree, 


or the uſe of the een „ and fire and 


eek that elſe chere, which he could not have in his 


from time to time, would put a ſtop to many frauds 


Vor, 1 G | frauds 


81 


418. 


gainſt the accuſed, that amounted to baniſhment, 


given way for the preſent to the preſumption of a few At R. - 


* 
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A. R. 540. frauds of the contractors, and of the inſolence d 8 
Ant. C. thoſe who undertook to defend it. | 
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Aſſemblies were afterwards held for the ele&in 
of a Pontifex Maximus in the room of P, Corneliu 
Lentulus, who had died a little before. Three co 


petitors ſtood for this office, and ſollieited it wißt 
at ardor, and vivacity: Q. Fulvius Flaccus, th x 
Conſul for the third time, and formerly eg h 
T. Manlius Torquatus, who. had | alſo been t 
.Conſul and Cenſor ; and P. Licinius Craſſus, wh tl 
was upon the point of ſtanding for the Curule —_ 0 
ſhip. The laſt, young as he was, carried it b 
his competitors, notwithſtanding their advanced s 0⁰ 
and the great offices they. had borne. The Ra 9020 
this preference are not unworthy our curioſity. Pal ſu 
haps there was no other but the caprice of the ru 
ple. The perſon elected however merited the hono at 
of ſuch a choice, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of ty of 
hiſtory. - Craſſus was the only one, in an hundred a ap 
twenty years, who had been created Pontifex Maxim Pe 
before he had exerciſed any Curule affices. car 
The Conſuls found great difficulties in compleatin lea 
the levies. There was not ſufficient number of you we 
to recruit the old legions, and form the new: ane bes 
that were to be ſet on foot. The Senate, without do- 
penſing with their duty in that reſpect, created a doi ma 
ble Triumvirate, and thoſe commiſſioners had rd * c 
to go to all the towns and cities of Italy, one half wh: 
them within fifty miles round Rome, and the othe Re: 
beyond that diſtance, to enquire what number of thir 
youth each diſtri& could ſupply. They had orders it n 
Hiſt all that ſeemed ſtrong enough to bear arms, thou led 
not of the age aſſigned by the laws. The Tribune Ang 
were deſired, if they thought proper, to propoſe to n 
law to the People, in virtue of which, thoſe, u paſſi 
ſhould liſt before the age of ſeventeen, ſhould be : 
lowed their campaigns, in the ſame manner as if they in be 
had entered the ſervice at ſeventeen or upwards. Th nn ira 
Triumviri made the levies EE to their coma babe 


ſion. 


The 
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The Romans had long apprehended. the revolt of A. R. $46. 
the Tarentines as much as Hannibal had room to JO 
hope it, when an event, that paſſed at Rome itſelf, ., . 
haſtened the execution of it. Phileas, a citizen of - 
Tarentum, had long been at Rome under the cha- 
rafter of an envoy. He was of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, 
and ſuffered the repoſe with. impatience in which he 
had long languiſned. He found means to get acceſs 
to the hoſtages, whom the Tarentines had given to 
the Commonwealth, and who were kept in the temple 
of Liberty. No great care was taken to guard them; 
becauſe it was neither for the intereſt of themſelves 
or their country, to deceive the Romans. In fre- 
quent converſations that he had with them, he per- 
ſuaded them to make their eſcape : and having cor- - 
rupted two of thoſe who kept the keys of the temple, 
at the cloſe of day he took them out of their place 
of confinement and fled with them. Aſſoon as day 
appeared, the noiſe of their eſcape ſpread in the city. 
Perſota were immediately difgnched. after them, who 
came up with them at Tarracina, fifteen or ſixteen 
leagues from Rome, and brought them back. They 
were treated with the utmoſt rigor ; and after having 
been ſcourged with rods in the Forum, were thrown 
down from the top of the Tarpeian rock. The Ro- 
man people, in 15 ſudden and cruel a puniſhment, 
* conſulted only their rage, and the deſire of revenge, 
which are bad counſellors, and never hear reaſon. 
Reaſon acts ſlowly: it weighs and examines every 3 
thing: it leayes room for reflection and repentance : ; 
it never puniſhes without regret; and, when compel - 
led to it, proportions the puniſhment to the crime. 
Anger is precipitate, violent, and unjuſt: it hearkens 
to nothing, and follows only the firſt impulſe which 
paſſion inſpires. The revolt of two powerful cities of 
- * Cupidine atque ira, peſſimĩs conſultoribus, graſſari. . SALLUST. ; 
in bell. JUGURTH, ' Rinne bs Rey 
Ira ſibi indulget, ex libidine judicat, & audire non vult. Ratio 
utrique parti locum dat & tempus ---- ut excutiendæ ſpatium veritati 
habeat. Ratio id judicari vult, quod æquum eſt: ira id æquum vi- 
deri vult, quod judicavit. SæuEO. de ira, i. 16. . 
N £ G 2 Italy 
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4:R. fle. Italy made the Romans ſenſible, how wrong they wer 
in proceeding to ich wiverity,” yr... 


nt. C 
212. 


Liv. xxv. 


t=o-T 1. 
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vii. 529. 
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night, whilſt the Commander of the Roman garriſon 
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So cruel a puniſhment exceedingly enraged the TA 
rentines. Many of the principal perſons of the city 
formed à conſpiracy for delivering it up to Hannibal, 
They were a great while concerting the meaſures ne. 
ceſſary to the ſucceſs of their deſign. The Carths. 
ginians at length were received into the city in the 


called Livius, was full of wine and faſt aſleep. Mol 
of the Romans eſcaped into the citadel. - It was al molti 
entirely ſurrounded with the ſea like a peninſula ; and 
the reſt was covered with very high rocks, and in. 
cloſed with a wall and broad fofle on the fide next the 


© £4* 
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ity itadel ſo well fortified by aſſault: that it was no leſs 
2a) WW ificult to take it by a regular fiege, as long as the 


vith which he could. prevent convoys from, coming to 
hem, he could ſoon reduce them either to abandon 


ake their galleys put to ſea, whilſt the enemy were 


ept them in a manner blocked up. _ | 
Hannibal' had a great principle : which was, that 
frequently, what was impoſſible to common men, 


iple upon this occaſion. By his order a great number 
f carts were got together, which were made faſt to 
ach other : machines were prepared for drawing ſhips 
but of the ſea: the ways were made broader and more 
vel, that the carriages might paſs through them with 
he greater eaſe and ſpeed : and a ſufficient number of 
en and draught-beaſts for ſuch an undertaking, were 
provided. . The high-ſtreet croſſed the whole city, 
and ran from the port to the main ſea at the other ex- 


t upon carriages. The work was began and carried 
dn with ſo much zeal and ardor, that at the end of 
ome few days a well equipped fleet was ſeen turning 
he point of the citadel, and anchoring at the very 
outh of the port. Hannibal, after having put the 
affairs of the Tarentines into this condition, returned 
nto his winter- quarters. | | 


* Multa quæ impedita naturi ſunt, conſilio expediuntur. Liv. 
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nemy were maſters at ſea. That if he had ſhips, 
he place, or to ſurrender.” The Tarentines agreed 
n all he ſaid ; but they did not fee how they could 


aſters of the entrance of the port,- in which -they 


vas only difficult to thoſe who knew how to employ 
derſeverance and induſtry. He made uſe of his prin- 


remity. He cauled the galleys to be drawn through 


8 


| ieged themſelves. He therefore made the Taren- A. R. 540 
ines ſenſible, That it was not poſſible to take a 
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Feriæ Latine. Time when the Conſuls entered upon office 
Origin of the games called Ludi Apollinares. The Con 
ſuls force Hanno's camp near Capua, whither he wa 
carrying proviſions. The people of Metapontum and 
Thurium ſurrender io Hannibal. The Conſuls prepan 

10 beſiege Capua. Fuluius, Prætor of the Lucanians, 
betrays Gracchus his friend and gueſt, The Conſuls tt 
ceive a blow before Capua. Single combat between 
Criſpinus a Roman, and Badius a Campaniau. Ball 
between the Conſuls and Hannibal with equal advantagt, 
M. Centenius Penula defeated by Hannibal. Capua bt 
ſieged in form. The ſiege is vigorouſly carried on by th 
two Pro-conſuls. Hannibal comes to the relief of Capua, g. 
and retires after a rude battle. He marches again the 
Rome, to make a diverſian. The Pro-conſul Fulviu 
receives orders to follow him with his troops for the dt gel 
fence of Rome. Great alarm amongſt the Peoplti 
Hannibal incamps near the Anio. Both fides prepant N 
for a battle. A great ſtorm prevents it two ſeverd 
times from being fought. Hannibal mortified by that Will h 
two ſingular events, retires to the extremity of Brutium, 
Fulvius returns to Capua. Capua reduced to extrem- 
ties. The garriſon write to Hannibal, and reproat ll ful 
him warmly. Deliberation of the Senate of Capus. 
Eloquent diſcourſe of Vibius Virius. Many Senatit 

Kill themſelves. Capua ſurrenders at laſt. Terribt 


puniſhment 
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puniſhment of -the Senators and inhabitants. Death of > + 


Taurea FJubellius. . Wiſdom of the Roman ak az con. 
Aud, in aunminng not to A a | 
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HE feſtival called Feriz Latin: hept the Can-) 


ſuls and Prætors at Rome till the twenty ſixth Ii. xxv. 


ff April, Having that day finiſhed the uſual ſacri- 12. 


ces upon the Alban mountain, each ſet. out for his 
eſpective province. 


I think I have already obſerved ſomewhere, chat the Dion. . Hd. 
olemnity of the Feriæ Latinæ was inſtituted by Tar- i. 25% 


quinius Superbus. He eſtabliſhed it to ſtrengthen; 
the union. between the Latines and Romans. Forty- 
ſeven States ſhared in this feſtival. Their deputies 
aſſembled annually upon a day fixed by the Conſuls 
pon the Alban mountain in a temple conſecrated to 


Jupiter Latiaris, and offered a common ſacrifice ; this 


was a bull, of which a piece was afterwards given to 
each of the deputies. Every thing was equal amongſt 


them, except. that the preſident was a Roman, The 


feſtival at firſt continued but one day. A ſecond was 
added after the expulſion of the Kings: a third, when 
the People who had retired to the ſacred mountain; 
returned to the city: and laſtly, a fourth when the 
diſputes that aroſe in the time of Camillus between 
the Senate and People concerning the Conſulſhip, 


were appealed. The Conſul: did not ſet out for the Plut. in 
field, or his province, till he had celebrated this feſ- a p- 


tival. | 

The time, when the Conſuls entered upon office 
varied much. Not to ſpeak of more ancient times, 
when the variations were frequent enough, we find in 
the 364th year of Rome, that the military Tribunes, 
who ſupplied the place and had the authority of Con- 
ſuls, enter upon office upon the Calends, that is to 
lay, upon the firſt of July. This cuſtom ſeems to 


have ſubſiſted down to the Conſuls M. Claudius Mar- 


G 4 cellus, 
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A. R. sg. cellus, and Cn, Cornelius Scipio, who, according to 
47 C. the proofs alledged by Sigonius and Pighius, could 
| = not have entered upon office before the 1des, or the 
x:5th of March in the 5 30th year of Rome, a little 
before the ſecond. Punic war. And this day is men, 
tioned in Livy, as that for entering upon the Conſul. 
ſhip. Lib. xxii. n. 1. At length it was fixed for the 
Calends, that is to ſay, the firſt of January under the 
Conſuls Fulvius Nobilior, and T. Annius Luſcus, in 
the 599th year of Ryme. eu $a. Hb 
3 Upon the pretended predictions of a famous ſooth. 
II. xxv. ſayer, called Marcius, the games called Ludi Apol. 
OR: linares, were inſtituted, and celebrated in the grea 
Circus. The citizens wore crowns on their heads at 
theſe games: the Roman Ladies went to pray in al 
the temples : the citizens ate in public, each befor 
his own door; and this day was ſolemnized with al 
the uſual ceremonies of religion and great rejoicings. 
Liv. xxv. Whilſt Hannibal was in the neighbourhood of Tx 
13, 14+ rentum, the two Conſuls were in Samnium, employed 
in making preparations for the ſiege of Capua. And 
though they had not yet inveſted that city, as they 
had prevented the inhabitants from ſowing their lands 
it already felt the effects of famine, which is com: 
monly only the conſequence of a long ſiege. The 
therefore ſent deputies to Hannibal, to defire him to 
cauſe corn to be carried from the adjacent places into 
Capua, before the Conſuls took the field with thee 
glons, and had made themſelves maſters of all the 
avenues. . Hanno, whom Hannibal had ordered to 
do this, having haſtily collected a great quantity d 
corn, gave the Campanians notice of the day whet 
they ſhould come and carry away thoſe proviſions; 
ordering them to aſſemble from all parts af the coun- 
try as many carriages and beaſts of burthen as they 
poſſibly could. But the Campanians ſhewed on. this 
occaſion their uſual ſloth and negligence. They fent 
only about four hundred carts, with a ſmall numb! 
of carriage beaſts. Hanno reproved them in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and told them, that hunger, which 
| | Touze 
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v rouzes the very brutes, was not capable of making A. B. 54. 
ud them quit their natural ſtupefaction and indolence. 8 
the He fixed another day for them to fetch away the reſt 
ttle of the proviſions. .0©— ee HOG Ee? 
en. The Conſuls, who were at Bovianum, having been 
ſul. informed of this, Fulvius made his troops ſet out in 
the the night. The Romans arrived a little before day 
the WW at the enemies camp, in which they were informed 
in trouble and confuſion. prevailed. They put it into 
ſuch a terror and conſternation, that if it had been fi- 
2th. tuated in the flat country, it would inevitably have 
pol. been taken on the firſt attack. The height of the 
realy ground, to which the aſcent was ſteep on all ſides, 
s a ſtrengthened by the entrenchments which. had been 
ag made, defended it. When it was day, a battle ſuffi- 
fon ciently obſtinate enſued. - The determinate valour of 
al the Romans ſurmounted all obſtacles. They got into 
os. the foſſẽ and intrenchments in ſeveral places, which 
Ti could not be effected without many ſoldiers being kil- 
ed led and wounded. The Conſul, diſcouraged by that 
And loſs, conceived thoughts of quitting the enterprize. 
hell The officers and ſoldiers would not conſent to it, and 
nd he was obliged to give into their cries and ardour. 
om The Romans immediately renewed the attack with 
"hey freſh courage, and threw themſelves in emulation of 
each other into the enemies camp amidſt a ſhower of 
darts diſcharged upon them from all ſides. It was 
taken in a moment, as if it had been in a plain and 
without entrenchments. From that inſtant it was ra- 
ther a ſlaughter than a battle. The Romans killed 
ſix thouſand Carthaginians, took above ſeven thouſand 
with the . Campanian foragers, and all the carriages 
and beaſts of burthen that they had brought with 
them. Beſides which they took all the.plunder Han- 
no had taken in the countries of the allies of the Ro- 
man People. „ „ 4 
The two Conſuls repaired to Beneventum, and ſold 
or divided the booty. Thoſe who had ſignalized 
themſelves at the taking of the camp, were rewarded, 
Hanno, from Cominium, where he was employed in 
A collecting 
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A. R. ge. collecting corn, and where he received advice of the 
D 1 "owt defeat of his troops, fled into the country of the Brutii 
| with a ſmall number of foragers, whom he acid 
| had along with him. | 

The Campanians, on their ſide, having been .i in. 

formed of the defeat of their countrymen and allies, 
fent deputies: to acquaint Hannibal, that the two 
Conſuls were near Beneventum but one day's. march 
from Capua: that in conſequence, the Campanians 
were upon the point of ſeeing the enemy at their gates 
and before their walls. That if he did not ſpeedily 
come to their aid, the Romans would make ch 
ſelves maſter of Capua ſooner and with more eaſe than 
they had taken Ari. That he ought not to be en. 
tirely fo engroſſed, by the view of taking the citadel 
of Tarentum, as to neglect Capua, which he uſed to 
equal with Carthage, and abandon it without defence 
to the revenge of the Romans.” Hannibal promiſed 
them that he ſhould take care, that Capua ſhould 
be ſafe. In the mean time, he ſent with the deputies 
two thouſand men, to- prevent the ravages that the 
armies of the enemy committed upon the lands of the 
Campanians. 

The Romans however, without neglecting their 
other affairs, took care to defend the citadel of Ta. 
rentum. They made ſome veſſels laden with provi- 
ſions enter the port, through the enemy. This ſupply 
came very opportunely, and revived the. courage of 
the befieged. The garriſon had been fortified: ſome | 

_ - firme; by the ſoldiers, that had been ſent from Metapon- 
Liv. xxiv. cum, and had entered the Citadel. Hannibal made a 
20. fleet fail from Sicily, to cut off their proviſions. It 
dic indeed ſhut up all the paſſages on the fide next 

the ſea: but by ſtaying too long in the ſame place, it 
reduced its friends, ſtill more than its enemies, to fa- 

mine. At length the next year, the Carthaginian 

veſſels failed away, and their retreat gave the Taren- 

tines more pleaſure, than their arrival had done. But 

the: benefit they received from it was little — 


4 
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the vecauſe as [oon as the aid by fea was gone, vrovil 
Fu E-caſed to be brought into the city. | << 3a 
7 The People of Metapontum being no longer awed 


es mediately furrendered their city to Hannibal. "Thoſe 
ery of Thurium did the fame, and what induced both 0 


ceived againſt the Romans for their cruel puniſhment” 
15 of the hoſtages of Tarentum. 
5 The Confuls marched their troops from Beneven- 


4 der Sheik Conſu Ad famous 5 taking ſo opulent a 
city, and to obliterate the ſhame and reproach which 
0 the Romans ſeemed to deferve for leaving the treache- 
* bl and revolt of a People ſo near Rome ſo long unpu- 
I bed. But not being willing to leave Beneventum, 


without defence, and being alſo deſirous to ſtrengthen 
themſelves againſt HannibaPs cavalry, in cafe he came 
to the relief of Capua, they ordered Tt. Gracchus to 
march with his horſe and light armed troops from 
Lucania to Beneventum, and to leave one of his 


ie 


ws 8 


i 


nia in awe. 


Conſuls when he was deprived both of the means and 
his life by treachery. The traitor's name was Fla- 
vius. He was the head of that part of the inhabi- 


whilſt the reſt had joined with Hannibal; and was 
then Prætor. This man having ſuddenl "conceived 


to gain Hannibal's favour, it was not enough to offer 
him only his own perſon and party, if he did not feal 
the treaty, he deſired to — with the blood of his 
General and gueſt. He agreed upon the whole with 
Mago, and promiſed to bring Gracchus into a conve- 
ment place, After this converſation, the traitor went 

to 


bebe ³ĩ˙¹¹emmm = eat, - 


by the Roman garriſon, which had Peen removed, as 
we have juſt ſaid, into the citadel of Tarenrum, im- 


act in this manner, was the reſentment they had con- 


Lieutenants at the head of his legions, to keep Luca- 


tants of the country, 'that adhered to the Romans, 


the deſign of changing ſides, believed, that in. order 


tum into the country of Campania, not only to de- 
an ſtroy the corn, which was now well grown, with 
* deſign to beſiege Capua. They were deſtrous to ren- 


Gracchus Was preparing to execute the order of the Liv. xxv. 


WY 
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 ARw-to Gracchus, and told him: That he had projected 
Ant. C. an enterprize of the laſt importance, but that in order 
to its ſucceſs, it was neceſſary that Gracchus himſelf 
ſhould come into it. That he had perſuaded the Pra. 
tors of all the Lucanian States, who, in this general 
emotion of almoſt all Italy, had declared for Hanni. 
bal, to return into the alliance and amity of the Ro. 
mans. That he had given them to underſtand, that 
the fortune of the Commonwealth, which had been 
almoſt entirely ruined at the battle of Cannz, daily 
reſumed its ſuperiority; whereas that of Hannibal in. 
ſenſibly declined, and his troops were almoſt reduced 
to nothing. That they might rely upon the clemency 
of the Romans, when they returned to them by a ſin: pri. 
cere repentance : that no nation was fo. eaſily indu- : 
ced, or ſo much inclined, to pardon injuries. That WW... 

theſe were the reaſons he had uſed for perſuading 5 
them. That they had come into them: but that, for Ca 
their better aſſurance, they would be very glad to heat WI. 
them from Gracchus's own mouth, and to have his 
promiſe, in order to make report of it to their coun- 
trymen. He added, that he had appointed them a hui 
meeting in a by-place not far from the Roman camp, 
That if he would give himſelf the trouble to repair pre 
thither, the affair would ſoon be concluded, and by the 
an happy treaty all Lucania would return to their obe- h 

dience to the Romans,” _ ee 

Gracchus found ſo much probability in the ſcheme 
propoſed to him, that without ſuſpecting either the Wl co 
conduct of Flavius of infidelity, or his diſcourſe of ar. an 
tifice, he ſet out from his. camp with his Lictors, and th. 
a ſmall number of horſe, and threw himſelf into the I qv 
ambuſcade prepared for him by a perfidious friend. un 
He was no ſooner arrived there, than the enemy came Wl ho 
out of their lurking places, and poured a ſhower of of 
darts upon him and his attendants. Upon which that Wl v. 
General leaped from his horſe, and exhorted his people, WM at 
as they had done ſo much, that they ſhould at leaſt fr. 
make a glorious end. He told them, . That the only fr 
two things they had to chuſe were, whether they _ 
rather 
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ing themſelves, or, by arming themſelves with noble 
vered with the blood of the enemy, upon the heaps of 


heir arms. and bodies ſacrificed to their juſt vengeance. 
\nd that they ſhould endeavour above all things to kill 


_ he traitor Flavius.“ Whilſt he ſpoke to this effect, 
ee covered his left arm with the end of his robe, (for 
en chey had not brought fo much as ſhields along with 


hem) and fell impetuouſly upon the enemy. Num- 
bers prevailed over valour, and all fell with Gracchus. 
go immediately ſent his body to Hannibal, and 


b 
en d it to be ſet up before the tent of that General 
= ith the rods and axes, that care had been taken to 
The Conſuls having entered the territory of Cam- Liv. xxv. 


pania, began to plunder the flat country, and to lay 
Campanians having made a ſally upon them, ſecond- 


into ſuch a conſternation, that they called in their 
"troops, and retired in diſorder with the loſs of fifteen 
! 1 WM hundred men. This advantage filled the Campanians 
b. with ſuch an haughty confidence, who were naturally 
a proud and arrogant, that they continually harraſſed 
nne Romans: but the bad ſucceſs of the battle in 
de. which they had raſhly engaged, made the Conſuls 
more vigilant and more upon their guard. |  _ 
An event, inconſiderable in itſelf, did not a little 

he BY contribute to abate the boldneſs of the Campanians, 
and to exalt the courage of the Romans; fo true it is, 
nd that in war the leaſt things have often great conſe- 
he quences. T. Quintius Criſpinus a Roman was in 
d. union with Badius of Capua, both by the rights of 
n hoſpitality, and a very ſtrict friendſhip conſequential 
of Wl of them. What had Pirther contributed to this any 


rather ſuffer to be butchered like ſheep without reveng- 


Cal ed by Mago and the Carthaginian cavalry, put them 


93 
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; Ant. C. 
212. 


Frage, and deſpiſing death now inevitable, to So co- 


> Waſte the Iands in the neighbourhood of Capua. The 


at BY was, that Badius had fallen ſick at Quintius's houſe 


e, ¶ at Rome before his revolt at Capua, and had received 
from him all the kind offices, that could be expected 
from a good and generous friend. This Badius ſeeing 

| | 9 the 


R. 
* 


212. 


94 
540. the Roman troops incamped before the valls of 


voice demanded that Criſpinus ſhould be ſent to hin 
The latter being told of it, believed, that Badiu 


courage.“ Criſpinus, who expected nothing 


| back again to the camp. Badius, upon that, mon 


.< rous of ſparing my life, becauſe you well know, tha 
„ you believe that the war, which has diffolved the 


„„ hear me. I will no longer hold any thing in com- 


ynexpected inſults, was long — to accept the 


repeate inſtances of his comrades, who remonſtrated 
to him, how ſhameful it was to ſuffer the Campania 
2 


oY 
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* pua, advanced to the firſt guard, and with a loy 


wanted to ſpeak with 25 as an old friend, and yd 
to him in a hy pacifick diſpoſition ; rememb 
notwithſtanding rupture between the two Stats 
the perſonal =; private tie between them. "Fly 
aan ſaw, that he was within hearing : << I challe 
<« you to fight.” ſaid he to Criſpinus, < Let us mou 
© our ho es, 2 ſnew whether you or I have md 


little, re Sled, «© That they both had enemies enoug 
0 aint whom they might make trial of their valoiſ 
q = ſtrength. Keg as for me,” added he, if 
< ſhould meet you by chance in battle, I ſhould tun 
e aſide, that I might not imbrue my hands in th 
« blood of my friend and gueſt ;” and then was goin 


proud than before, began to treat the moderation an 
politeneſs of Criſpinus as meanneſs of ſpirit and cow: 
ardice ; adding abundance of reproaches which he de 
ſerved himſelf; Lou pretend, (ſaid he) to be defi 


<« you cannot defend your own againſt me. But, i 


« alliance between the two States, has not ſufficient 
* aboliſhed our private engagements ; know, that Bu 
dius of Capua folemnly renounces all amity wit 
« Titus Criſpinus the Roman: and I call to witnel 
« this declaration the ſoldiers of both armies, wh 


« mon with a man, who is come to attack my coun- 
* try, and houſhold gods. If you have any couragh 
% come and fight me.” 

Criſpinus, little moved by theſe vain and frivolou 


challenge; and it was only in effect of the warm and 


3 to 


* 
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to inſult him with impunity, chat he did at laſt accept 
it, But firſt, knowing that all ſingle combats were 
prohibited by the laws of war, he went to aſk his Ge- 
nerals, whether they would permit him to * 
e: 


enemy that challenged him out of the line of 

-which they made no difficulty to grant. 
Being then at liberty to act, he took his arms, 

mounted his horſe, and calling Badius out by his 


Badius came out immediately. They had no ſooner 
clapt ſpurs to their horſes, than Criſpinus ran Badius 
above his: ſhield through the left ſhoulder with his 
1 lance. That wound having made the Campanian fall 
lou from his horſe, the Roman leaped off his, in order to 


if dispatch him on foot. But Badius quitting both. his 


tun horſe and ſhield, fled and rejoined his own troops. 
th Criſpinus returned to the Romans with the horſe and 
nd arms of his enemy; and having ſhewn them thoſe ho- 
nl nourable ſpoils and his bloody lance, he was conduct- 
an ed in the midſt of cries of joy and the applauſes of all 
on the troops to the tent of the Generals, who beſtowed 
de upon his valour the praiſes and rewards due to it. 

el Is there a ſingle reader, in whom the relation I Have 
hall juſt been giving, has not inſpired a particular eſeem 
I and a kind of affection for the prudence and modera- 
the tion of Criſpinus, who reſpects, in an antient friend 
ue and gueſt, the name by obligations himſelf has re- 
b nounced ; who patiently ſuffers himſelf to be reproach- 
al ed at the head of both armies with meanneſs of ſpirit 
eh and cowardice, with which military men uſually are 
o infinitely affected; and who even in ſuch a cafe does 
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name, he declared that he was ready to fight him. 


m. not believe it allowable for him to make uſe of his 


1. arms without the permiſſion of his Generals? On the 
ge, other fide, can we forbear deteſting the ſavage bruta- 
ty of Badius, who through a frantic deſire of glory, 
us; WH forgets the ſtricteſt ties of nature; ties, which form 
he WW the greateſt happineſs of life? But what then ſhould 
nd we think of our modern duellifts, who trampling un- 
cd der foot the laws of their country, and even the law 
of God, think themſelves obliged, through a falſe 

"0 point 


96 
A. R. 546. point of honour, unknown to all the Pagan 
Ant. C. ;mbrue their hands in the blood of their beſt friend 


4212. 


j 
Liv. xxv. 


_ cavalry, began to give way, when the Conſuls, having 


Capua, and having advanced very near that city, 'the 


action to a battle of the horſe. 
ſtate, when the army of Sempronius, under the com- 


| were going to have ſome new enemy upon their hands 


nibal to remove from Capua, marched each a different 
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world, to 


for an unguarded word, that has perhaps eſcaped hin 
at table, or in the company of familiar friends, with 
whom we talk without circumſpection and reſerve 
To expoſe one's life for the defence of one's county 
and Prince, is an action of the higheſt generoſity, 
But to brave death through a ridiculous vanity, and 
to fall in effect into the hands of an offended and om 
nipotent God, is a folly, or rather fo prodigious 
phrenzy, that there is not a greater proof of the blind 
neſs of men, than their having been capable of anner. 
ing the idea of reputation to x, 
action. | 

Hannibal in the mean time came to the aid 1 


third day after he drew out his troops in battle, vel 
aſſured, that the Romans, overcome ſome days befort 
by the C ampanians, would find it much more difficul 


to ſuſtain him and his victorious army. In the begin 
ning of the battle, the Roman army, overwhelmei 


with the darts diſcharged upon them by the enemy' 


ordered theirs to charge the enneny; reduced the whole 
Things were in thi 


mand of the 


e Cn. Cornelius, having beet 
perceived afar off, 


made both ſides believe, that they 


In conſequence, the two armies, as if by conſent, re. 


treated, and returned into their reſpective aue 
without any advantage of either ſide. 


The following night, the Conſuls, to oblige Har 


way, Fulvius towards Cumæ, and Appius into Eu- 
cania. The next day, Hannibal being informed, that 
the Conſuls had abandoned their camp, and were re. 
tired different ways, after having been uncertain” how 
to act for ſome time, he determined at length to fol. 
low Appius. That General made him march and 

; „ countermarch 


abſurd and ſenſeleſs ad 
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ealing a march pen Jum, returned to Capes by a 
iſferent ruute. 
Hannibal made himſelf n by: the occaſion he 


-rable body of Roman troops. M.Centenius, ſirnamed 
enula, an old and highly eſteemed Centurion, who 


le promiſed, that as he perfectly knew both the ene- 


ſhould not be long without rendering the Co 

onwealth ſome important ſervice. He added, that 
> ſhould uſe. againſt Hannibal the ſame arts and 
atagems he had hitherto employed to enſnare the 
oman General and armies.” This * promiſe was be- 
ved as (lightly, as it had' been raſhly made: as if 
ere was no difference between the merit of a private 
e and the talents of a General. Inſtead of 
him five thouſand men, they granted him eight 


"el nd; and many having voluntarily joined him on 
| | Het he arrived in Lucania, with double the 
Of rces he had on ſetting out from Rome. Here he 


und Hannibal, who had halted after having ineffec- 


_ ally purſued Appius. As ſoon as the two armies 
py me in view, they expreſſed the ſame ardor for com- 


g to blows. The match was not equal. On the 
F ſide, Hannibal commanded : on the other, a Cen- 
rion : on the one ſide veteran troops, who counted 
eir campaigns by their victories; on the other raw 


withſtanding ſo great an inequality, the battle con- 


vol ved above two hours, the Romans making extra- 
y dinary efforts of valour, as long as Centenius was at 
1 eir head. But, as he expoſed himſelf without reſerve 


the darts of the enemy, not only to ſuſtain the re- 
tation he had acquired by his paſt actions, but to 
od the diſgrace he ſhould incur for the future, if 
ſurvived a defeat which could only be imputed to 


Id non promiſſum magis ſtolidè, quam ſolid? creditum , tanquam 
dem militaris, & imperatoriæ artes eſſent. Liv. 


Yor. IV H huis 


ad in this place of gaining an advantage over a conſi- 


ad quitted the ſervice, deſired an audience of the 
nate, and aſked the command of five thouſand men. 


1 and the country, where the war was carryin on, 8 


Idiers, raiſed in haſte and badly armed. However, 


or 
cuntermareh a great many different ways, and then A. R. 5% 
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A. R. 540. Ins own raſhneſs he ſoon found the death he deſire ma 
_ and the Romans immediately gave way. Hannibal Pre 
knew fo well how to ſhut them up on all-ſides vi Bc! 
his cavalry, that of ſo great a multitude ſcarce a thou in 

ſand eſcaped, all the reſt ISO. . in the bal ſpe 

or flight. | whe 

| nk trea 

7 > Cn. FuLvivs CENTUM mats 19 1 pec 
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better to conceive the motives that animated the R 


It was properly ſpeaking this year, that the 80% Boſt 
Capua was carried on by the Romans with an ard 
or rather with a fury, that has few examples. 


mans in this enterprize, we muſt remember the m 
ner, in which the Campanians, who had been anti 
allies of Rome, had acted in reſpect ta»them. bo | 
firſt defeats of the Romans by Hannibal had ale bod 
much ſhaken their fidelity; when the blow reteil 


at Cannæ entirely put an end to it. They believe 


Liv. xxiv. 
4. 


Italy, they went over to Hannibal: and not conten be o 


fo fatal to them. Accordingly, as ſoon. as they la 


the power of the Romans entirely and irretrievabliſcve 
ruined by the loſs of that battle. Flattered with Wpoiri 
fooliſh hope of ſucceeding them in the Empire 


ed with abandoning their antient allies in their mis 
tunes, they added cruelty to perſidy, and inhuman 
put all the Romans in their city to death. Their 
ample. was in a manner the fignal of revolt for moſt q 
the other States of Italy, who in like manner quit 
the Romans, and joined the victor. 

It is eaſy to judge the reſentment, which the Re 
mans conceived for a treachery ſo black in all its 


cumſtances, and of which the conſequences had bega 


quite 


themſelves a little reinſtated in their affairs, they i C. 
termined to beſiege Capua, and not to quit it, tl fami 
they had made themſelves ieee and taken aſh peop 
vengeance of it. breac 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus and Ap. Claudius Pulcher la mear 
pegan the ſiege during their Conſulſhip, and the com" pc 


man 


1 


* 
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mand had been continued to them under the title of A. R. 34. 
Proconſuls, in order to terminate this important war. WES 
Beſides the public intereſt, their glory was concerned | 
in it, and they uſed all poſlible efforts to Bring it to a 
ſpeedy and happy end. The beſieged on their fide, 
who had continually before their eyes their inhuman 
treatment of the Romans, and what they ought to ex- 
pect in their turn, defended themſelves with courage, 
ſupported by a ſtrong Carthaginian garriſon; which 
Hannibal had left in their city under the comtnand of 
Boſtar and Hanno. They made frequent and vigorous 
fallies; in which, though much inferior in the actions 
of the foot, they had almoſt always the advantage with i 
their cavalry, which was the weak ſide of the Romans. I | 
The latter, ſuffering with pain an inequality they could | 
2 diſguife, conceived a means for partly retnedying 
They choſe out of the legions active and light- 
bodied men, whom they accuſtomed to mount behind 
he horſe; and to diſmount on the firſt ſignal. - They 
gave chem ſhorter ſhields than the horſe, and to eac 
even javelins four feet long, with ſuch fine and thin | 
points, that they bent and loſt their edges very eaſily; 
ſo that after being once diſeharged, they neither could 
de of uſe to the enemy, nor de returned againſt tlioſe 
ho had uſed them firſt, When they came to blows 
with the enemy's cavalry, theſe light-armed troops 
leaping ſuddenly from their horſes, diſcharged all their 
javelinis one after another upon the cavalry of Capua; 
ſo that a body which ſeemed to be all horſe, gave 
birth, to uſe the expreſſion, on a ſudden to ari infan- 
the Campanians did not expect. This unforeſeen 
attack put the enemy into confuſion ; and the Roman 
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cavalry compleated their diſorder, and n them | | 
quite to the gates of the city. 


Capua began to be reduced to extrefnities, and Liv. xxiv. 
* 


famine to be felt very ſenſibly in it. The common 
people and the ſlaves were abſolutely in want of. 
bread. Hannibal was actually employed in finding 
means to reduce the citadel of Tarentum, (for he was 
in poſſeſſion of the city) when he received a "Hom 

2 | rom 
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A 545. from Capua, which informed him, that the Campa. 

t nians could hold out no longer againſt the Romam pa 
if he did not come to their aid. * The deſire of taking: 

| the citadel of Tarentum kept Hannibal ſome time i 
ſaſpence : but at length the intereſt of Capua pa 

vailed. He ſaw all the States of Italy, as well affe he 

as enemies, were intent upon this, as upon a leſſon er 

by which they were to judge the event, good or bad. 

with which the revolt of their own citizens would er 
attended. Having therefore left a great part of h 6 
baggage in the country of the Bruttii, and the maul the 

body of his heavy-armed troops, he took with him ee 

only the flower of his infantry and cavalry, Which ob. 

was in a condition to move with great diligence, an 
advanced by great marches. to Capua, He howevali® * 

ordered thirty-three elephants to follow him. Ihe 

When Hannibal arrived near Tifata, he halted As 

an eminence, that commanded Capua. From thena et! 

he gave the beſieged notice of his arrival, and directe and 

| them to make a general ſally at; all the gates at ec 
ſame time, that he ſhould attack the Roman cam h; 

The battle was rude: and even the lines were par. 

3 forced at firſt, and the Proconſul Appius dangerouſ and 
| ly wounded. But the Romans defended \themfelve ip 
with ſo much vigour, that at length both Hannibd fo | 

and the Campanians were repulſed. This action a 

| cording to ſome authors, colt them very dear. 4 
Liv. xxvi. The Carthaginian General, ſeeing he could neithe 
7. reduce the Romans to another battle, nor force thel atel 
lines in order to enter the city, did not perſiſt in al for 
enterprize that he ſaw. impracticable. He however For 

did not yet abandon the care of Capua; and in orde Fab 

to deliver it, he formed a deſign worthy of his valour. tha 

To make a powerful diverſion, he marched ſuddenly * 
towards Rome. He did not deſpair of taking ſome 3 
Cum in hoc ſtatu ad Capuam res eſſent. Annibalem diverſun pro 
Tarentinæ arcis potiundæ Capuæque retinendæ trahebant curæ. . Pea: 
„ 
I , 

| was 


paſt 
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would oblige the Roman Generals to raiſe the ſiege of 
apua, in order to fly with their troops to the aid of 


bo heir country. Or laſtly, he conceived that if, in or- 
erer to continue the fiege, they ſhould divide their 
bad! oops, their weakneſs might give either the beſieged 
abr himſelf ſome occaſion of beating them. | 
"pull Only one thing gave him pain; which was, leſt” 


he Campanians, loſing all hope when they ſhould 
ſee him remove, ſhould ſurrender to the Romans. To 
obviate this inconvenience, he engaged a Numidian 
by great preſents to charge himſelf with a letter, and 
to repair to the Roman camp as a deſerter, and from 
hence to enter Capua. The letter to the Campanians 
as to the following effect: That he had choſen to 
retire and march towards Rome, only for their good, 
and to reduce the Romans to raiſe the ſiege from the 
eeceſſity they would be in of aiding their country, 
hat they ſhould not loſe courage; and that ſome 
ith days patience would place them in perpetual ſecurity 
du and repoſe.” He took with him proviſions only for 
ten days; and having cauſed a great number of barks 
ibo be got ready, he made his army pals, the Vulturnus 


part of the city at the firſt ſurprize ; and at all events AR. ff.. 
he flattered himſelf, that the danger of the Capital 44 : 


1 As ſoon as it was known at Rome, that Hannibal Liv. xxvi. 
was upon his march, the Senate aſſembled immedi- ** 


ately. A Senator, named P. Cornelius Aſina, was 
for having all the Generals with their armies recalled 
from all parts of Italy, for the defence of Rome. 
Fabius, who was no leſs intrepid in great dangers, 
than circumſpect to prevent them, oppoſed this mo- 
tion ſtrongly. © He repreſented, that it would be 
ſhameful to quit Capua, and to take the alarm on the 
leaſt motions of Hannibal, That it was utterly im- 
un probable, that a General, who had not dared to ap- 
Vi-W pear before Rome, after the victory he had gained at 
2-8 <annz, ſhould flatter himſelf with taking it, after 

having been repulſed before Capua. That his deſign 
aut was not to beſiege Rome, but to deliver the place 
; H 3 . actually 


. 
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A. R. 541» actually beſieged. And that as for him, he believed 
that the troops in Rome ſufficed for its defence.” A 
third opinion, which was a medium between the other 
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courage, e exhorted each other to double their pact 


aſſiſt them with their counſels on any unforeſeen event 


capable of ſerving in perſon, came and offered them. 


* ULVIUS, SULPICIUS; n 


two, propoſed by P. Valerius Flaccus, carried the 
queſtion. This was to make Fulvius come to Rome 
with a part of the troops, that were before Capus] 
whilſt his Collegue, with the reſt of the army, ſhould 
continue the ſiege. As ſoon as the Senate's orden 
arrived in the camp, Fulvius ſet out with the choſe 
troops of the three armies, which amounted to fifteen 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. He knew tha 
Hannibal had taken his route through the Latine 
way, and he took his through the Appian, after hay 
ing ſent orders to all the municipal cities on his marc 


or in the neighbourhood, to have proviſions in read: 
neſs for him. The ſoldiers, full of chearfulneſs and 


by putting one another in mind, that they were going 
to defend their common country. 

In the mean time Hannibal approached, and the 
conſternation auginented in the city according to the 
different rumours that were ſpread, often_without 
foundation, and always beyond truth. The Roma 
ladies filled all the temples, and bathed in tears, prof: 
trating themſelves before the altars, and lifting up 
their hands to heaven, implored the aid of the Gods 
The Senators all placed themſelves around the Magi 
ſtrates in the Forum, to be in continual readineſs, to 
that might happen eyery moment. Thoſe, who yer 
ſelves to the Conſuls. The troops were diſtribute 
at the gates, around the walls, in the Capitol, in the 
citadel, and even without Rome upon the Alba 
mountain, and upon the eminence of Kſula. near Ti 
bur (Tivoli). 

In the midſt of this general emotion arriyed the 
Proconſul Fulvius. It was the cuſtom for the Procon. 
ſuls to loſe their authority and right to command tic 
moment they ſet foot within the city. To 1 

wit 


retir 
Dart. 
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erred upon him equal authority with the Conſuls. 


w roſſed the quarters Carinz and Eſquiliæ, and en- 
a amped between the gates Eſquilina and Collina. His 


rreſence a little revived the city's courage. 
e advanced with two thouſand horſe from the gate 


near as he could. Flaccus conſidered his daring 
o ride about ſo quietly in the fight of, and ſo near 
ome, as an inſult, and ſent out a detachinent of ca- 
alry to drive him from the walls, and to make him 


heſe two bodies of horſe, the Conſuls made twelve 


\ventine hill, croſs the city, judging them the beſt 
oops for fighting! in the midſt of hollow ways, gar- 


ho had ſeized the Aventine hill. The alarm was fo 
great, that if the camp of the Carthaginians had not 
deen without the city not far off, the People would 
ve abandoned it directly. The fear of Hannibal 
opped them. Each of them retired into his own 
oule, and from the roofs began to throw ſtones at 
he Numidian deſerters, believing them the enemy. 
he tumult could not be appeaſed, nor the People 
indeceived by diſcovering the error to them, becauſe 
ke ſtreets were full of the inhabitants of the country, 
vho in the ſudden. terror into which the firſt rumour 


refuge there in multitudes with all their cattle. Hap- 
pily the Romans had the advantage in the engage- 
ment between the cavalry, and obliged the enemy to 
retire. As every moment tumults Caroſe in different 
parts of the city, the Senate for the more immediately 
remedying them gave authority and right to command, 


e entered with his army. through the gate Capena, 


At the ſame time, Hannibal incamped near the 
\nio, about three miles from the city. From thence 


ollina to the temple of Hercules, and going on all 
ides he examined the walls and. fituation of the city 


turn to his camp. As an action enſued between 


undred Numidian deſerters, who were upon the 


lens, and ſepulchres. The common People believed 
hen, that theſe Numidians were a part of the enemy 


f Hannibal's approach had thrown them, had taken 
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A. R. 54:- to all who had been either Dictators, Conſuls, or Cen. che 
Ant. © ſors. The reſt of the day, and the night following ret 
were extremely tumultuous. N the 

Liv. xxvi. The next day Hannibal having paſſed the Anio Wl 

offered the Romans battle. The Conſuls and FulviuMl of 
did not decline it. Both ſides prepared to do ther cv 
duty well in an action, of which Rome was to be the no 
prize; when a violent ftorm, with rain and hail, di- m 
treſſed both armies to ſuch a degree, that the ſoldien fre 
finding it next to impoſſible to keep under arms, and P: 
thinking of nothing ſo little as the enemy, retired ca 
haſtily into their ſeveral camps. They had ſcarce . ra 
entered them, than the weather became fine and { as 
rene. The ſame thing having happened the next day, d- 
Hannibal believed, that there was ſomething ſuper ne 
natural in the event; and according to Livy, * cried m 
out, that the Gods had . deprived him ſometimes of rc 
the will, and ſometimes of the power of taking Rome.” Wl th 
It was a general opinion amongſt the Romans and cc 
their enemies, that Providence was in a peculiar mas- tl 
ner intent upon the preſervation of Rome: nor. wer c 
they miſtaken, — e 
Two things highly mortified Hannibal. The fim I 
* was his being — 2 that at the very time he wal *: 
incamped at one of the gates of Rome, recruits hall p 
been ſent out at another for the army in Spain. T d 
ſecond, though not ſo important in itſelf, was ſtill ir 
more offenſive to him; which was, that the ven t! 
ground on which he was incamped, had juſt been ſol o 
at Rome, without any abatement of the price. Tn 
_ laſt ſtroke affected him much, and he was ſo enr i 
that there ſhould be any one ſo bold at Rome a » 
to buy land actually occupied by his army, that he c 
alſo cauſed the goldſmiths ſhops round the ForunWW t: 
of Rome to be ſold by auction. | 1 
After this bravado, Hannibal ſet out, and marchel i h 
to the extremity of Bruttium in Italy, renouncing 
* Audita vox Annibalis fertur, Potiundæ fibi urbis Rome mod F 
mentem non dari, modo fort unam. | | wh p 
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the hope of ſaving Capua. Fulvius immediately A. R. 542. 
returned to join his collegue, in order to compleat = 


the enterprize, of which the ſucceſs was now certain. 

Capua was then abandoned to itſelf, and deſtitute 
of all reſources. The Campanians then felt all the 
evils into which they had plunged themſelves in re- 
nouncing the amity of the Romans. They at that 
moment ſaw all the horror of their guilt, and were 
from thenceforth ſolely engroſſed by that object. The 
Pro- conſul, in conſequẽnce of a decree of the Senate, 
cauſed a proclamation to be made, by which a gene- 
ral pardon was granted for all ſuch citizens of Capua 
as ſhould go over to the Romans before a certain 
day. This was made known' in the city : however, 
none took the benefit of fo favourable, and ſo little 
merited, an amneſty, Solely engroſſed, as I have al- 
ready. ſaid, by the blacknefs' of their treachery, and 
the horrid barbarity with-which 1t was attended, they 
could not perſuade themſelves, that the offer made 
them was ſincere and real, nor that ſo ea: a crime 
could ever be pardoned. | * 

The city was now without counſel; as well as fene 
The nobility had abſolutely abandoned the care of af- 


fairs. None of the principal citizens appeared in 


public. The Senators, ſeeing their city not in a con- 
dition to reſiſt the Romans, had ſhut themſelves up 
in their houſes, in expectation of certain death, and 
the ruin of their country. All power was in the hands 
of Hanno and Boſtar, commanders of the Carthagi- 

nian garriſon. The latter, more anxious for them- 
ſelves than their allies, wrote to Hannibal, not only 
with great liberty, but with warm reproaches. < They 
complained, that he had not only abandoned Capua 
to the enemy, but delivered up themſelves and the 
whole garriſon to the moſt cruel puniſhments. That 


he had retired into Bruttium, as if to hide himſelf, 


and not to ſee the fate of Capua. That the Romans 
ſet him a quite different example. That the ſiege of 
Rome itſelf could not force them to quit that of Ca- 
pua: ſo much more conſtancy did the Romans ſhew 

in 
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A. R. gr. in reſpect to their enemies, than Hannibal in favour 


of his allies. That if he returned to Capua, and turn- 
ed his whole forces on that ſide, themſelves and the 
Campanians were ready to make a ſally, determined 
either to conquer, or to periſn. That the Carthagi- 
nians had not paſſed the Alps to make war upon the 


people of Rhegium and Tarentum. That wherever 


Liv. xxvi. 
13. 


the Roman legions were, the armies of Carthage 
ought to be. That it was thus the ſucceſſes at Trebia, 
Thraſymenus, and Cannæ, had been acquired, that 
is, by ſeeking, attacking, and forcing the enemy to 
come to blows.” _ 1 8 1 

The Carthaginian commanders had intruſted this 
letter to ſome well- inclined Numidians, who, for the 
ſake of a reward, went over to the camp of Flaccus 
as deſerters. They were diſcovered, and upon being 
tortured, beſides confeſſing the letter in queſtion, they 


declared that there were many other Numidians in the 


Roman camp, who like themſelves had fled thither 
under the appearance of deſerters, but who in realit 
were ſpies. More than ſeventy were ſeized ; and af: 
ter having been ſcourged with rods, with thoſe who 
had been lately taken, and had their hands cut off, 
they were all ſent back to Capua. 
The People were in a conſternation at the ſight of 
theſe wretches, and by their cries and menaces forced 
the Senators to aſſemble, in order to deliberate upon 
what it was neceſſary to do in the preſent ſituation, 


The prevailing opinion was to ſend deputies to the 


Roman Generals, to endeavour to meve them by 


their ſubmiſſion. | 


But Vibius Virius, who had been one of the princt- 
pal authors of the revolt, when it came to his turn 
to ſpeak, expreſſed himſelf to a quite different effect. 
% Thoſe, (ſaid he) who propoſe ſending deputies to 
ce the Romans to treat of peace and to ſurrender 
% to them, muſt hardly have reflected either upon 
* what they would have done themſelves, if they had 
« been victorious over the enemy, or upon the treat- 


* ment they are now to expect. How ! do you then 
cc hope 


7s 
. 
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hope to” be received in the preſent. conjunCture, as AR. 547 
« you were heretofore, when, to obtain their protec- . 


- - . = ; N 211. 
« tion againſt the Samnites, we put ourſelves, our 


« children, our all 'into their hands. Have you al- 
« ready forgot at what time, and in what circum- 
« ſtances, we renounced the alliance of the Romans? 
« How, inſtead of diſmiſſing their garriſon, we put 
« them to death, by the moſt ignominious puniſh- 
« ments and torments? How many times, and with 
« what fury, we have ſallied upon them and attacked 
« their camp? How: we called in Hannibal to de- 
« ftroy them? And which has but juſt paſſed, how 
« we made him ſet out from hence to beſiege Rome? 
« Examine now what their hatred for you has made 
« them undertake, that you may judge from thence, 
« what you are to hope from them. Seeing Italy ac- 
« tually a prey to a ſtranger ; obliged to ſuſtain the 
attacks of an enemy, come from the remoteſt parts 
« of the univerſe, in the very heart of their domi- 
« nions, and ſuch an enemy as Hannibal, the Ro- 
© mans quit every thing, quit even Hannibal him- 
« {elf, to ſend the two Conſuls with two Conſular 
armies to beſiege Capua. It is now almoſt two 
years, that they have kept us cloſely ſnut up on all 
ſides; they are fiercely determined to ſubdue us 
by famine; ſuffering exceedingly themſelves, and 
expoſing themſelves to the utmoſt dangers, and the 
rudeſt fatigues, often cut to pieces around their 
intrenchments, and laſtly, almoſt entirely ſtormed 
in their camp. But I do not ſtop at all this: it is a 
* common thing to ſuffer fatigues and dangers, when 
the city of an enemy is attacked. We have ſtill 
more ſenſible marks of their implacable wrath and 
hatred. Hannibal, with numerous bodies of horſe 
“and foot, attacked their camp, and took part of it; 
* ſo great a danger made no change in them. He paſſed 
* the Vulturnus, and burnt the country of Cales: they 
* ſaw the ruin of the lands of their allies unmoved. 
* He marched his troops againſt Rome itſelf : ſo 
* dreadful a ſtorm, that raged fo near their home, 
« did 
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A. R. gt. did not alter them, At length he paſſed the Anio; 
incamped three miles from their capital; approach. 
<« ed their very walls, and was upon the point of de- 
* priving them even of Rome itſelf, if they did not 
abandon Capua. They ſtill perſevered. Was eyer 
<« fury ſo obſtinate? The wildeſt fierceſt beaſt will 
"oF - its prey, if its young ones are attacked in its 
« den. But nothing can force the Romans from Ca- 
% pua; neither Rome beſieged ; the cries and groans 
of their wives and children, which might in a 
„ manner be heard hither, their altars, temples, 
% houſhold-Gods,. nor tombs of their anceſtors pro- 
<< faned, and deſtroyed; ſo determined are they to 
<« puniſh us, and ſo much do they thirſt after our 
« blood! And we ought not to be ſurprized at this; 
for we had done as much, had fortune put it in 
< our power.” '. © 4. 
We have here a truth placed in its full light, and! 
do not know a more perfect model of eloquence in 
this kind: but the moſt difficult part of his deſign re- 
mains to be brought about: this was to e his 
hearers determine to kill themſelves: he therefore 
continued, and concluded his diſcourſe as follows. 
“ For this reaſon, as the Gods have ſo determined, 
« not having it in my power to avoid death, at leaſt, 
« whilſt I am free and maſter of my fate, I will, by 
* an honourable and eaſy death, ſpare myſelf the tor. 
ments and ignominy the enemy flatter themſelves | 
« with inflicting upon me. No; *I will not ſee the 
+ 1263} _« haughty' 


Non videbo Ap. Claudium & Q. Fulvium victoria inſolenti ſub. 
nixos, neque vinctus per urbem Romam triumphi ſpectaculum trabar, 
ut deindè in carcere, aut ad palum deligatus, lacerato vergis tergo, 
cervicem ſecuri Romanæ ſubjiciam: nec dirui incendique patriam vi- 
debo, nec rapi ad ſtuprum matres Campanas, virgineſque, & ingenuos 
pueros. Albam, unde ipfi oriundi erant, i fandamentis proruerunt, 
ne ſtirpis, ne memoria originum ſuarum extaret: nedum eos Capuz 

| * credam, cui infeſtiores quam Carthagini ſunt. Itaque qui. 
us veſtrim ante fato cedere, quam hæc tot tam acerba videant, in 
animo eft, iis apud me hodie epulæ inſtructæ paratæque ſunt, Sa- 
tiatis vino ciboque poculum idem, quod mihi datum fuerit, cireum- 
feretur. Ea potio corpus ab cruciatu, animum i contumeliis ; oculos, 
aures, a videndis audiendiſque omnibus acerbis indigniſque, 2 
manen 
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_ WM < havghty. victors inſult my miſery. I will not ſee A. R. 347. 
« through the ſtreets: of Rome as an ornament of my 
e-. enemy's triumph, then thrown into an hideous 
* dungeon, or faſtened to a ſtake, and cruelly ſcourged 


I I with rods, to end by a Roman ax. I will not ſee 
« my country deſtroyed and in flames 3 nor the help- 

ws if leſſneſs of ſex; and age abandoned to the brutality 
(and fury of the ſoldiers; They have deſtroyed the 
city of Alba, from whence they ſprung, to the very 

« foundations, that there may be no trace, no remem- 

( brance of their firſt origin: judge, after this, -whe- 

« ther they will ſpare Capua, to which they are 

« greater enemies than to Carthage itſelf. ” Thoſe 

« therefore amongſt you who. chuſe rather to-comply 

« with their hard fate, than to experience ſuch miſ- 
« fortunes, may find at my houſe an entertainment! 
« have, prepared for them, When our ſenſes are 
« bound up and ſuſpended by wine and meats, I will 
« order all my gueſts to be ſerved with the ſame bowl, 
« myſelf ſhall drink of the firit. This cup ſhall pre- 
« ſerve our bodies from torments; and our minds 
ce and courage from affronts and indignities : it ſhall 
« ſpare our eyes and ears the cruel neceſſity of ſeeing 
« and hearing all the injuries that are the portion 
« of the conquered. A great fire ſhall be kindled 
in my _court-yard, into which our bodies ſhall be 
« thrown by thoſe I have appointed to do us that laſt 
office. This is the only honourable method we 
« now have to quit life. Our enemies themſelves will 
« admire our courage ; and Hannibal know, he has 
e abandoned and betrayed generous allies, that de- 
« ſerved to have been treated by him with more fide- 
70, ” lity.“ 5 | a5 be Fa 23 3 

n. Amongſt thoſe who heard this diſcourſe, there were 11, x. 
nt, more that approved than had courage enough to put 14. 
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rl manent victos, vindicabit. Parati erunt, qui no rogo in propa- ; 1 
- tulo ædium accenſo corpora exanima injiciant. Hzc una via & ho- *.*. ali 
ay neſta & libera ad mortem. Et ipfi virtutem mirabuntur hoſtes, & 
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of obtaining pardon from the clemency of the RO 
mans, were for ſurrendering, and actually ſent· depu 
ties to them. About twenty-ſeven of them haweye 
went with Vibius Virius to that fatal banquet. Whilf 
they were at table, they endeavoured to forget” bj 
wine and good cheer their cruel ſituation. Arn 
end of the feaſt, they all took the poiſon; and thei 
having embraced each other for the laſt time, and de 
plored their own and their country's fate, they ſepy 
rated. Some ſtayed behind to be burnt in one com 
mon funeral pile: others retired to their own houſes 
The quantity of wine and victuals, which they hat 
taken, prevented the immediate effect of the poiſon 
However they all died, before the Romgns entered 


the city. 
Liv. xxvi. 


The next day the oate called Jupiter's gate, whic 
fronted the Roman camp, was opened by order of C 
Fulvius Lieutenant-general. A Roman legion wit 
a body of the allies entered the city under the com 
mand of C. Fulvius the Lieutenant. The firſt thing 
he did was to order all the arms in Capua to be brought 
in. He poſted guards upon all the gates of the city, 
to prevent any body from going out. He ſeized the 
Carthaginian garriſon, and ordered the Senators to re- 
pair to the Roman Generals in their camp. Whet 
they came there, they were all put in irons, and wer 


commanded to ſend all the gold and ſilver they had 
in their houſes to the Quæſtors. The gold amount” 


ed in weight to ſeventy pounds, which is about 2600 


Liv. xxvi. 
15. 


or 2700 pounds of our money; and the ſilver to three 
thouſand two hundred pounds in weight, about twelve 
thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling. Twenty-five 
Senators were put under a ſtrict guard at Cales, and 
twenty-eight at Teanum: theſe were thoſe who 
were known to have contributed moſt to the revolt of 
Capua from the Romans. 

Fulvius and Appius did not agree concerning the 


treatment of the Senators of Capua. The latter in- 


clined to lenity, the other to ſeverity in exceſs. Ap- 
| pius 
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to enquire whether ſome municipal cities, or of the 


there commanded the Magiſtrate to bring out the 


FULVIUS, 'SULPICIUS, Conſuls. 11 
jus was for having the affair left to the deciſion of R. $4r. | 


the Roman Senate; and he added, that it was proper 11. 


country of the Latines, had not entered into the con- 
ſpiracy with Capua, and given its aid. As to this 
laſt article, Fulvius repreſented warmly, - that they 
ought to be far from thinking of any ſuch thing: that 
it was to diſturb faithful allies by doubtful accuſations, 
and to make their fate depend on witneſſes unworthy 
of belief, who had never known any rule but their 
paſſions or caprice either in their diſcourſe or actions.“ 
Appius, how ſtrongly ſoever his Collegue ſpoke, per- 
ſiſted in being of opinion, that in an affair of that im- 
portance it was undoubtedly neceſſary to wait orders 
from Rome. He was miſtaken. In the evening Ful- 
vius commanded- the principal officers to have two 
thouſand choſen horſe in readineſs againſt midnight. 
With this detachment he ſet out in the night, and ar- 
rived early in the morning at Teanum. The People 
there were aſtoniſhed to ſee him at that time. He re- 
paired directly to the Forum, whither a great multi- 
tude of the inhabitants followed immediately. He 


— 


Campanians he had in his cuſtody; and after having 
cauſed them to be ſcourged with rods, he ordered 
their heads to be ſtruck off. From thence he pro- 
ceeded on the ſpur to Cales, with the ſame detach- 
ment, in order to perform the like execution. He 
had already aſcended his tribunal, and the Campa- 
nians were faſtened to the ſtake, when a courier was 
ſeen to arrive in haſte, who delivered a letter to Ful- 
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FULVIUS, SUL fCIUs, Conſuls. 
When Fulvius roſe in order to depart from thence, 
&. Taurea Jubellius of Capua, breaking through the 
croud, called to him by his name. That Magiſtrate 
having reſumed his place in great ſurprizey in order to 
know what he would have of him: Command 
& alſo, (ſaid he to him,) that ſomebody may cut my 


throat, that thou mayeſt boaſt of having butchered a 
<& braver man than thyſelf.” As Fulvius only anſwered, 


ce that the man had certainly loſt his ſenſes, and that 
his hands were beſides tied up by a decree, of the Se- 


nate, Jubellius reſumed. G As (ſaid he) after hay- 


-£cC 


“ing loſt my country, relations, friends; after hay. 
<« ing killed my wife and children with my own hand 
< to preſerve them from the vile treatment they were 
<« to expect: As I ſay, I cannot periſh by: the ſame 
kind of death as my countrymen, whom I ſee here 
cc before my eyes, let my courage be my refuge, and 
« deliver me from a miſerable life 4 can. ſuffer no 
„ longer.“ Having ſpoke thus he ſtabbed: himſclt, 
with a dagger he had concealed under his cloaths. 
Some Authors tell all that has juſt been related 
otherwiſe, and obſerve particularly, that Fulvius had 


A 


read the decree before the execution of the Ca 


nians, and that he put them to death only in effect of 
the tacit permiſſion given him by theſe terms of the 
decree : © That he ſhould leave the cognizance of thus 
affair to the Senate, IF HE JUDGED IT PROPER.“ 
And indeed is it probable, that a Magiſtrate ſhould 
preſume to inſult the Senate in ſuch a manner, by not 
opening its orders, till it was out of his power to put | 
them in execution ? | 
After the Proconſul was returned from Gales to 
Capua, Atella and Calatia ſurrendered to the Romans : 
thoſe of the Senators who had induced their country- 
men to embrace the party of Hannibal, were puniſhed 
there likewiſe with death. Accordingly, fourſcore in 
all of the principal Senators had their heads cut off: 
more than three hundred Campanians were confined 
in the priſons, where they periſhed miſerably; the reſt | 


of the citizens were either diſperſed or fold. As to 
bo the 
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the f the Romans was, reaſons of intereſt prevail- arge 
ger of the Romans was, reaſons of intereſt preva 4113 , 

ate Mi over the deſire of revenge. Inſtead of demoliſh- 

1e it, it was thought better to annex it, with its ter- 

nd. cry, the fineſt and. moſt fertile of all Italy, to the 

m Woman dominions. But it was deprived of all privi- 

de ges, and of every thing that conſtitutes a free city. 

d, was reduced to have neither Senate, nor Magiſ- 

Ft; and a Præfect was ſent thither every year to 

Wi miniſter juſtice in the name of the Roman People. 

50 Scarce any event more conſiderable, or more glo- 

oss for the Roman People, than the ſiege and taking 

id e Capua, paſſed during the ſecond Punick war. It 

0 as that city, which, after the battle of Cannæ, had, 

ne T have already ſaid, flung up the ſtandard of rebel- 

e on, and drawn after it moſt of the allies of Rome. 

dor that reaſon, it muſt have been infinitely dear to 

0 laanibal, and odious to the Romans: Both which 

i, vas in effect. It is this city they attack, and 

ae themſelves maſters of in the preſence and be- 

re the eyes of that formidable enemy, who has the 

d ame and mortification to ſee it taken from him, not- 

„ ichſtanding all the efforts he made to fave it. We 

e ſeen with what amazing courage, and obſtinate 

© erleverance, the Romans. acted during this ſiege. 

ee it was over, they ſhewed no leſs wiſdom and 

rudence in their manner of deciding the fate of 

« What important conqueſt: This is an obje& well worth 

 Whcing conſidered at a nearer view, and with ſome care: 

© icero will be principally my guide in this reſpe&. 

The manner in which it was proper to treat Capua, Cic.deleg- 

aas much and long deliberated. Some Senators judged . -= 

chat it was abſolutely proper entirely to demoliſh a 

© Mpoverful neighbouring city, at enmity with, and which 

, had ſhewn an implacable hatred for Rome. Every 

: * Campani ſemper ſuperbi bonitate agrorum, & fructuum magni- 

| tudine, urbis ſalubritate, deſcriptione, pulchritudine. Ex hac copia 

0 «que omnium rerum affluentia, primùm illa nata ſunt; arrogantia, 
ae 2 majoribus noſtris alterum Capua Conſulem poſtulavit : deinde 

) ea luxuries, quæ ipſum Annibalem, armis etiam tum invictum, vo- 

. luptate vicit. Cic. 


113 
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FULVIUs, / SUILPICIUS, Conſuls. 
thing there ſeemed dangerous: the fertility of 

lands, the abundance of all kinds of grain and fruji 
the good ſituation of the city, the fineneſs and fak 
brity of the air, the beauty and conveniency of th 
buildings, the affluence of all kinds of riches, u 


of all things miniſtring to pleaſure and luxury: fat nat 


lid. n.3. The majority of the Senators were determined 


' Thid. go. Veſts as to a place of ſafety.” The Romans afitt 


advantages, mortal baits,' that had corrupted all d 
inhabitants from the firſt, and had inſpired; them wit 
ſuch arrogance, as to demand to ſhare the Confulfh 
with Rome, and had nurtured that luxury, whid ca 
with voluptuouſneſs, had overcome Hannibal, | ti 
then invincible to the Roman arms. Now could 
city, that was the cauſe of all theſe evils, to which 
might one day give birth again, be ſuffered to ſubſiſtſ 


4 


other views, and found a wiſe medium proper to c 
ciliate every thing. Our anceſtors, ſays Cicenſ 
judged, that if they deprived the Campanians of tha 
lands, magiſtrates, ſenate, aſſemblies, and left then 
no image, nor trace, of a State, they ſhould have nd 
thing farther to fear from them. They reſolved then 
fore not to deſtroy either the houſes or the walls d 
Capua, but to make it in ſome meaſure the granary 
Rome, by leaving none in it but huſbandmen, wh 
ſhouid there lay up their plows and other inſtrument 
for cultivating the land, and carry thither their hut 


wards did not treat either Corinth or Carthage in thi 
manner; but believed themſelves obliged entirely i 
demoliſh both to their foundations: becauſe had'thy 
only deprived thoſe cities of their lands, ſenate; au 
magiſtrates ; ill-deſigning people might have mad 
ſettlements, and cantoned themſelves in them, befott 
Rome, in effect of the remoteneſs, could be informel 
of it, or at leait provided againſt it. Nothing of tn! 
kind was to be feared from Capua, ſituated in tit 
neighbourhood of Rome,, and in a manner in the ſigit 
of the Senate and People. Accordingly, in all fi- 
ture wars, whether in Italy or abroad, Capua new 

I — 2-7 1» 
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ave Rome the leaſt, umbrage, but was always a, great Ant. 5g 


ipport tot, gn o ee 231 io e. 3548 „ 5 
And how, could any, ſeditiom ariſe them: There wid s r 
rof the People, in 
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no longer any Allembly, either of the, 
hich ſedimious ſcounſes might. be, held, or gf the. 7 
nate, in WI e repoſeę . 2 
Italy might pals giltratesqwho 
the abule 9 it excite publie 

dmplaints; Al tinct, 
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painſt the injuries of ſeaſons and ſtorms. He re- 
arks, that in the war of Italy, when the ether re- 
enves failed, the armies were ſupported with the 


* Itaque illam Campaniam arrogantiam atque intolerandam fero- 
am ratione & conſilio majores noſtri ad inertifſimum & deſidioſiſſi- 
dum otium perduxerunt. Sic, & crudelitatis infamiam effugerunt, 
uod urbem ex Italia pulcherrimam non ſuſtulerunt; & multum in 
oſterum providerunt, quod, nervis urbis omnibus exſectis, urbem 


7 
* 


lam ſolutam ac debilitatem reliquerunt. Ibid. | 
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V grain of Capua. Accordingly be calls eie 
A fineſt eſtate of the Roman people, the moſt 
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A fudden and rigorous Tele was executed upon 
culpable. The fnuftitudde was The Geek vithone ff 
of return. A brutal revenge was hot exerciſed 
the houſes and walls, which were not Builty of 
crimes of their inhabitants.” And thereby, at the 
time that the Romans acquired very c corifiderabl k 
vantages to themſelves, they gained a reputation 
clemency with their allies, by preſerving ſo illi 
and opulent a city the ruin of high 55 
been attended with the groans of all the Stig 
Campania and their neighbours. And + laſt * 
ſhewed by a very remarkable example, on they 
fide, how inevitable were the effects of their ral 
ment againft unfaithful allies, and on the other 
weak a reſource Hannibal's protection was for . 
adhered to his party and fortune. 1 


6 N KON. II. 


Affairs of Spain. The two Sctipios N - | 
Cn. Scipio marches againſt Aſdrubal. He is abalil 
by the Celtiberians, and defeated. P. Scipio, who 
marched af two other Generals, is e 


* Fandum FOES Jo populi Romani, 0 ve; 5 
pacis ornamentum, ſubſidium belli, fundamentum e 
reum legionum, ſolatium annonæ. Ibid. Y 

+ Confeflio expreſſa hoſti, quanta vis in Romanis ad dete 
pœnas ab infidelibus ſociis, & quam nihil in Annibale ab xil 1 
ceptos in fidem tuendos. Liv, 1 
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init. Reflettion: upon: this nem kind of pomp. Man 
lis Torquatus:iefuſes the Conſulſhip. Admirable w- 
dom of the youth o, the centnry. called Veturia. A Treaty 
concluded -betaween the Ramans and Atolians. Motions 


SIS 


of the tohans, and of Philip King of Macedonia. 


vinus befieges and takes 1 0 ref fene neus 
of bis Tony” ae Conſul... Eh t- 0! 


Q. Fur vi vs Flac wn 
Ap. CLavpivs PULOHER. E 


E come nor to reſume the «ice of Spal 
which we paſſed over, not to 5 the 
lation of the ſiege and taking of Capu 
It was now two years, that nothing — had 
ed in Spain, and that both fides had kept upon 
e defenſive, without undert any thing againſt 
hother. But this campaign, e Roman Generals 
ving quitted , 5 winter quarters, united all their 
ces, and after h held a council, they agreed una- 
mouſly, that 4 aving confined themſelves ſo long 
prevent Aſdrubal from going to Italy as he inte 
, it was time now to put an end to the war in that 
ovince. That they bann number of troops 
effect it, as they had the winter before engaged 
irty thouſand Celtiberians to take arms for ma Ro- 
ans FR the a xa 


I 3 


inian Generale vin, 


1 atuer and —_ 
1 9 potting 


Surprizing reſolution of the people of Acarnania. Le- 
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212. 


Liv. xxv. 
* 


The 


aero 7 exavpus/ 


. The enem iy h had three great bodies of troops in t 
c. country. . bal the 1 of Giſgo, and Mag 
had united the forces Under their command, and wen 
but five days march from the camp of the fs. 

Aſdrubal, the ſon of Amilcar, wig had long con: 
manded Hhe'armies: ir pan, was incamped near 10 
torgis, at a much lefs diſtance from the enemy. I 
deſigns of the two Scipios was to attack the firſt, 'ai 
they conceived the 2 had forces more than ſufficient h 

 overpower him. All they apprehended Was, thats 
ter having "defeated, him, fox 5 other Generals, . 

' rified by his overthrow; would retire into inacceſſ 


mountains and defiles, and thereby protratt the wr 


To avoid this inconvenience, they believed that ti 
beſt choice they could make, was to divide thr 
troops into two bodies, and apply themſelves at bur 
to the Whole war of Spain; ſo that P. Cornelius, yit 
"two-thirds of the army, compoſed of the Romans ud 
allies, ſhould march againſt Mago and Aſdrubal tie 
ſon of Giſgo, whilſt his brother Cneus, with the other 
third, compoſed of old troops and Celtiberians, ſhould 
act againſt the other Afirabal N 8 
The two Generals ſet out at che fame; time wit 
their armies, preceded by the Celtiberians, and in- 
camped near * Anitorgis, in ſight of the enemy, For 
whence they were by aber only by the e Cn. 
Scipio continued in this place, with the troops "that 
had been aſſigned him; and P. Scipio went forwatds 
to carty on the war as had been cofcerted. 
Aſdrubal ſoon perceived, that there were but fen 
Romans in the army of Cn. Scipio, and that the whole 
hope of that General was founded jn the aid of the 
Celtiberians. As he knew the infidelity of thoſe na. 
tions, amongſt whom he had made War ſo many 
years,” and there was no fraud or ſtratagem he did not 
know how to employ himfelf, he treated in ſecret witt 
the Chiefs" of the Cekiberians by the means of Spe. 


It is not known i in what part of Spain Wadef h Was, 1 nor cone 
ws what river Livy ſpeaks of . 15 


niards, 


FULVIUS, CLAUDIUS; Conſuls 


committed a great crime in making this bargain; 


For it was not required of them to turn their arms 


againſt the Romans; and beſides, they were paid for 
remaining neuter, what they could ſcarce have expect. 
ed for expoſing; their lives to the fatigues and dangers 
of war. Add to this, that the ſoldiers were pleaſed 
with the ſweets of reſt, and with the pleaſure of re- 
turning into their country, and ſeeing their relations. 
The multitude were thus as eaſily brought over as 


their leaders. Beſides which, they had nothing to 


fear from the Romans; whoſe ſmnll number made 
them incapable of ſtopping them by force. The 
Celtiberians packed up their baggage, and began their 
march to return back; giving the Romans no other 
anſwer, who aſked them the reaſon of this change, 
and conjured them not to abandon them, but that they 
were going to the aid of their country. Scipio ſeeing 


that his prayers made no impreſſion on his allies, and 


that he could not keep them by force; and rightly 
judging alſo, that he was not in a condition without 
their aid to reſiſt the enemy, and that it was no longer 
poſſible to rejoin his brother, he made the only choice, 
that ſeemed ſalutary in ſuch a conjuncture: this was 
to march back aſſoon as poſſible, carefully avoiding 
to fight in the plains with an enemy entirely ſuperior 
to him in number of troops, and who having paſſed 


the river, followed him at the heels, and preſſed him 


very hard. _ | 9 

It cannot be too much inculcated, ſays Livy, 
to the Roman Generals, to keep well upon their guard 
againſt the like perfidy; and the misfortune, that 
then happened to Scipio, is a leſſon, which ought to 
teach them to confide in auxiliary troops, only when 


* Id quidem cavendum ſemper Romanis ducibus erit, exemplaque 
hæc vere pro documentis habenda, ne ita externis credant auxillis, 
- non plus ſui roboris ſuarumque propriè virium in caſtris habeant. 
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niards, that ſerved in his camp; and engaged them, 2 
for a great reward, to retire with their troops into 213 

their own country. Theſe officers did not think they 


a 
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320 _ FULVYIUS, CLAUDIUS, Conſuls. 
Ca the nber of their un citizens ſhell evreee cha 
the ſtrangers in their armies,” | 
At the ſame time, P. Scipio u was * to a jy 
h 255 ſtill greater and more inevitable: Hie had t0 d. 
. with a new enemy, who harraſſec him con 1 
this was Maſiniſſa, at that time the ally of the Carthy 
ginians, but whom in the ſequel, the amity he cu 
tracted with the Romans eben 7" 10 famous and Por. 
erful. That young Prince, from the moment Scipi 
arrived, advanced againſt him with the Numidian'cy 
valry, and inceſſantly harraſſed him night and day u 
ſuch a degree; that he not only fell upon ſuch of "he 
Romans, as ſtraggled ever ſo little to fetch in wol 
or forage, but frequently. inſulted them even in thei 
camp itſelf. | He often threw himſelf into the midi 
of their guards, obliged them to quit their poſts with 
abundance of tumult and diſorder; and falling 
them during the night, when they leaſt — 
him, carried alarm and terror to their gates, ant 
into their intrenchments. In a word, there was 
place, nor any time, in which they were exempt fn 
fear and trouble. He thereby obliged them to 
cloſe within their works, deprived of all the nec 
ſaries of life. They were almoſt in the ſame Ben; 
as people beſieged in form. It even ſeemed, that 
they ſhould be ſhut up cloſer ſtill, aſſoon as Indibils 
who, it was ſaid, was every moment expected to a · 
rive with ſeven thouſand men, ſhould Join the: 775 
thaginians. 

In this extremity, Scipio, ache a wiſe an ok | 
dent Captain, reduced by neceſſity, took a raſh and 
deſperate reſolution. This was to ſet out during the 
night to meet Indibilis, and to fight him wherever he 
ſhould find him. Accordingly he left a ſmall body 
of troops in his camp, under the command of T. Fon- 
tejus his Lieutenant, and having began his march 
about the middle of the night, he met the enemy he 
ſought, and immediately attacked them. They fought 

in ſmall parties, the troops not having time to form 


themſelves in battle. The Romans began to 9 
c 
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y battle: bur che Nu-4; Ze 
dan 2 his 4 — ns bid Cuddenty. on "ah 
0 WY flanks, put his troops into great con 


ſcarce began to come to blows with 1 
than he ſaw himſelf attacked by y. 
Carthaginian Generals, who had followed the Romans, 
came up unexpectedly to charge him in the rear. In- 

veſted on all ſides, they did not know on which th 
face, nor where to open themſelyes a paſſuge. To 

compleat the misfortune, Scipio, fighting with abun 

dance of bravery, and throwing himſelf wherever the 

danger was greateſt, to animare his troops by his ex- 

ample, received a wound through his right ſide with 

a lance. As ſoon as he was ſeen to fall from his horſę, 

the cries of joy carried the news of his death through- 

out the whole army. This accident compleated ' = 0 
defeat of the Romans, and enemy's victory. All thoſe C 
who had not fallen in che battle, immediately bet6ok | 
themſelves to flight. They did not find it difficult to | 
open themſelves a way through the Numidians and 
light-armed ſoldiers : but the difficulty was to eſcape 
the purſuit of ſo many horſe, and of foot, who equal- 
led the horſe in Reifeneſs, In conſequence, more of 
them were killed in flying than in battle; and not a 
lingle man of them had clcapecy” o night a" ue 
come on. i Ae. 

The two Carthaginian Generals," 120 b as much 
advantage of their victory as poſſible, hardly gave 
their troops ſome hours reſt, and directly marched 
them —— Aſdrubal, the ſon of Amilear; not 
doubting but that, when they ſhould have joined him, 
they ſhould be in a condition to terminate the war by 
the total defeat of the Romans. As ſoon as they ar- 
nved there, the Generals and ſoldiers gave themſelves 
up to the joy, with which ſo ſignal a victory over {6 
great a General and his army inſpired them; congra- 
tulating each other beforehand, upon that they were 
in hopes of gaining as ſoon as they came to act. 

The news of ſo great a defeat had not yet reached 

the 
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A, K ge- the army of Cneus Scipio: but the mournful ſilene I di. 
Ant. C. that prevailed amongſt. the troops, and the 
ec ſurmiſe, with which every one was poſſeſſed, were al. Ml ſa 
r:rready ſad preſages of the. misfortune they were ſoon to ny 
know. Scipio himſelf, beſides the deſertion of his al. 
lies, and the augmentation of the enemy's. troops, o Ml. vj 
reaſoning and reflecting upon all the circumſtances he I ha 
ſaw, was much more inclined to fear than to hope he 
4 For finally, (ſaid he within himſelf) how could u ch 
e drubal and Mago have brought their armies. hither WM A 
, ſoon, if they had not terminated the war on ther Will ve 
«ſide? Whence comes it, that P. Scipio has not op: r 
<<. poſed their march, or followed them cloſe, in order I ce 
e, that, if he could not prevent the Generals of the 1 
enemy and their armies from joining, he might a t 
<<. leaſt join his troops with thoſe of his brother?“ n +; 


this cruel agitation of mind, he he he could not | 
act better in his preſent ſituation, than to retire: a; b] 


ſoon and as far as poſſible from the enemy. Accord- 
ingly, the following night he marched a conſiderable n 


way, without the enemy's making any. motion to pr ir 
vent a retreat, of which they had no previous knoy- 6 
ledge. But, as ſoon as day appeared, having perceiv WW « 
ed, that the Romans were gone, they ſet out in pur. 0 
ſuit of them with great diligence, having ſent the Nu- 6 
midians before, who came up with them before night, 7 
and continually harraſſed them, by attacking: them 6 
ſometimes in the rear, and ſometimes upon the flanks 0 
They were therefore obliged to face the enemy, Scipio t 
commanding them to fight retreating, and without b 
halting till the Carthaginian infantry ſhould arrive. t 
But as they were frequently obliged to ſtop, they e. 
made but very little way in much time. For this rea- ſ. 
ſon Scipio, ſeeing that night approached, drew off his Ir 
troops from the battle, and poſted them upon an em- WI r: 
nence; little ſafe indeed for troops entirely in a con- t 
ſternation, but where they were however leſs expoſed t 


than they would have been any where elſe. He pla WM 
ced the baggage and cavalry in the middle of the in- h 
fantry, who at firſt repulſed the charge of the m_—_ Ir 
| | 1ans 
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 FULVIUS//ELAUDIUS, Cone. 138g 
dians with no great difficulty. But when the three A. R. 2 


Generals and their tliree armies were arrived, Scipio 9 


ny forces, unleſs he oppoſed them with ſome intrench- 
ments, and that was impracticable. Thie eminence to 
which he had retired was ſo naked, and the ground fo 
hard and dry, that beſides having neither wood her 
herbage, it was impoſſible to cut a treneli in ĩt, or to 
throw up any of the works neceſſary in the like caſe. 
ther WF Add to this, that the declivity Which led to it, Being 
ther Wl very eafy and almoſt inſenſible, there was notlling 
0 rugged and ſteep enough to keep the enemy from al- © 
cending. However, to oppoſe them with the appear- 
ance at leaſt of intrenchments, they placed around 
them the packs and harneſſes of their carriage: beaſts, 
tied and made faſt together with the packs and bag- 
gage themſe ves, carrying up the Whole as far as poſſi- 
ble, to the uſual height. DOG 
When the Carthaginians were arrived, they eaſily 
mounted the eminence: but at firſt this new kind of 
intrenchments ſtopped them ſhort. Why don't you 
advance, (cried out their Generals) Why don't 
« you remove thoſe vain, ridiculous, obſtacles, 
« ſcarce capable of ſtopping women and children? 
« Don't you ſee, that the enemy are taken, and that 
ſculking behind that baggage they can eſcape you 


n no longer? With whatever air of contempt the 
ks, Generals made theſe reproaches, it was not eaſy for 
we the ſoldiers either to cut or untie © thoſe harneſſes and 
ut baggage, which were ſtrongly bound and interwove 


together. After much time and pains they at length 
e effected it; when they entered the Roman camp in 
7 Wy {vcral places at once. As they were much ſuperior 
Us in number, and victorious, they did not find great 
- reſiſtance from an handful of terrified and defeated 
n. troops: and in conſequence made a great ſlaughter of 
ed them. However, many having fled to the adjacent 
of foreſts, got to P. Scipio's camp, where T. Fonteius 
4 his Lieutenant commanded. As to Cneus, according 
4 to ſome authors, he was killed upon the eminence 
even 


, 


124 FULVIUS,|CLAUDIVS,; Cold 
A Aut . cen on the firſt attack. According to others, he 
* eſcaped with ſome few followers into a tower not fa 
from his camp, to which the enemy, who. could. no 
force the gates, ſet fire, and chat General Pin in 
it with all that were with him. 
This was the ſeventh year chat Cn. Scipio con 
manded in Spain, when he was killed about a man 

after his brother Publius. TY 
Val. Max. Valerius Maximus, and Seneca tells us a very 0 
wn 2 ular circumſtance in the life of Cneus, and which dog 
rye b ki great honour. That illuſtrious man preſſed the 
Hel. XI. Senate to ſend him a ſucceſſor, repreſenting that he 
— I. had a marriageable daughter, and it was neceſſary tha 
17. he ſhould 2 to Rome, to make proviſion for het 
fortune, to find her an huſpband. The Senat 
not willing to deprive the Commonwealth of the {er 
vices of ſuch a General as Cn. Scipio, took his place, 
and acted as a father to his daughter. In concen 
with the wife and neareſt relations of Cneus, the) 
choſe her an huſband, and paid * eleven thouſand 
aſſes out of the public treaſuty by, way of fortune for 
her. + O happy bridegroom, cries Seneca, to whom 
the Roman People ſerved as a father-in-law ! Could 
we expect to find ſo generous a diſintereſtedneſs, that 
riſes ſo high as the love of poverty, ſtill ſubſiſting at 
the time of which we are ſpeaking, and in the mol 


illuſtrious citizens of Rome? Poverty again muſt hat 


been much in honour there, if we conſider, that ſo 
ſmall a portion, as that aſſigned by the Senate, ws 
thought no ſhame. The 4 daughters of the greateſt 
men had often no other dowry but the glory of their 
_ Fathers or families. Things were much X nged in Se. 
neca's time. Jen ſays hey the ſum which des Se⸗ 


» 8 thouſand aſſes at that time were 1 25 k derten 
1 Oifxlices viros puellarum, quibus populus Rom. loco ſoceri ſuit 
. Paternz hereditati, præter optimam gloriam, nihil erat quod 
m referrent. VAL. Max. 
hem libertinorum virgunculis in unum ſpeculum non ſufficit ill 
dos, quam dedit Senatus pro Scipione. Proceſſit enim immodeſtns, 


paulatim opibus ipſis invitata TOON: & incrementum my vita 
acceperunt, 
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s nate believed ſufficient for the portion of Scipio's R. R. 5. 
t. far daughter, would not be enough ee One ' "of Rute 
our freed. men a fingle looking-glaſs to ſuch an enor· 
dn mous height has luxury, the growth of abundance and 
riches, riſen; and ſo Oy 1ave OO. TE 
| conſequences - augment { 
ont Te two Scipios were no leſs ER. by the: TO 
-" WH cards, than by the Romans themſelves : with one dif- 
l. {rence however highly for the honour of their me- 
don BY mories Thie loſs of the provinces, that of the armies, 
e and the misfortune of the Commonwealth, had ſome 
ie mare in the grief of their own country: but thę Spa- 
1 niards lamented and deplored them only and for their 
aur g own fakes. They however regretted the loſs of Cneus 
moſt, For, having come into Spain before his bro- 
ther, he had governed them longer, and, to uſe the 
a expreſſion, had been beforehand with him in their af- 
rat fection, by giving them the firſt diſtinguiſhed; proofs 
of the juſtice and moderation of the Roman. greens 
ment. 
fir The two Scipiee: were. certainly Gomah of great 
1 merit: on the one ſide, fo brave and intrepid as to de- 
K ſerve to be called *'two * thunderbolts of war; on the 
5 other, wiſe, prudent, experienced: they however form 
in concert and with deliberate deſign the plan of a 


212 


2 campaign it is not eaſy to comprehend. Without any 

jp fFai fily be perceiv- 
10 great {kill in military affairs, it may eaftly be pe 

k ed, that as they had two different bodies of the enemy 

* to boht, it was infinitely for their advantage to attack 
| them ſeparately one after the other, by falling upon 


80 each with their whole united forces. They renounce 
. lo great an advantage upon the ſlighteſt reaſon con- 
ceivable ; for fear, ſaid — leſt the defeat of the 

firſt army ſhould induce the other to retire into foreſts 
uit and inacceſſible places, which would prevent the war 
yod from being ſo. ſoon terminated. They committed 
hs another fault no leſs groſs; which was, to leave thirty 


- thouſand ſtrangers in one of their armies, who pro- 
ate * Chim 400 fulmina noftri Imperii ſabitd, in Hiſpania, Cn. & P. 


Scipiones, extincti occidiſſent. CIC. pro Corn. Balb. n. 34. 
bably 
 - | 2 
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when God abandons them to themſelvess. 


a ; þ 5 1 4 745 
AY The defeat of the WO armies ſeemed to make the 
loſs of Spain a neceſſary conſequence, and to conti. 


bute much to that of Italy, by admitting the victorious 
troops to go thither to the aid of Hannibal. Wen 
going to ſee in what manner Providence, that wy 
watchful for the ſafety of Rome, delivers it from thi 
danger by a method, which may in ſome meaſure be 
ſaĩd to be miraculous, and which ſhews, that it is God 


who deſtroys and ſaves. 


Ui. . When the armies of Spain ſeemed to be entire) 


7 39. deſtroyed, and the province loſt to the Romans, one 
man, little known till then, of an ingenuous though 
middling condition, reinſtates their affairs there, con- 
trary to the opinion and hopes of all the world. 

| Amongſt thoſe, who eſcaped the defeat of Cn. Scipio! 
army, was a brave officer, in the flower of his year, 
named L. Marcius, the Son of Septimus, only a Ro- 
man Knight, but whoſe courage and capacity wen 
much above the condition, in which he was : born, 
He had ſtrengthened and improved an excellent genius 
by the inſtructions and example of Cn. Scipio, under 


whom he had learnt during many years all that relates 


to the trade of war. And this was a certain means 
for excelling in it. After the defeat and diſperſion of 


both armies, he had drawn together all the ſoldier * 


that had eſcaped; and having added to them all be 
could draw out of the garriſons, he had formed a ſuſf- 
ciently conſiderable body of an army, with which he 
marched to join T. Fonteius, P. Scipio's Lieutenant. 
But the ſoldiers, then, incamped on this ſide of the 
Iberus, in a place where they had intrenched them. 
ſelves, having reſolved that a military aſſembly ſhould 
be held for the election of the perſon that ſhould 
command the army, they gave the preference of eſteem 
and confidence to the Roman Knight againſt the Lieu- 
tenant-General in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner, _ they 
| relie 


an. 540. bably compoſed two-thirds: of it at leaſt, and to con. 
fidle the preſervation of · the State to them. We ſee 
here what becomes of man's prudence. and ability, 
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COn-W+elieved one another upon their poſts in order to give A R. 5. 


A ſer heir ſuffrages, without ceaſing to guard their Works, 
ili, ind unanimotiſly choſe L. Marciun s 
1. The little time that remained before the coming 
the er the enemy, was employed in fortifying their camp, 
nt and in bringing proviſions into it; the ſoldiers execut- 
ou ing all the orders that were given them, not only” 
* A With abundance of zeal and diligence, but with great 
dag courage and intrepidity. But when they were inform 
thy ea, that Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſgo had paſſed the 
be berus, and approached with deſign to extirpate all 
ne Romans that had eſcaped former defeats, and ſaw- 


the ſignal of battle given by the newly elected Gene- 
ral, remembering the Generals, who had commanded 
them before, under ' whoſe auſpices and orders nume- 


— 


Ugh rous armies uſed to march againſt the enemy, they all 
r vept, ſome beating their heads, and lifting up their 
rl. hands towards the Gods, whom they accuſed of their 
105 misfortune: others lying down upon the ground, and 
as, calling their antient Generals by their name. It was 
K0- not poſſible to dry their tears, or ſilence their cries: 
* The officers endeavoured to conſole them in vain; and 
* Marcius himſelf made ineffectual remonſtrances to 
lus them, mingled with kindneſs and ſeverity, by demand- 
ler ing of them, „why they abandoned themſelves in that 
: manner to grief in lamenting like women, rather than 


to think of defending themſelves, and the Common- 
wealth with them, and of avenging the deaths of the 
Generals they had loved ſo much.” 131 
They were in this diſpoſition, when on a ſudden 
they heard the ſound of the Carthaginian trumpets and 
the cries of the enemy, who were upon the point of 
attacking them. Then, paſling 'in an inſtant' from 
grief to indignation, and in a manner tranſported with 
; fury and rage, they fell upon the Carthaginians, who 
advanced with great ſecurity, and with an air of con- 
| tempt. This unexpected charge put the Carthaginians 
p into a conſternation. They aſked each other with ſur- 
Prize, « where it was poſſible for the Romans to have 
5 tornd ſo many ſoldiers after the defeat of their armies ? 
WI. O 
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128 FULVIUS, SULPICILUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. t. who could have inſpired troops defeated and put to the PO. 
Ant- C. rout ſo few days before with ſo much confidence and Ser 
48% boldneſs? What General could ſo ſoon ſupply the em 
place of the two Scipios killed in the field of battle? Me 
And laſtly, who had given them the ſignal of battle; rea 
and commanded in their camp? Whilit ſo unexped. . 
ed a change kept them in great ſurprize, and quit 
out of themſelves, the Romans, without giving os 
time to recover, charged them with ſuch fury, that at 
firft they began to give ground full of fear and aſto- ee. 
niſhment, and a moment after to betake themſelves > 
open flight. The Romans, who purſued them wit 
abundance of vigour, might have made a great ſlaugh 
ter of them: but, as they were expoſed to ſome ter 
rible dangers, in caſe the Carthaginians reſumed cou. 
rage, Marcius cauſed the retreat to be ſounded in. 
mediately. And as they were animated by their fuc- 
ceſs, and breathed nothing but blood and ſlaughte; 
he found no ſmall difficulty to bring them back » WM” 
their camp; having been obliged himſelf to ſtop tho . 
who carried the enſigns in front, and even to ſein / 
ſome of the moſt mutinous of them, who refuſed u. 
obey. Such a conduct would do honour. to a Ge- l 
neral long accuſtomed to command armies. Hiſtory 
abounds with battles Joſt, or victories not compleated 
by the imprudent activity of Commanders too intent 
upon purſuing flying enemies, without foreſeeing the, 
confequences. We ſhall ſoon ſee, that Marcius ws 
far from wanting courage. 1 
The Carthaginians, who had been puſhed a glei 
way, and with abundance of vigour, imagined that 
fear had prevented the Romans from purſuing then, 
and returned into their camp without any confuſion, 
like troops that rather deſpiſed, than feared, thei Wi « | 
enemy. They were no leſs negligent after they h « . 
entered it. For though the Romans were almoſt a 
their gates, they ſtill conſidered them as the remain Wl « , 
and ruins of two armies, which they had defeated Biff « ; 
ſome days before; and did not think it neceflary v « , 
obſerve much diſcipline, or to keep themſelves and 44 


Ati 3 ed 4 deſign, 9 at firſt ſight, 
emed rather raſh than daring : this was, 70 attack. 
he Carthaginians in their lines, at a time when he had 
reat reaſon to apprehend, they would attack him in 


afier to make himſelf maſter of Aſdrubal's camp, 


be three Generals and three armies, when joined 3 
1, cond time. Beſides Which, he conſidered, that if 
is enterprize ſucceeded, he ſhould reinſtate the af- 
eis of the Commonwealth in the province: and if it 
y lid not, that ſuch a bold attempt would at leaſt teach 
. e enemy to fear him. | 


rprize of his ſoldiers, 


However, to prevent the ſu 
and the darkneſs of the night, from occaſioning con- 
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zed of this neg» A. R. 349 
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is. And indeed, he judged with reaſon, that it was 


10 fuſion in the execution of ſo dangerous an enterprize, 
e thought it neceſſary to prepare them for it. Ac- 
hk cordingly having aſſembled them, he ſpoke to them 
ok in terms to the following effect. Brave ſoldiers, if 
you conſider ever ſo little the ſingular veneration I 
1 WI £44 for the merit of our Generals, the Scipios, du- 
„ring their lives, and which I ſtill retain for them 
« after their deaths, and our preſent condition, you 
4 „vill agree, that if the office, to which you have 
7 te raiſed me, 18 highly | for mM honour, It is alſo at- 
e tended with great cares and anxiety. On the one 
„ ſide, my ever-reviving grief for their loſs, on the 
* other, the perplexity in which I am to find means 
4 « for preſerving to the Commonwealth the unfortu- 
nate remains of our two armies, hang heavy upon 
n me, and leave me not a moment's repoſe. The 
„images of the two Scipios are night and day befare 
„my eyes. They often awake me in my ſleep. They 
1 * ſeem to ſpeak to me, and I to hear them complain, 
and exhort me to avenge them; to avenge with 
w them the Commonwealth and your comrades con- 
„ ©ually victorious in this country for ſo many years; 
do imitate their example, to conform to their 
c wmaxims, and the methods of making war, which 
a <7 always followed. 1 Tiſh, ſoldiers, that you 


Vol. IV. 


* they 


Ak. 540. « would enter into my way of thinking: that 30 


e image that animated you yeſterday, when you pi 

the Carthaginians to flight with an intrepidity, 
* made them Know the Roman bravery had not e 
„ pired with the Scipios, and that no misfortune coulf 


_« arrived. I am well informed, that there are neithe 


according to the rules of war; and that every thin 
* there argues exceeding negligence. It is highly in 
* our good fortune, that they are ſo little afraid 


bold. But when people have moſt to fear, a 


it offers, and not, by letting it eſcape, to Bau 


Known to you. You have meaſured your ftrengi 


ſortiſſima quæque conſilia tutiſſima ſunt : quia, fi in occaſions Ms 


quicquam mox amiſſam quæras. Liv. 
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* would not pretend to honour the deaths of tho 
« two great men by tears, but when their rerhen 
e brance recurs to'your minds, that you would im 
« gine you ſee them again at your head, that ya 
e hear them and march under their command 
« battle. It was undoubtedly this remembrance a 


: 
* 


« depreſs a people, whom the defeat at Cannæ wi 
<« nor capable of overwhelming. When I check 
« your ardor yeſterday, it was not my deſign aby 
« to oppoſe your boldneſs ; but to reſerve it for 
more fayourable occaſion. That occaſion is no 


e ſentinels nor guards poſted round the enemy's cam 


« us, and even have us in contempt. They do m 
% imagine, that troops ſo lately defeated, have an 
e thoughts of attacking them in their intrenchment 
« I will lead you againſt them in the dead of tix 
night, and deliver them all into your hands alley 
e and without arms. * I know the undertaking 8 


&« leaſt to hope, bold counſels are the ſafeſt. Ft 
<« then it is neceſſary to ſeize the occaſion the momett 


« ſeeking it afterwards in vain. You have now only 
« deal with the army of our enemies that are near vs 
4 The two others are not far off. You have reaſon 
« hope, that you will overcome theſe firſt troops bf 
« attacking them without delay. They are not ur 


* Scio audax videri confilium. Sed in rebus aſperis & tenui ſoe 


mento, cujus prætervolat opportunitas, cunctatus paulim fueris, nee 


4 wit 
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tho tage Was on your ſicle. If We delay ever ſo little, 
men our ſucceſs of yeſterday will be known, and we ſhall, 


be conſidered as enemies capable of making them- 
ſelves formidable. All the Carthaginian Generals 
will then rejoin each other with all their forces. 
Shall we be able to ſuſtain the weight of three ar- 


his forces together? In the ſame manner as our 
Generals periſhed in effect of having divided their 
« armies, may our enemy now be overpowered whilſt 
« they are ſeparated. What I propoſe to you is the 


E Wa | 

ci only choice we have to make in the preſent conjunc- 
ln ture. Prepare therefore to improve the opportunity 
for i this night affords. you. Retire now to retreſh your- 
noo {elves with nouriſhment and reſt, in order to march 
eiten afterwards, under the protection of the Gods, to 
ang attack the enemy's camp with the ſame vigour and 
tin courage you have defended your own.” 
This new project, propoſed by a new General, was 


eard with joy, and the bolder it was, the more it 
harmed them. They paſſed the reſt of the day in 
preparing their arms, and taking nouriſnment. They 
eſted a great part of the night, and ſet out three or 


Four hours before day. 5 rs 65 

Ne About two leagues beyond the camp of the Car- 
81 thaginians, on the ſide next Marcius, there were ano- 
u rher body of Carthaginian troops, ſeparated from the 
Former by a deep valley, covered with ſhady trees. 


arcius, by a ſtratagem of the nature of Hannibal's, 
ad a Roman cohort with ſome cavalry in this valley. 
ly kving thus made himſelf maſter of the way by which 
ru the two Carthaginian armies could have communica- 
nee on, he led on his troops in ſilence againſt that which 
as neareſt to him. As he found neither guards at 
uche gates of the enemy's camp, nor ſentinels upon the 
gu ntrenchments, he entered it without any oppoſition, 

and with as much eaſe as if it had been his own. At 
che fame inſtant Marcius ordered the charge to be 
0 Founded, and the Romans with great cries diſperſed 


mies, which Cn. Scipio could not withſtand with all 


K 2 themſelves 
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with them in an action, wherein the whole advan- bp 54% 


3212. 
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AR: 540- themſelves on all ſides.” Some killed rhe enemy lutſppo 


212. 


here than in the other army, becauſe being more d 


aſleep in their beds: ſome ſet fire to their tents with ict 
dry ſtubble; and others ſeized the gates, to cut of 
their flight. The fire, cries, and laughter, prevent. 
ed them from hearing any thing, and from taki 

any ſalutary meaſures. Aſtoniſhment ſeized them, and 
they had neither ſenſe, nor motion: and if they did 
move, they fell naked and without arms into tb 
hands of well-armed enemies. Some ran to the gates al. 
and finding them occupied by the Romans, /leape 


over the intrenchments, and threw themſelves headlony 
into the foſſes. All who could quit this camp, mad 
all the haſte they could to the other: but they wert 
all ſtopt and killed, from the firſt to the laſt, by the 
cohort and horſe that had been placed in ambuſh i 
the middle of the way. And though ſome had even 
eſcaped this ſlaughter, the victors made with ſuch ex tua] 
pedition and rapidity from the firſt to the fecond cam 
that it had been next to impoſſible to eſcape their d 
ligence. The Romans found ſtill more negligence ere 


ſtant from the enemy, they believed they had nothing e 
to fear; and becauſe towards day-break moſt of then 
had quitted their camp to fetch in wood and foragy, | 
or to maraud. They only found the arms of ten 


Carthaginians left in their guard-houſes, and theſ0 Ce 


engagement enſued. The action would have cont: 


diers either fitting or lying upon the ground, walking =" 
along their works or before the gates of their can 
all without arms. It was in this ſtate of ſecurity, thy del 
= ſaw themſelves ſuddenly attacked by the Romans 

fluſhed with the victory they had juſt gained: fo til Ital 
they could not prevent them from entering 'thel 
camp. However, they ran in crouds to the gates 0 


the firſt cries and charge of the enemy, and a blood 4 


nued longer: but perceiving the ſhields of the Ne. 
mans covered with blood, and judging from thenc 
of the defeat of their comrades, they were ſeired 
with terror, immediately fled, and eſcaped whet 
they could; leaving the greateſt part of their peopk my 
S 5 | | up 


* 
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1Ctars. . 
Thus in, the ſpace of one night and a day L. Mar- 
ius wok two, camps, and defeated two conſiderable 


armies of the enemy. Authors Ane concerning the 


umber of thoſe who were killed in theſe two actions. 
he ſpoils were great. A ſilver ſhield, that weighed 


mn hundred and ſeven pounds, upon which the por- 
= of Aſdrubal, Hannibal's brother, was engraved, 


particularly remarkable amongſt them. This 
iel was placed in the Capitol at Rome, and. was 
oſt when that temple was burnt in the Conſulſhip of 
cipio and Norbanus. 

After this expedition, Spain conianed ſome time 

t peace, both parties not daring to venture a deci- 
dye battle, 1 the conſiderable loſſes they: bad. mu- 
tually ſuſtained... 

I do not know; bade in all the Roman hiſtory 
there be one military. exploit more compleat in all- its 
circumſtances, 'more ſingular and remarkable from 
unexpected events, more important in its conſequen- 
ces, and more advantageous to the Commonwealth, 
than this of Marcius which we have juſt related. The 


entire defeat of the two armies which the Romans had 


in Spain, joined with the deaths of the two illuſtrious 
Generals who commanded. them, had occaſioned fo 
peneral a conſternation amongſt the few of their troops 
that remained in that province, that it ſeemed to-leave 
neither hope nor reſource. No obſtacle could any 
longer oppoſe the paſſage of the Carthaginians into 
Italy, and if their victorious armies, that carried ter- 
tor every where, could have joined that of Hannibal, 
as it had long been prepared to do, what would have 
become of Rome, and how would ſhe have been able 
to make head n this new ſtrength of ſo formida- 
ble an enemy? 

A ſingle, private man breaks all theſe meal ures, 
and almoſt in a moment diſpels ſo terrible a ftorm. 


Marcius draws together the wrecks of the Roman ar- | 


* and forms one body of the fugitive troops, whom 
K 3 fear 
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-FULVIUS, er AUD! Conf 
fear had diſperſed on all ſides. He conſoles; anirtiaty 


them; and fills them with ſuch courage and confideng 
that chey ſeem to have entirely forgotten that they uu 


juſt before been defeated. We ſee here in the ch 
duct of this officer all the ability and prudence d 
General moſt conſunimate in the art of war. He c 
fronts danger! in all its extent without being diſmay 
by it. He thinks of nothing bur to remedy. it. R 
makes uſe” both of force and ſtratagem. He Judi 
ouſly ſeizes the occaſion as ſoon as it offers, and tilt 
advantage of every moment. He gives his ort 
with a coolneſs and. tranquillity capable of revivingth 
courage of the moſt fearful. He'ſeems bold even 
raſhneſs, and yet knows how to contain himſelf ini 

very heat of action, and not to give way to the ardy 
of victory, which often gets the better of the wil 


In a word, if we examine his whole conduct ata 


tively, we ſhall ſee, that it is guided by a Profom 
knowledge in the art of war. A particular attenth 
of the Divine Providence over the 1 
obſervable Here; mage! * 

Such accompliſhed merit, attended wich! ſack get 
and unexpected ſucceſs, ſhould, one would thin 
-quire him great applauſes, and an highly gloriou f 
ward at Rome. We are going to ſee in what mini 
this affair paſſed there. Immediately after the ain 
he wrote to the Senate, and gave them an ace 
of the whole. He had taken the title of Proprem 
in his letter. When it was read, the great and g 
rious ſervice he had rendered the Commonwealth wa 
praiſed, which is all that is ſaid of it: | Res geſtæ miþ 
nifice Seratui viſe. But the major part of the the 
took offence at his aſſuming the quality of Prop 
tor, without having been elected ſo either by the & 
vate or People. It was judged of dangerous con 
quence for Generals to be choſen by the armies; al 
that the auguſt authority of elections legally made b 
the ſuffrages of the People, and under the dire 
of the Gods themſelves, conſulted by the -auſpis 
ſhould be . into the provinces and on 

A 
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nd abandoned to the raſhneſs of the ſoldiers. Some AR. 596. 
gere for having the Senate's opinion taken upon this 28. 

cad : but it was thought proper to defer that delibe :- 
ation, till after the departure of the couriers, who 

ad brought Marcius's letter. As to the recruits and 

proviſions which he demanded,: he. was anſwered that : 
he Senate would make proviſion in reſpect to them. 

But it was not thought proper to give him the titiè 

pf Proprætor in the anſwer ſent him. It does not ap- | 
pear that this affair was ſpoke of any more in th 

enate. An aſſembly was afterwards held, in which 

he election of Marcius was not expreſly condemned, 


n th ; . 5 . ack N i . 4 
> out it was rendered void in fact by the nomination of 
'eny l AAA, Kh 2 $2 7 8 WP „ $1 
Claudius Nero to command in Spain. + 


It does not ſuit me to cenſure the opinion of ſo Liv. xxvi. 


4 4 - 
” 


wiſe a body of men ſo circumſpect in their reſolu- 


po ons. I plainly perceive, that reaſons of Dry 
emed them to condemn the title which Marcius had al- 
nen mcd upon his, own authority, and ſtill more the li- 
1 berty which the ſoldiers had taken of electing them- 
„ celves a General: A liberty, which might have had 


fatal conſequences, as it actually had under the Em- 
perors, when, the armies uſurped a power of elect- 
ing, without waiting the conſent of either the Senate 
or People. But might not this cenſure have been 
attended with ſome mark of eſteem, and ſome diſtinc- 
tion of honour, after ſo highly conſiderable a ſervice 
rendered the Commonwealth 2 The only word which 
the Senate ſays of it, is a very dry. praiſe of an expe- 
dition acknowledged by themſelves, - magnifice ; of 
an action ſo prudently conducted, and ſo happily ter- 
minated. Marcius continued in the army in a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank, and we ſhall in the ſequel fee Scipio 


k- 24 : 1 I . 4 f | f p 
employ him honourably. This is perhaps all that 
brave Officer could deſire. „ f 

b Cx, FuL,vivus CENTUMALUS. „ as 
3 1 8 | Ant. C. 
100 P. SurpIcius GALBA. + 22) Yona. ae 
05 ei e hiv: acl; | | ON, 

ph Another affair, that concerned a perſon upon the Liv. xx. 
ol ſpot, engroſſed at that time the attention of the pub: 3 


K 4 | | hc. 


AR. 4 
Fs 
11. 


had ſuffered themſelves to fall into ambuſcades, whe 


En. Fulvius before the People, and accuſed him 4 


Tk , 1 
* ; 
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be. The Tribune Cn. Sempronius Bueſu bes ci 


having by his raſtineſs occaſioned the loſs of the ati 
he commanded the year before, as Prætor in Apuli 
Of eighteen thouſand men, of which it was cottipoſ 
ſcarce two thouſand had eſcaped, The Tribune d 
clared, that other Generals, through imprudens 


they had periſhed with their armies : but that Fulyiy 
Was the firſt, who had loſt his legions by vices andi 
centiouſneſs, before he expoſed them to periſhing i 
the enethy's ſwords. That accordingly it might U 
faid, that they had been defeated before they cam 
to a battle, and were overcome not by Hannibal, by 
by their General himfelf. That thoſe who gave thei 
ſuffrages in the aſſemblies, did not ſufficiently examine 
whether he to whom they confided the command'd 
armies, had the qualities neceſſary for ſo important 
truſt. What difference there was between Cn. Fu 
vius and Ti, Sempronius ! That the latter having beth 
placed at the head of an army of flaves, had foo, 
by his good conduct and the exact diſcipline he h 
cauſed to be obſerved,” made them, forgetting thep 


birth and condition, become the reſource and tuppon Wl ti 
of the allies, and the terror and ſcourge of the enen) V 
That Fulyius, on the contrary, had made Roman n 
well born and bred, and worthy of the name they b 
bore, when he took upon him the command of them, Wil a 
contract all the vices of flaves. That in conſequence tt 
it was his fault, that they had become diſorderly and I 
turbulent amongſt the allies, and abject and cowardly Wl « 
in the preſence of the enemy; and that, far from'ful Wl / 
taining the charge of the Carthaginians, they had nd 2 
ſo much as ſtood their firſt cries. That, after al, t. 

was not to be wondered, that the ſoldiers had abatt 
doned their poſt on the firſt charge, as their (General Wl t 
had ſet them the example, by flying firſt himſell, I 
How many Generals in the preſent war, had choſe n. WW 2 
ther to loſe their lives in the field of battle, than aban- 0 
N 


don their armies in danger? Was it not a ſhame, that 


| 


the ſoldiers of Cannze ſhould have been baniſhed into . 2. "2 
Sicily, and that the ſame puniſfiment had but'lately- z 
been decreed: againſt Fulviuss Lepions, whilft the 
raſhneſs of Fulvius himſelf remained unpuniſhed ; tho? 
the loſs of his army was ſolely to be imputed to him? 
The accuſed laid the misfortune, that had happen- 
ed, to his foldiers, _ — that they had 
fled through inability to ſuſtain either the courage of 
the enemy, or the terror of HannibaPs name. That 
himſelf had been forced along with them, againſt his 
will, by the preſs of his own troops, as Varro was at- 
Cannæ, and many others on different occafions. What 
good could he have done the Commonwealth by un- , 
dertaking to reſiſt the victors alone ; unleſs it was ſup- 
poſed, that his death would have been a conſolation 
and remedy for the misfortune of the public? Thar 
his army had not periſhed by famine, and in effect of 
having fallen into ſome ambuſh, for want of knowing 
the enemy: that they had been defeated only by fore 
of arms, and in a pitched battle: that laſfly, neither 
the courage of his own ſoldiers, nor of the enemy, wis 
in his po mn DOT ITT RNC TO 
He was accuſed at two different times, and at each 
time the ſentence roſe only to a fine. But when the 
witneſſes were heard on the third accuſation, and ma- 
ny teſtified upon oath, that the terror and fight began 
by Fulvius himſelf, the People were highly enraged; 
and the Tribune, changing epic Breen; demanded, 
that he ſhould be puniſhed as guilty of treaſon; and 
in order to that, that the Prætor ſhould” call an A. 


dy WY embiy by Centuries. For it was only in that kind of 
fol WY Afemblies, which was the moſt ſolemn and the moſt 
1 — amongſt the Romans, that treafon could be 


The accuſed ſeeing the turn which his affair took, 
tried another refource. His brother Q. Fulvius was 
in great conſideration, as well from the glory he had 
already acquired, as by that he was upon the point 
of adding to it by making himſelf maſter of Capua, 
which was then reduced to extremities. He prevailed 

7 upon 


n 3 =R8pS 


2 
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4 625 upon him to write very moving letters to the Senat 
| Aut ©. in 6 in which, he demanded permiſſion to be preſent at hy 
brother's tryal, and to ſollicit for him., 3 the Se. 
nate having replied, that his demand could 5 be 
granted, becauſe his preſence at Capua w. ae 
to the ſervice of the public; Cn. Fulvius ſeein 
he had nothing * — to hope, did not ſtay ti 
day of the Aſſembly, and retired: to Tart ele 10 
voluntary baniſhment. He was however ſentenced 
ace. abſent, to ſuffer the baniſhment he i 
„ 
= =" After Capua had been Al as 1 have obſerve 
before, the Senate ordered Claudius Nero to. chuk, 
out of the two Jegions he had commanded during th 
ſiege of that city, fix thouſand foot and three hundrel 
horſe, with the ſame number of Latin foot , and.eight 
hundred horſe : to embark thoſe. troops at . Puteol, 
and to fail for Spain. When his fleet arrived at Ta- 
3 5 he landed his troops, and having drawn his ſhip 
. 15 are, he made the crews alſo take arms to augment 
forces. Hie afterwards advanced as far as.the 
15 of the Iberus, he received from T. Fontews 
and L. Marcius the troops . had commanded be 
fore his arrival. | 3 
bid. Aſdrubal, ſon 7 Amilcar, was. 5. cncamped, at "te 
Lapides Atri in Auſetania between the cities of Illizur- 
gis and Mentiſſa (cities of the country now called 
Andaluſia.) Nero ſeized the entrance of a defilę in 
that place. Aſdrubal, who ;apprehended. being ſhut 
up by the enemy's army, ſent him a trugen 
orders to promiſe, in his name, that in caſe, he would 
ſuffer him to retire, he would entirely evacuate Span 
with all his troops. Nero having received this pre 
poſal with great joy, Aſdrubal demanded an e 
with him the next day, in which the Romans we 
Tettle the conditions upon which the citadels o 7 
eities were to be delivered up, and the day fixed, 
when the Carthaginians ſhould withdraw the. gan 
ſons, and remove Sl that belonged to them, i — 


doing any injury to the inhabitants. Nero hadd no 
ſoonet 


— 
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ſooner agreed upon this meeting, than Aſdrubal or. nt * 


dered his troops to begin at the cioſe of the day, and 
to continue all nigiit, todraw eff from the defile with 
the utmoſt expedition, the heavy baggage of the _ 
Good care was taken not to let any great number of 
men depart that night; a ſmaller being more 

both to deceive the Buy by ſilence, and to facili 
tate a retreat through the narrow ways it was neceſſary 
to paſs. The next day both ſides met at the place of 
the interview :© but the Carthaginian, by puxpoſely 
holding long "diſcourſes, and writing down many ſu- 
perfluous things, ſpent the whole day without deter- 
mining any thing. ſo that it was neceſſary to put off 
the affair till the next day. Nothing farther was then 
decided; ſome new tifficulties always ariſing, that re- 
quired delay. In the mean time advantage was 
taken of all che nights. The greateſt part of the 
infantry were already ſafe, when happily at the break 
of day, a thick fog covered the whole defile, and all 
the plains round about. The Carthaginian demanded 
and obtained a laſt delay, under pretext of a feſtival 
on which his nation were not permitted to «treat 
of affairs. By the favour of the darkneſs” he then 
quitted his camp with his cavalry and elephants; and 
without being incommoded in any manner by the 
enemy, he gained a poſt, in which he had nothing far- 
ther to fear from them. About ten in the morning 
the fog was diſperſed, and diſcovered at once to the 
Romans both light and the fraud of the Carthagi- 
nians Nero, -aſhamed of having ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſo groſly impoſed upon, ſet our in purſuit of them. 
But Aſdrubal did not think it proper to hazard” a bat- 
tle, and the whole terminated in ſome ſlight ſkir- 
miſnes of no effect. The Roman General ought to 
have known the Carthaginians better, and what was 


meant by the term Punic Faith.” | r FLINT 
Whether this beginning of Nero: in Spain gave NO Liv. xxvi. 

oreat hopes from his commanding there; or, as is 18, 19. 

moſt probable, he was ſent thither only till a General 


was choſen, that might be left a conſiderable time in 


that 


240 


* 


| A 241 that province; it is certain, that it was reſolved x 


11. 
* 


Centuries, but every individual of which they 


Rome to proceed to the election of a new Commas 
der, to be placed at the head of the armies in Spain 
This was a matter of great difficulty. All that wy 
clearly: conceived, Was that ton much care and atten 
be * ack ie 5 whe jo of a Cay — 
pa upplying the place of two great Genet 

who had been killed and defeated with their armies i 
the ſpace of thirty days. The Senate deliberated con 
cerning this choice, and not being able to determine 
about it, referred the affair to the People. The Af 
ſembly was appointed by the Conſuls for the eleftion 
of a Proconſul to command in Spain. It was er. 
pected, that before it was held, ſuch as believed 
themſelves: worthy. of ſo important an employment 
would offer themſelves as candidates. This was 4 
miſtake, Nobody appeared; which revived all the 
grief for the fatal blow that had deprived the Com 
monwealth of two Generals, whoſe places it was þ 
difficult to. ſupply. The citizens, in the mean tim: 
notwithſtanding their affliction, repaired to the Fe 
rum, upon the day of the Aſſembly: and there, with 
their eyes fixed upon the Magiſtrates and principil 
perſons of the | city, who looked mournfully upon 
each other apogee range they felt the utmoſt an. 
guiſn to ſee the affairs of the Commonwealth in ſo 
deſperate a condition, that nobody dared to accept 
the command of the armies in Spain. At this mo- 


who had been killed in Spain, about twenty-four 


years of age, got upon an higher place where le 


might be ſeen by every body, and declared that he 
would take upon him that employment, if they would 
repoſe ſo much confidence in him. A ſſoon as the 2. 


ſembly caſt their eyes upon him, great cries of 30% 
were heard on all ſides, which ſeemed to foretel, that 


| this command would be ſucceſsful and glorious. They 


immediately proceeded to vote, and not only all the 
com- 


qd a 
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ye 
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compoſed, from the firſt to the laſt, decreed, chat Mn gas 


p. Scipio ſhould go to command in Spain. 


When the affair was over, and the firſt heat of 


their zeal cooled, a mournful filence was ſeen to ſuc- 
ceed ſuch univerſal applauſes, and fad refleftions upon 
a precipitate election, in which favour had more ſhare 
than prudence and reafon. What gave them the moſt 
pain was his great youth. Some even took the mil. 
fortune that had befallen his houſe as a bad omen, 
and could not fee him ſet out, without trembling, 
from a family, that were ſtill in tears and mourning, 
to command in a province, where he was to make 
war and give battle between the tombs of his father 
and uncle. og 3 = 3-4, / #2 
Scipio perceiving this coldneſs, e a fpeech to 
er = ſo full of” a noble confidence, Nr 
them of his age, the command that had lately been 
confided to him, and the war he was going to make, 


with ſo much elevation and greatneſs of ſoul, that he | 


revived in them the ardor that had abated, and filled 
them with an aſſured hope, ſays Livy, ſuperior to 
what men's promiſes, and the reaſons, with which they 
ſupport them, uſually inſpire, and which feemed to 
have ſomething ſupernatural init. And indeed Scipio. 
did not only draw admiration upon himſelf by the ta- 
lents and virtues which he actually pom but by 
the wonderful addreſs he had from his earlieſt yout 

of exalting their ſplendor by an outſide and behaviour 
highly capable of attracting refpe&. In almoſt all 
that he propoſed to the multitude, he gave them to 
underſtand, that the Gods themſelves had inſtructed 
him therein either in dreams or ſecret inſpirations; 
whether this was the effect of weakneſs and * ſuperſti- 
tion in himſelf, or he had recourſe to this -artifice.to 
render the citizens diſpoſed - to enter into his deſigns. 


It was in this view, that aſſoon as he had put on the 


robe of manhood, he took care never to do any action 


* Polybius book X. proves, that it was not ſuperſtition, but addreſs 
and policy in Scipio. 1425 


public 
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* 
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A. 2 : public or private, before he had been at the Capital 


_ 


and had paſſed a conſiderable time there in the temple 
This caftom, which he - obſerved ever after, 
occaſioned ſome” to Denise? that he was deſcendei 
from the Gods. The abſurd ſtory that prevailed « con- 
cerning the birth of Alexander was revived in reſped 


to him; and it was talked, that he was begot in eſſed 
of a commerce between is mother and an enormou 


ent. Scipio ſeemed willing to confirm this 


nion by the myſterious air with which he affected ne. 


ver to deny the fact, and at the ſame time never u 


affirm it. 

I do not in this circumſtance aer the reatneh 
of ſoul and elevation of ſentiments, that uſually ap. 
peared in Scipio's conduct. There ſeems to me, ty 


be narrowneſs and meanneſs of ſpirit in endeavour: 


ing to recommend one's ſelf by falſhood and diflimu 


lation. There + is even impiety in inclining to cover 


deceit and impoſture with the adorable name of the 


Divinity. I know, that Minos and Lycurgus.amongf 


the Greeks, and Numa amongſt the Romans, made 
uſe of the ſame artifice to acquire the eſteem and con- 
fidence of the People. But an example, vicious in 


itſelf, with whatever great name it is authorized, maj 


indeed blind thoſe who follow it, but cannot juſt 


them. Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. 


However it were, the marvellous things e of 


Scipio, had given the Romans an eſteem and admit 
tion for that young man, that roſe almoſt to veners 


tion: and it was in effect of them, that they charged 


him at ſo early an age with ſo important an empley- 
-ment and ſo conſiderable a war. 


Liv. xn. Aſſoon as Scipio had been appointed Pro-conſul 


he prepared for his departure. To the old troops, 
who had remained in Spain of the two defeated u. 
mien and thoſe which had gone from, Puteoli with 


J In ſpecie fictæ f OA ficut reliquæ virtutes, ita pietu 
ineſſe non poteſt » cum qua ſimul & ſanctitatem & ie tolli ne- 
ceſſe eſt, Cic. de nat. I. 3. | 
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| ero, ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe were A. R. jar. 


added. M. Julius Silanus was alſo ſent in quality of 
Proprætor, to aſſiſt Scipio in the functions of the com- 


mand. When every thing was ready, that General 


ſet out of Oſtia with a fleet of thirty gallies of five 
benches of oars. When he arrived at Tarraco, he 


held a kind of an Aſſembly of all the Ambaſſadors - 


of the States of Spain in alliance with the Romans, 
who had repaired thither on the report of his coming. 
He gave them audience, and“ ſpoke to them all with 


[that confidence and greatneſs of ſoul, that ſolid me- 
rit inſpires, in ſuch a manner however that not a word 


eſcaped him, that could give room to ſuſpe& him 


either of pride or vanity ; and that whilſt he retained ' 
an air of ſincerity which gained him their confidence, 


he gave his diſcourſe all poſſible dignity. : 
hen he ſet out from Tarraco, he viſited the cities 


of the allies, and the winter-quarters of the army; 


and gave great praiſes to the ſoldiers, who after two 
ſuch cruel defeats upon the neck of each other, had 
by their valour preſerved the province to the Roman 
People, and without giving the enemy time to take 
advantage of their victories, had obliged them to re- 
paſs the Iberus; and laſtly, by ſo faithful and gene- 
rous a conduct, had defended the allies of the Com- 
monwealth. He had Marcius always with him. The 
conſideration which he had for that Officer, and the 
praiſes he gave his valour, plainly ſhewed, that he 


| was exempt from mean envy, and that which he leaſt 


jeared, was to find a perſon, that might either ſully 
or divide his glory, Silanus ſucceeded Nero, and the 
jew troops were put into winter-quarters. Scipio 
having provided 7s every thing, and taken all the 
neceſſary precautions with as much diligence as wiſ- 
dom, returned to Tarraco. , | 


A diviſion had aroſe between the three Generals of Pohb. 1. 
the Carthaginians, and had made them take quite dif- 


ineſſet tum fdes. LIv. 


ferent 


» © 
cerpt. de 

| | virt. & vit. 
0 * Ita claro ab ingenti virtutum ſuarum fiducia animo, yt nullum Liv. xxvi. 
terox verbum excideret ; ingenſque omnibus quæ diceret, cum majettas 20. 
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A. R. 540. ferent. winter-quarters; Afdrubal the . ſon of Gifgq 
| At. was on the ſide next Cadiz upon the coaft of the * 
codcean; Mago in the middle of e, eſpecialh 
beyond the Þ foreſt of Caſtulon; Aſdrubal the ſon of in 
Amilcar near the Therus in the neighbourhood of N. 


untum. 5 | a Grays 4 

| Liv. i. About the end of the ſame . 1 Marcellus r. . 
11. turned from Sicily to Rome. The Prætor C. Calpur. 5 
Plut. in nius aſſembled the Senate in the temple of Bellony » 
310. without the city, according to cuſtom, to give him ay, ; 


dience. Marcellus there gave an account of his 25 
tions and victories; and after having modeſtly com 
plained, as well in his own name, as in that d { 
his ſoldiers, that after having driven the Carthagi Al 
nians out of Sicily, and reduced the province agi .. 
under the Romans, he had not been permitted to bring b c 
back his army; he demanded leave to enter the cit ˖ 
in triumph. That honour was not granted him, nt 


through any diſſatisfaction, but becauſe the war d = 
Sicily did not ſeem to be terminated yet. He onh * 


obtained an Ovation, that is, the ſmaller triumph. 
The day before he was to enter Rome he had the th 
nours of the Great triumph upon the Alban mountain, 
a cuſtom which had been eſtabliſhed ſome years be. 
fore, in the 521ſt year of Rome. | | 
When he entered the city, beſides the picture that 2 
repreſented the taking of Syracuſe, it was preceded BW m 
by the Catapultæ, Baliſtæ, and all the other machine 
of war, which had fallen into his hands; by the i 8 
rb ornaments, which the magnificence of the Kings 
d accumulated during a long peace in that capiti 
city; by a great number of filver and brazen vaſt 
of exquiſite workmanſhip, rich moveables of all kinds, | 
and famous ſtatues, with which Syracuſe was more BW vi 
adorned than any other of the Grecian cities. Eight 
elephants were alſo led in the proceſſion, as a proof 
his victories over the Carthaginians. Sofis of Sym; :" 
cuſe, and Mericus of Spain, walked before Marce BW ni 


+ In Andaluſia, 


> F- 


* 
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jus with crowns: of gold on their heads. They had 


much. contributed to the taking of the city. The 


freedom of the city and five hundred acres of land 
were given to them both; to Soſis in the territory 
of Syracuſe, with any houſe in the city he ſhould 
chuſe ; and to Mericus and the Spaniards,” who had 
embraced: the party of the Romans with him, one of 
the revolted cities of Sicily for their abode, and lands 
in the country, that had been-confiſcated by right of 
oonqueſt. 1 t e 
Cicero highly praiſed the moderation of Marcellus 
in reſpect to the paintings and ſtatues of the Syracu- 


ſans. *, Having taken Syracuſe by force of arms, 


ſays that Orator, he might have brought away all 
that he found in it: But he conſulted leſs the rights 
of victory than the laws of humanity: or rather he 


knew how to unite them, by obſerving a wiſe medium 
between both. He carried many maſterpieces of art 


14 


A. R. 


3 


211. 


to Rome, and left at leaſt as many at Syracuſe, to 


adorn the one, and conſole the other. He even made 
it a duty of religion, not to take away any ſtatues of 
their Gods from the latter; and as to thoſe he cauſed 
to be brought to Rome, he placed them all in the 
temples of Virtue and Honour, and in other the like 
places, but none in his own houſes or gardens; con- 
vinced that his houſe in having none of thoſe orna- 
ments would itſelf become the ornament of the city. 
Livy and Plutarch do not judge ſo favourably of 
the conduct of Marcellus. They obſerve that it made 
way, undoubtedly contrary. to his intention, for a diſ- 
order which occaſioned great evils in the Common- 
In ornatu urbis habhbuit victoriæ rationem, habuit humanitatis. 
Victoriæ putabat eſſe, multa Romam deportare, quæ ornamento eſſe 
oſſent: humanitatis, non plane ſpoliare urbem, præſertim quam con- 
ervare voluiſſet. In hac partitione ornatus, non plus victoria Mar- 
celli populo Romano appetivit, quam humanitas Syracuſanis reſerva- 


vit. Romam que aſportata fant, ad ædem Honoris atque Virtutis 
itemque aliis in locis videmus: nihil ædibus, nihil in hortis poſuit, 


nihil in ſuburbano. Putavit, ſi urbis ornamenta domum ſuam non 


contuliſſet, domum ſuum ornamento urbi futuram. Syr cufis autem 
permulta atque egregia reliquit : deum vero nullym violavit, nullum 
»:tigtt, CIC. Ver, de Sign. 120, 121. 2 — 
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A 546% wealth. All + theſe fine works of painting anf 


2 


ed. For, adds that Hiſtorian, we 
_—_ in the temples of Virtue and Honour the paint 


SHES * 
4 and which formerly . IG -the curtolity of ſtray 


Plut. 3nl- a 


"Marc. 310. 


known nor, eſteemed; which ſoon induced them t 


even known, theſe ſumptuous and ſuperfluous cutiol 


now ſo much ſought after, were not to be found 


had a martial air, and perfectly „ with a waflike 


1y pleaſed with Marcellus for having adorned the ct 
with ſo many fine works, which in their variety, 
clude all the beauty, delicacy, and fine taſte of'tit 
Greeks. Judicious perſons were of a different opinion 


imus, who brought nothing of the like nature fron 


primum initium mirandi Grecarum artium opera, licentizeque hu 


in Romanos deos, templum id ipſum primum, quod a 
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ſculpture, ſays the firſt, were indeed fpoils taken from 

the enemy, from whom the rights of war admittel 
them to be taken. But this was the unhappy begin 
ning of that fatal taſte, which the Romans conceive 
for the arts of Greece, that till then they had neither 


plunder without ſcruple in the provinces, not onh 
the houſes of private perſons, but the temples of th 
Gods; and at length to practiſe their facrilegion 
thefts even in the temples: of 1 Rome, and particularh 
in thoſe which Marcellus had ſo m mugs erg adom 

not ſee at thi 


and ftatues that Marcellus had placed ther, 


Plutarch inſiſts ſtill more gronglyupon this refer 
« Till then, ſays he, Rome had neither had, nt 


ties, and thoſe fine ornaments of ſculpture, which at 


her. Full of arms taken from the Barbarians, aul 
bloody ſpoils ; crowned with monuments of trophis 
and triumphs, ſhe preſented to the eye a fight, which 


and victorious State. The People, however, were high 


and infinitely preferred the conduct of Fabius Mar 


the city of Tarentum, which he took two years aftel 
wards : for he contented himſelf with the gold and al 
__ + Hoſtium quidem illa ſpolia, & parta belli j juris: cæterdm ind 
facra profanaque omnia vulgò ſpoliandi, factum eſt: que poſirew 


eximiè ornatum eſt, vertit. Liv, xxv. 40. 


* 
« 
— 


. 
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he other uſeful riches; but left the paintings and 
atues of the Gods in their places. It was upon this 
\ccahhon he ſaid theſe memorable words: Let us 
« leave. the Tarentines: their offended Gods.” Mar- 
ellus was reproached firſt, with having excited hatred 
ind enmity againſt Rome, in cauſing not only men, 
zut * Gods, to be led captives in his triumph: and 
ext with having made of a people accuſtomed to make 
var, and to cultivate their lands, and who knew not 
hat luxury and foftneſs were, one that piqued them- 
elves no longer upon any thing but refinement of 
aſte for the arts, and converſed ſolely upon the beauty 
f theſe kind of works, and the excellency of the ar- 
Polybius, that 'moſt judicious Hiſtorian, in a frag- 
ent come down to us, examines whether the Romans 
lid wiſely in carrying to Rome the ornaments. of the 
ties they had ſubjected ; and concludes in the nega- 
ive. He ſupports his opinion with two or three prin- 
ipal reaſongs. " # F 2 
Firſt, if the Romans had 'aggrandized and exalted 
their country by what are called the fine arts, and 
il that depends on them, it is evident that they 
7ould have done well to have r it what had 
augmented its power and glory. But if it was by a 
very ſimple or plain kind of life, and an infinite re- 
moteneſs from luxury and magnificence, that they had 
ſubjected the States, in which theſe ornaments were 
found in the greateſt number and perfection, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that they committed a great fault in 
taking them away; for to depart from the manners 
to which a people owe their victories, to aſſume thoſe 
of the conquered, and to draw upon themſelves in the 
conſequence, the hatred that always attends violences 
of the kind we have been ſpeaking of, is a conduct 
not to be excuſed. | 85 75 3 
Polybius has a ſecond reaſon in this place, which is 
very ſtrong. And indeed, to treat ſubjected cities in 


_ * Cicero ſays the contrary. Deum vers nullum violavit nullum 
12 this 
* 


attigit. 


i 


| all the world, and even of thoſe from whom they 
have been Mien and to make the calamities of other 


every day. 


blamed on that account. In order to attain univerſi 
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zn. 3g this manner; to add to their afflictions for being cou E 
© quered That of ſeeing themſelves deprived of the pre 
cious monuments, that were the objects of their attach, . l 
01 . 


ment and religion; to exhibit theſe foreign riches a 
a ſight ; to diſplay them with pomp to the view een 


the ornaments of one's country, is in ſome meaſur 


to inſult the misfortune of the conquered; is; being 
deſirous to perpetuate their ſhame and grief, and vi 4 
the ſame time to excite a ſecret indignation againſt th] ; 


victors, which the view of ſuch ”__ muſt rev 


If the Romans bad W only gold and Glver 
their conqueſts, their Policy could not have bei 


empire, it was neceſſary to deprive the conquered 
States of ſuch riches, and to appropriate them to then. rene 
ſelves. But as for theſe wonders of the art, it would ee 
have been much more glorious to have left the er 
where they were, with the envy they attract, and u 
have placed the glory of their country, not in the 


abundance and beauty of paintings and ſtatues, uus 
in dignity of manners, and nobleneſs of ſentiments.” ful 
Cato, before Polybius, thought in the ſame mannes Juv 
and complained vehemently of the dangerous taſte 
that had been introduced at Rome, and even began u 
gain ground exceedingly. . * <« I already hear bit 
too many perſons, who praiſe with tranſports of a 
miration, theſe works, which conſtitute the ornament Wl . - 
of Corinth and Athens, and laugh at the antiquatel mM 
ſimplicity of the ſtatues of our Gods. Believe me, Wil ©* 
when we introduced the ſtatues of Syracuſe ind 
Rome, we brought in enemies, that ſooner or lax gn 
will occaſion the ruin of the city.” A . 
+ Jam nimis multos audio Corinthi & e enen lat lt 
EE miranteſque & ante fixa fictilia deorum Romanorum ridentts cih 
---- Infeſta, mihi credite, * ſigna ab Syracuſis illata ſunt huic uibi. anc 
* The word Signa 5: n this paſſage ſiguiſies Natues, paintings, and military et e! 


ſigns. 


Experience 
& 


_—_ 
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Experience ſhewed how juſt theſe reflexions were. 


deen groſs and ignorant in reſpect to them. 
Gracia capta ferum viforem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio. ee N 
Greece conquer'd won her haughty victors hearts, 
And ruſtick Latium fell before her are. 


24144 
3 


In the time of Cicero, this paſſion roſe even to ex- 
eſs, or rather to a kind of madneſs and phrenzy. 


he governors of provinces left no work of painting 


or ſculpture, that were in any eſteem, either in the 


ouſes of private perſons, or even in the temples of 
the Gods, and committed robberies in them, which 
rendered the name of the Roman People odious and 


execrable to foreign nations, as we ſee in one of Ci- 
ero's orations againſt Verres, entituled De Signis. 


A. R. 841. 
reece, conquered by the Romans, conquered them 

n her turn by imparting her taſte for the delicacy 

}f the works of art to that people, who had hitherto 


Horat. Ep. 


2 
"OX 1. I. 20 


This was one of the principal cauſes of the ruin of 


the empire. Luxury, (of which this paſſion for paint- 


ines and ſtatues conſtituted a part,) more power- 
ful and more fatal than all the armies of the enemy, 


ſubdued Rome, and avenged the conquered globe.“ 


* 


dior f æ 
Luxuria incubuit, victumquè ulciſcitur orbem. 


After Marcellus had quitted Sicily, the Carthagi- Liv. xxvi, 


21. 


nian fleet landed eight thouſand foot and three thou- 
land Numidian horſe in that province. Thoſe troops 
made ſome cities take arms in favour of the Cartha- 
ginians, and ravaged the lands of ſome of the allies 


of Rome. Beſides which the Roman army, inraged 


at neither having been permitted to return to Rome 
"1th their General, nor to winter in the cities of Si- 


Juvenal. 


Cly, ſerved with great repugnance and indolence; 


and the ſoldiers only wanted a leader for exciting a 
le lition in the province. The Prætor M. Cornelius 
L 3 ſurmounted 


* 
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 FULVIUS, suLicius, conſuls. 
A. R. $44. ſurmounted all theſe difficulties. He pacified the ſol 
Ant. C. Jjers by ſometimes treating them with kindneſs, and 


ſometimes by ſpeaking to them roughly ; and he mad 


the cities that had revolted return to their duty. 
The two Conſuls were in Apulia with their armiez 


But, as there was no longer ſo much to fear from Har. 
nibal and the Carthaginians, they had orders to dr 
lots for Apulia and Macedonia. The latter fell u 


Sulpicius, whither he went to ſucceed Lævinus: Ful 
vius was recalled to Rome to preſide at the electio 


of the new magiſtrates for the following year. Wha 


the queſtion was to nominate Conſuls, the century d 
the youth called Veturia, to whom it had. fallen by la 


to vote firſt, choſe T. Manlius Torquatus, and T, 


Otacilius, A croud of people, aſſured that the ply 
rality of voices, as it ſeldom failed to happen, would 
confirm this choice, had aſſembled round Matiiug 
who was preſent, to congratulate him upon his pro 
motion. Manlius then approaching the Conſul: 
tribunal, deſired the favour of being heard. Even 
body was eager to know what he was going to alk, 


When he excuſed himſelf for not accepting the com. 


mand upon account of the weakneſs of his eyes. He 
added, That * it would be an inexcuſable raſhnei 
in a General, as well as in a Pilot, when he could not 
act but by the eyes of another, to think of letting 
others confide their lives, and all that was dear t0 


them, to his care. That therefore he deſired tht 


Conſul to make the century of the youth, who hal 
given their ſuffrages, vote again, and to exhort them 
to conſider attentively, before they elected -Conſul 
the nature of the war to be carried on in Italy, and 
the ſtate in which the Commonwealth then was. 


That they had ſcarce recovered the alarm and terror, 
the approach of Hannibal had occaſioned in Rome; 


when that formidable enemy had made his troops ad. 
vance ſome few months before to the very gates of 


* Tmpudentem & gubernatorem & imperatorem eſſe, qui, cim 
alienis oculis ei omnia agenda fint, poſtulet fibi aliorum capita ac for 
tunas committi. Liv. 


the 
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the city.” The century replied, that they fiſted A. —— 
in their opinion, and _ not Ware: from the 95 . 
choice they had juſt made. 

Torquatus then aſſuming a - frarmak tone: << If I 
« am Conſul, ſaid he, I ſhall neither be able to bear 
« the looſeneſs of your manners, nor you the ſeverity 
« of my command. Go then, and vate again ; and 
« remember we have a war in Italy againſt the Car- 
« thaginians, and that Hannibal is at their head.“ 
The tone of authority which Manlius had aſſumed, 
and the admiration of his generoſity fignified by an 
univerſal applauſe, made the century ſenſible, that it 
was neceſſary to think of another choice. But, be- 
fore they proceeded to it, they demanded permiſſion 
of the Conſul, ta conſult their elders, that is the old 
men that formed the other part of the century, called 
alſo Veturia. Time was allowed the ſeniors to confer 
with the youth in the incloſure or + Fold, (in ovili) into 
which each century went in its turn to give its ſuffrage. 
The ſeniors told them, . That there were three per- 
ſons, of whom they might conſider which to chuſe; 
two of them had already exerciſed the firſt offices of 
the Commonwealth with honour ; theſe were Q. Fa- 
bus, and M. Marcellus. And in caſe they thought 
fit to chuſe a new General againſt the Carthaginians, 
that M. Valerius Lævinus had fignalized himſelf by 
ſea and land in the war in which he had commanded 
againſt Philip.“ The old men withdrew, and the 
youth, after having conſulted together, choſe M, 
Marcellus, all glorious from his late conqueſt of Si- 
cily, and M. Valerias. All the centuries e 
this choice. 


V4S. * Livy, after having: related this fact, cannot help 
ror, exclaiming againſt thoſe of his time, who derided the 
de; | | _ 7 manners 
ad: 

of } This place was ſurrounded with rails, or hurdles, like ſheep- 


folds, from whence it took its name, Ovile. 
* Eludant nunc anti 


: _ mirantes. Non equidem, fi qua fit ſapien- 
tüm tium civitas, quam d fingunt magis quam norunt, aut principes 
for graviores temperantioreſque a I cupidine imperii, aut multitudinem 


melids moratam cenſeam fieri poſſe, Centuriam verò juniorum ſe- 
the L 4 niores 


\ 
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A. R. 31 Manners of the antients, and affected to turn their ac 


Ant. G. mirers into ridicule, *. For my part, (ſays he,) Ia 
211. convinced, that if there ever was a Common weali 


of wiſe men, ſuch as the learned have rather im 


gined than known, (he alludes to Plato's Common. 
wealth) it could not be compoſed either of «chieh 
more moderate, and leſs deſirous of honours, or. q 
a People better diſciplined and more docile. B 
in particular, that the century of the youth - ſhoul 
_ conſult that of the ſeniors, ' concerning the choig 
they ſhould make, is what ſcarce ſeems probabl 
in theſe days, when the authority of fathers them. 
ſelves is ſo little reſpected by their children.“ TM 


laſt ſtroke ſhews how much Rome had degenerate 


from the manners of the ancient times, when chil 
dren” s want of reſpect for their parents would * 
ared ſomething monſtrous. 
After the election of the Conſuls, the Pu were 
choſen. At that time, news came that T. Otaciliu 


for whom the dn had been intended, vn 


dead in Sicily. 

The games called Ludi Apollinares haut: been cel 
brated the year before, and the Prætor Calpurnm 
having propoſed, that they ſhould be celebrated again 

Liv. xxvii. this year, the Senate decreed, that they ſhould: be ce. 
. lebrated annually for the future, which however Was 
not put in execution till four years after. 

At the ſame time M. Valerius Lævinus, * Fl 
we have ſaid above, had been ſent with a fleet and 
ſome troops into Greece and Macedonia, in order to 
weaken Philip, endeavoured to debauch ſome of hu 
allies from him. The + Etolians at that time made 
a conſiderable figure in Greece. They were a fierce 
and brutal People, and had rendered themſelves for- 
midable to all their neighbours by their violences, 


Liv. xxvi. 
24. ; 


niores vere conſulere voluiſſe, quibus imperium ſuffra io mandaret, 
vix ut veriſimile fit, parentum quoque hoc ſeculo vilis leviſque apul 
liberos auctoritas fecit. 

Atolia, now called the Deſpotſhip, a ſmall country of Turkey 
in Europe, is ſituated upon the coaſt of the * ſea. 


and 
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iran the more, as they were ſkilled in military affairs, A;R. 5are , 
IA ad excelled eſpecially in cavalry. Valerius began by * 
veau bunding the diſpoſition of the principal perſons of the 

im ation in private converſations; and after havitig 
brought them over, he repaired with a fleet well 
quipped to the place, where the general aſſembly 
13 to be held: it had been called expreſsly ſome 


mon. 
chieß 


ime before. There, after having related in what 
ao ouriſhing condition the affairs of the Romans were, 
bog ad proved it by the taking of Syracuſe in Sicily; 
oabeWnd of Capua in Italy; he highly extolled the gene- 
hem oſity and fidelity of the Romans to their allies, He 
Thü added, that the Ætolians might expect to be treated 


o much the better by them, as they would be the 
rſt people beyond ſea, that had made an alliance 
vith them. That Philip and the Macedonians were 
langerous neighbours to them, from whom they had 
very thing to fear. That Rome had already very 
uch humbled their pride, and well knew how to re- 
luce them, not only to reſtore the places they had 
aken from the Ætolians, but even to apprehend for 
heir own country. That as to the Acarnanians, who 
ad ſeparated themſelves from the body and ſociety 
ff the Ætolians, ſhe would make them comply with 
he ſame conditions, and return to the ſame depen- 
lence they had been under in former times.” 
Scopas, who held the firſt dignity at that time 
amongſt the Atolians, and Dorimachus, the moſt 
opular of their Senators, very much ſupported the 
ucourſe and promiſes of Valerius, and went much 
arther than him in reſpect to the Roman greatneſs | 
and power, becauſe they were not obliged to be fo 


rce nuch reſerved as he upon that head: and every body 
for- as more diſpoſed to believe them, than a ſtranger, 
es, peaking for the intereſts of his country. What 


pleated them moſt, was the hope of reducing Acarna- 
a again under their power. . The treaty in conſe- 
quence was. concluded between the Romans and ÆEto- 
ans. A clauſe was added to it, by which the Eleans, 
Lacedæmonians, Attalus King of Pergamus, Pleu- 

rates 


154 


5 A. R. 541. 


Ant. C. 
211. 


ſhould not attack the Romans or their allies ; and th 


Liv. xxvi. 
25. 
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rates and Scerdiledzus, the firſt King of Thrace, a 
the other of Illyricum, were left at liberty toace 
to it. The Ætolians engaged to declare immediate 
and to make war upon Philip, and the Roman; y 
ſupply them with at leaſt twenty galleys Quinguerem 
All the cities from Ætolia to the iſland. of Corcyy 
with their dependencies, were abandoned to the An 
lians. All the ſpoils were to belong to the Roma 
who obliged themſelves to act in ſuch a manner, 2 
re-inſtate the Ætolians in poſſeſſion of Acarnam ha 
It was alſo ſtipulated, that the Ætolians ſhould mw 
make peace with Philip, but upon condition, that 


the Romans on their , fide, ſhould enter into ti 
fame engagement. Acts of hoſtility were imm 
diately began. Some cities were taken from Phily: 
after which Levinus retired to Corcyra, well em 
vinced, that the King had affairs and enemies enouy 
upon his hands to divert him from thinking of en. 
and Hannibal. =” - 
Philip paſſed the winter at Pella his capital, on 
he received advice of the treaty of the tou u 
In order to be in a condition to march aſſoon as pi 
fible againſt them, he applied himſelf in putting i: 


affairs of Macedonia in order, and to ſecure it aganl 


the inſults of its neighbours. Scopas, on his f 
prepared to act againſt the Acarnanians ; who findiy ( 
themſelves incapable of making head at once agil p 


two ſuch potent ſtates as Ztolia and Rome, armil p 


however, rather through deſpair and fury than reala, p 
and reſolved to ſell their lives dear. Having lll / 
into Epirus, upon which they bordered, their wn «; 
children, and the old men above ſixty, all the rl t 
from fifteen to ſixty took an oath not to return front / 
the war except victorious, and not to receive into e 
city, their houſes, or at their tables, any perſon v e 
ſoever, that ſhould abandon the field of battle, ail i 
having been defeated. They made the moſt tern 


= Hodie, La Carnia, It is part of the Deſpotſhip. ' * — 
| | 1mpred 


7 
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» U precations againſt themſelves, if they failed in their A, R. 54. 
ceeüengagement; and only deſired of the Epirots to bury * 
ate noſe in one grave, who ſhould die in battle, with | 
ans nis inſcription: HERE LIE TRE ACARNANIANS,,. 
no DIED FIGHTING FOR THEIR COUNTRY AGAINST 

cn: if vIQLENCE AND INJUSTICE OF THE ZETOLIANS; 

Au hey ſet out that inſtant full of courage to meet the 

may my upon their frontiers. Such a reſolution terrifi- 

d the Ætolians. Beſides which they were informed, : 


nariy hat Philip was already upon his march to aid his al- 


1 the At the beginning of the ſpring, Lævinus befieged Liv. «xvi. 
? WE: \nticyra by fea and land, which ſurrendered foon a6 
mn fr. He evacuated it to the Ætolians, who had 

nlp conded him in the ſiege, and kept only the ſpoils, 


xn Great fire at Rome. The Campanians, who ſet the city _ 
amt on fire, puniſhed with death. Complaints of the Cam- 
ma bamans againſt Fulvius. They follow Lævinus to Rome, 
alan in his return from Sicily. Complaints of the Siciliant 
u gainſt Marcellus. Conſequences of that affair, whith 
"ING, at length terminates happily. Severe ſentence paſſed By 

e re the Senate againſt the Campanians. Decree in reſpef# 
fra to the fleet, which accaſions great murmurs. Salutary 

0 WB counſels of the Conſul Lævinus. The whole people in 
wha emulation of each other, carry in their gold and ſilver 
7 into the publick treaſury. Hannibal*s cruel reſolution 


ies. This induced them to retire with precipitation, 
and Philip did the ſame. 


advice, that he had been elected Conſul in his ab- 
ſence, and that P. Sulpicius was fet out to ſucceed 
him. But having been taken ill of a diſorder rather 
Jong than dangerous, he. did not go to Rome, till 
much later than he was expected. CIO 


8 Cr. I 
Marcellus enters upon office. Complaints of the People. 


t A ſmall city in the gulf of Lepanto, now called Suola. It was 


famous amongſt the ancients for hellebore, which its ſoil produced-in 


adundance. 


in 


25 had been agreed by the treaty. He there received 
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Liv. xxvi. 
26. 
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in reſpelt to the cities in his alliance. Salapia retaln 


by the Romans. Defeat of a Roman fleet by that i 
FTarentum. The garriſon of the citadel of Tarentm 
gains an advantage over that of the place. Aﬀairsq 
Sicily. Lævinus makes himſelf maſter of Agrigentun 
and drives the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. # 
Fairs of Spain. Scipio forms à great deſign, and pn 
pares every thing for the execution of it during the wi. 
ter ſeaſen. The army and fleet ſet out together, and a: 
rive at the ſame time before Carthagena, Situation 
that city. It is beſieged by ſea and land. Cart bag 
taken by aſſault and ſcaling. Its plunder confiderati 
Manner of dividing the ſpoils uſed by the Romans. 0. 
pio harangues the victorious army, and praiſes the v. 
lour and zeal of the troops. Very warm diſpute an 
cerning the mural crown, terminated pacifically' by.$: 
pio. Scipio's generoſity to the hoſtages and priſontr, 
His wiſe conduct in reſpect to the Ladies found amany} 
the hoſtages. He reſtores a young princeſs of exquifit 
beauty to Allucius. Warm gratitude of that Prius 
Praiſe of Scipio. He ſends Lelius to Rome, to cum 
the news of his victory. He exerciſes the land and ju 
forces. Scipio returns to Terraco. The Carthaginian 
conceal their grief for the loſs of Carthagena. | 


M. CLavpivs MARCELLus IV. 
M. VALERIUSs Lavinus II. 


A Arcellus having entered upon office on the Ids 
of March (the fifteenth) aſſembled the Senate 


that day only for form-ſake, having declared, “ that 
he would enter upon no affair relating to the Com- 


monwealth, or the provinces of the Generals, in the 
abſence of his Collegue. That he knew there was 1 
great number of Sicilians in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, in the houſes of thoſe who envied his glory; 
and that far from preventing them openly to lay the 
accuſations calumny had invented againſt him in 
Rome, he would immediately have given them audi 


ence in the Senate, if thoſe ſtrangers had not induſ- 
| trioully 
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taknWrciouſly- given out, that they dared not ſpeak againſt A. R. 544 
at ne Cc in the abſence of his erb, That aſ- 1 
mn oon as Lævinus ſhould arrive at Rome, he would in- 
introduce the Sicilians into the Senate, and not ſuffer 
un ny other affair to be brought on till they had been 
eard. That M. Cornelius (Prætor of Sicily) had in 
an manner cauſed a drum to be beat through the pro- 
dun vince, for accuſers againſt him, and had ſent as many 
4s he could of them to Rome. And that, to ſully 
on his reputation, he actually wrote continually to his 
e riends in the city, that the war was not terminated in 
able icily.“ | af} 


The Conſul having made every body admire his 
reſerve and moderation, diſmiſſed the Senate. It 
ſeemed as if nothing was to be done till the arrival of 


Ste other Conſul. Idleneſs, as is uſual, excited the 
mers urmurs of the People. They complained of the 
erils occaſioned by a long war. That all the coun- 
e cries, through which Hannibal had paſſed, were ruin- 


ed, and made deſarts. That Italy was exhauſted by 
levies. That they loſt ſome great battle every year; 
and that two Generals had been elected Conſuls of an 
active reſtleſs diſpoſition that breathed nothing but 
battle, and were ſo far from being of a temper to ſuf- 
fer the people to take any repoſe in war, that they were 
capable of diſturbing; the tranquility: of the Common- 
wealth in times of entire peace. E 

A fire, which happened in ſeveral parts of the Fo- 


It continued burning an whole night and day, and 


hat i conſumed a great number of buildings. It appeared 
"- By <vidently to be the effect of malice, and not of acci- 
che i dent. It was for this reaſon, that the Conſul, by 
8 


the authority of the Senate, declared in full Aſſembly, 
that whoever would diſcover the criminal, ſhould, if 
free, have a ſum of money, and his liberty, if a ſlave. 
This promiſe induced a ſlave named Mannus to ac- 


n cuſe the Calavii his maſters, with five other perſons 
d. of the beſt families in Capua, whoſe fathers had been 
ul Wi beheaded by the order of Q. Fulvius. They were 
ly . N ſeized 


rum at once in the night, . interrupted theſe diſcourſes. - 


% 


A Rs. ſeized with their flaves. At firſt they denied 4M 1: 
Ant- C. fact. But when they ſaw, that thoſe whom they lu 
employed for ſetting the city on fire, were put to thy 
torture in the middle of the Forum, they confeſſ 
the whole. They were all puniſhed with death, an 
their acoomplices; and the informer for his reward, 
beſides his liberty, received a ſum * of money which 
amounted to very near fifty pounds ſterling. 
The Conſul Lævinus paſſing through Capua on Mig 
return from Greece, was ſurrounded by a great throw: 
of the Campanians, who conjured him with - tears Ma 2 
their eyes, to ſuffer them to go to Rome, to -thron 
themſelves at the feet of the Senate, to implote ini: 2 
mercy if poſſible, and to beg, that they would ng 
ſuffer Flaccus to extirpate them entirely, and to abolif 
the very name of Campanian, as he ſeemed to-deſigh 
Flaccus to this invective replied, * that he had ne. 
perſonal enmity for the Campanians: but that he hatdMW:t 
them as the declared enemies of the Commonwealth on 
and that he ſhould never ceaſe to treat them as ſuch, 
as long as he found them inclined as they were in N 
ſpect to Rome. That there was not a people in 
world, that had ſo confirmed an hatred for the e ( 
man name. That the reaſon why he kept then \ 
within the walls, was becauſe thoſe of them, th rr 
could get out, diſperſed immediately about the co 
try, like wild beaſts, killing and deſtroying whateeenat 
came in their way. That ſome of them had taken ere 
fuge with Hannibal, and others gone to Rome, ule « 
ſet it on fire. That the Conſul on his arrival in thanour 
city, would find recent traces of the guilt of th ole 
frantic wretches in the midſt of the Forum. That ons. 
for him, he. did not think it ſafe to let the Camp baint 
nians enter Rome.” Lævinus, having obliged i 
Campanians to ſwear to Flaccus, that they would retu band 
to Capua five days after they ſhould have received tiWurnec 
| — anſwer, commanded them to follow him ore t. 
ome. — | 5 


210. 


V Viginti millia æris. ey e 


He 


* 
* : 
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tee entered Rome with this train, which Was aug- 
halfWcnted by the Sicilians, who came to meet him 3 
| inging along with him, to accuſe two Generals, 
eo had acquired immortal glory by taking two of 
ue moſt famous cities in the world, the very people 
ard eir arms had conqu ere. ; 
mich The firſt thing the Conſuls brought on, was the 


ipoſitions it was neceſſary to make for the cam- 
aign, upon which ot were entering. Lævinus 
zve an account of the fituation of affairs in Macedo- 
n and Greece; thoſe of the Etolians, Acarnanians, and 
ocrians; and of what he had done himſelf both 'by 
a and land. The Senate afterwards regulated every 


ing in reſpect to the provinces, as well of the Con- 
k, as of the other Commanders. And as to what 
e arded the Conſuls in particular, it was decreed that 
dee of them ſhould remain in Italy againſt Hannibal; 
tel at the other ſhould go to Sicily; and that the Com- 
alt onwealth ſhould have this year, only one and twenty 


egions on foot. 5 
After the Senate had entirely regulated what re- 
nrded the diſtribution of the Commanders and troops, 
he Conſuls drew lots for their provinces. Sicily fell 
o Marcellus, with his command of the fleet; and 
zvinus had the command in Italy againſt Hannibal. 
hen the Sicilians, who were in the porch of the 
enate-houſe, heard how the lots had fallen, they 
ere ſo much afflicted, that a ſecond taking of Syra- 
uſe could not have grieved them more. They raiſed 
ournful cries, that drew upon them the eyes of the 
ole afſembly, and made way for different reflec- 
ons, In their conſternation they addreſſed their com- 
laints to all the Senators in general, and to each of 
em in particular; proteſting * that they would 
bandon their country and Sicily, if Marcellus re- 


dre they had given him any cauſe of diſcontent, he 
ad acted with exceſſive xigour, and had ſhewn im 
acable wrath in reſpect to them: and what might 
ey expect after the complaints, which he knew they 
had 


„ 
A. R. 542. 
k. 2 
210. 


Liv. xxvi. 
my 


29 2 
Plut. in 


med thither with the fupreme authority. That be- Marc. 32. 
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A. R. 542. had brought to Rome againſt him. That it would 
0 more advantageous for that unhappy iſland. to bed 
ſtroyed by the flames of mount tna, or ſwallow 
up by the waves of the ſea, than to be ene | 

the revenge of its declared enemy.” 

\ Theſe bitter complaints, often repeated in the 
houſes of the Great, who were moved with them, y 
proportion either of their compaſſion for the Sig 
lians, or envy for Marcellus, came to be talked of y 
the Senate. The Conſuls were deſired to agree ea. 
conſult the fathers i in reſpect to the exchange of thet 
provinces. | + 

Marcellus replied, . <* that if the Si il ol 
been admitted to audience in the Senate, he ſhoulf 
perhaps have thought and acted in another manng 

than he was diſpoſed to do. But not to give any of 
room to ſay, that fear had prevented them fron 
ſpeaking with entire liberty againſt a man, to who 
power they were upon the point of being ſubjeche 
he was ready, if his collegue did not think it income 
nient, to change provinces with him. That he or 
begged the Senate not to decide before-hand in ff 
vour of the Sicilians againſt him, by paſſing a dear 
for ſuch exchange. As it would not have been ra 
ſonable, added he, to give Lævinus his choice of tk 
provinces without leaving the determination to clan 
it would be doing me a ſignal affront, to give him a 
employment fallen to me. 

The Senate, after having expreſſed W hey 
fired, but without decreeing it, withdrew. The Cal 
ſuls then conferred together, and changed province; 
fate, ſays Livy, breaking through all obſtacles, . 


oppoſe Marcellus to Hannibal; in order that, as l * 
was the firſt of the Romans who had the glory d 4 
defeating him, he might alſo be the laſt that the Cunz. 
thaginian ſhould boaſt of having made fall in l mY 


ſnares ; and that at a time when the Roman arms wo 6. 
takin 
ſucceſsful, and reſumed the ſuperiority. 


* th 
After the exchange of the provinces, the Sicilan Jon 
having been introduced into the Sent began their e . 


rangue 
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angue with the praiſe of King Hiero taking honour A. R. 542. 
o the whole people of Syracuſe for the ſervices and 1 oy 
aithful attachment of that Prince to the Commonwealth ; 

f Rome. They added, That the citizens of Sy- 
acuſe had had no part in the infraction of the alliance 
ind treaties, nor in any of the yiolences conſequential . 
f it. That Hieronymus firſt, and Hippocrates and 
Epicydes after, exerciſing a cruel tyranny over them, 
ad in a manner kept them in chains: but that their 
earts had always been for the Romans. That they 
ad given undoubted proofs of this in all times. That 
eyenty of the principal youth of the city had formed 
conſpiracy againſt Hippocrates and Epicydes, which 
ad miſcarried only through the fault of Marcellus. 
hat the moſt conſiderable perſons of Syracuſe had 
ontinually gone to and fro between his camp and the 
ity, to aſſure him, that they would deliver up the 
rity to him when he pleaſed. That he had taken 


15 ittle notice of theſe advances, through the I of 
cquiring great fame by taking the city by force. 


hat not being able to ſucceed in that, he had choſe 
father to treat for the ſurrendry of the place with 
daſis and Mercius, men of nothing, than with the 
principal citizens, who had ſo often made him the 
propoſal, without having ever been hearkened to; in 
order, no doubt, to have a more plauſible pretext to 
plunder and deſtroy the moſt ancient of the allies of 
he Roman People. That accordingly Marcellus had 
treated them with the utmoſt inhumanity: that, ex- 
cept the houſes ſtripped of every thing, there was no- 
bing remaining in Syracuſe. That they implored 
the Senate to take compaſſion of their miſery, and to 


a all to be returned, that could be reſtored to 
t em.” | | 


455 After they had made this heavy complaint, Lævi- 
n Mus ordered them to quit the houſe, in order to his 


uking the opinions of the Senators. But Marcellus 
taking the word: No, no,” ſaid he, let them ſtay, 
q that I may anſwer in their preſence ; ſince our re- 
| yard for making war for you, is to have thoſe we 

Vol. IV. =: « have 
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A. R. 542. have ſubjected to your power for accuſers. Let Capy 
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„ man people, nor the- dignity of the office I am ng 
in, to make a Conſul deſcend ſo low, as to ani. 


„ mies, there is no difference in my having injut 
« Syracuſe at preſent, or having done ſo in Hien 


they have ſhut their gates againſt us; if they hu 


proper to make; that is more immediately the c 
| ; « cel 


* i | 
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« and Syracuſe, taken the ſame year, have the fatisf; 
tion of having cited their victors before your trib 
cc nal.” | | EE: — : it; 1 

The deputies accordingly returned into the hou 
and Marcellus reſuming his diſcourſe, ſaid as folloyy 
<« I have not ſo much forgot the majeſty of the Ry 


<« the accuſations of theſe Greeks, if it were I thy 
« ſhould now appear as criminal. But the queſtin 
« is much leſs to examine here into the treatmen 
e they have had from me, than the puniſhment the 
% revolt deſerved. If they have not been our ens 


e time. But if they have revolted againſt us; if thy 
c have purſued our Ambaſſadors ſword in hand; 


% defended the Carthaginian armies; can they com 
% plain of having ſuffered hoſtilities, they, who hut 
c committed ſuch cruel ones in reſpect to us? T 
„ concealing of thoſe only with whom they accu 
% me of having treated, is a proof, that I have a 
&« rejected any perſons, who have offered themſcln 
& to ſerve the Commonwealth. Even before I bt 
ec ſieged Syracuſe, I did my utmoſt to conclude had 
% peace with the Syracuſans, ſometimes by ſendi 
« Ambaſſadors, ſometimes by going myſelf to HH 
« conferences with them. But ſeeing they carrit 
ec their inſolence ſo far as to inſult our Ambaſſade 
« and even myſelf, I found myſelf obliged agail 
c my will tT have recourſe to arms. It is to Ham 
e bal, and the Carthaginians conquered with thel 
<« that they ſhould complain of the ſeverity they hal 
© met with; and not in the Senate of the victors. ! 
% for me, I aver, that I have done nothing contra 
<« to the laws of war, and the rules of equity. I! 
<« for you to authorize the diſpoſitions I have though 
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« diſapproving and annulling what I have done, you 
do not render other Generals leſs warm and zealous 
for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. 

Marcellus, after having ſpoke thus, quitted the 
Senate, and went to the Capitol, in order to make 
he levies; and the Sicilian deputies alſo retired. 
Lævinus then brought the affair into deliberation. 
Opinions were divided for ſome conſiderable time. 
Moſt of them ſeconded T. Manlius Torquatus, who 
ad expreſſed himſelf to this effect: That the Gene- 
« rals of the Commonwealth had been appointed to 
make war againſt the Tyrants, who were equally ene- 
mies of Syracuſe and Rome, and not againſt Syracuſe 
© itſelf, That it had been their duty to deliver it as 
« an ally, and not to take it as an enemy; and after 
« having taken it, to reſtore its laws and liberty, and 
© not to plunder and ruin it. If Hiero, that moſt 
faithful friend and ally, ſhould return to the earth, 
would any body have the boldneſs to ſhew him, on 
the one ſide Syracuſe half ruined, and deprived 
© of all the ornaments that adorned it in his time; 
* and on the other, Rome enriched with the ſpoils of 
« his unfortunate country ?* 

Notwithſtanding theſe vehement declarations, which 

had for their principle, in ſome, compaſſion for the 
dicilians, and in others, envy of Marcellus, the de- 
ere paſſed by the Senate was moderate enough, and 
ufficiently in favour of the Conſul. Every thing he 
ad done, and all the regulations he had made durin 
the war, and ſince his victory, were confirmed, ns 
orders given for their execution, The Senate de- 
lared, that it would take care of the intereſts of the 
Syracuſans, and directed the Conſul Lævinus to af- 
ord them all the redreſs and relief, that ſhould not 
extend to the detriment of the Commonwealth. 

Two Senators were immediately ſent to the Capitol, 
to bring back Marcellus, and the Sicilians having alſo 
fe. entered the Senate, the decree, that had juſt been 
My: paſſed, 


« cern of the Commonwealth, than mine. I have . gs. 
done my duty. It is for you to take care, that by ©, 


, 9 
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A. R. 542. paſſed, was read in the preſence of the parties eon. 
_— cerned. The deputies of Syracuſe were diſmiſſed 

after having been treated with all poſſible marks d 
amity and good-will, But before they withdrew, they 
threw themſelves at the feet of Marcellus, defiring 
and conjuring him to pardon them for ſaying all thy 
could, in order to excite ſome ſenſe of compaſſion fr 
their unfortunate country, and to vouchſafe to receie 
the city of Syracuſe under his protection, and to con 

* ſider its inhabitants as his clients. Fhe Conſul ax 
ſwered them with abundance of goodneſs and clemes 

Plut. cy. The Syracuſans, after the return of the depy- 
ties, paid Marcellus all the great honours they coul 

imagine; inſtituted a feſtival, to which they gave hi 
Marcellea. name, and which ſtill ſubſiſted in Cicero's time; aul 
decreed by an expreſs law, that as often as Marcellus 

or any of his family, ſhould come to Syracuſe, tht 
Syracuſans ſhould wear wreaths of flowers, and offer 
ſacrifices to the Gods by way of thankſgiving. Mu 

cellus, on his fide, made it for his honour to proteſ 
them; and his deſcendants, as long as his name and 
family ſubſiſted, were always the patrons of Syracuk 
Thus terminated, to the content and glory of bod 
arties, an affair that began with ſo much warmth, 
ut which ſeemed however leſs excited by the reſent 
ment of the people of Syracuſe, than by the enyy d 
ſome Romans, enemies to Marcellus, as Plutarch ei. 
preſly tells us. | 0 1 
The Senate afterwards gave the deputies of Capu 
audience. Their complaints were ſtill more lamentabł 
than thoſe of the Sicilians ; but their cauſe was not 6 
favourable. For they could not deny, but they hal 
deſerved to be puniſhed rigorouſly ; and they had not 
like the others, a ſpecious pretext for laying their x. 
volt to the charge of the Tyrants : but they believed, 

that ſo many Senators as had either been poiſoned d 
| beheaded, were a ſufficient ſatisfaction. They added 

That only a ſmall number of the nobility remained 

at Capua, whoſe conſciences had not reproached then} 


fo much, as to induce them to deprive W 0 
| lle; 


Liv. xxvi. 
337 34 
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life; and whom the victor had not deemed criminal A. R. 542. 
enough to be puniſned with death. That they de- ws i 
manded liberty for them and theirs, with part of their 
fortunes. That they expected this grace from the 
Romans, moſt of whom were related to them by 
alliance or blood, ſince the many marriages contracted 
between the two States.? q 1 26709, 

After theſe deputies had quitted the Senate, it was 
deliberated for ſome time, whether Q. Fulvius ſhould 
be made to return from Capua, in order that this 
affair, which concerned him perſonally, and in which 
he muſt be better informed than any one elſe, might 
be treated in his preſence. It was at length agreed, 
that it was not proper to make him quit his poſt, 
where his preſence was neceſſary: and the leſs as 
there were ſeveral Senators preſent, who having ſerved 
in the army during the ſiege of Capua, had been wit- 
neſſes of all that had paſſed there, and could inform 
the Senate of it. | 

The affair was therefore brought upon the carpet. 
M. Atilius, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe who had 
ſerved under Flaccus againſt the Campanians, having 
been deſired to give his opinion, ſpoke to this effect. 
vas of the council held by the Proconſuls after 
the taking of Capua. After we had enquired what 
«* Campanians had done our Commonwealth any ſer- 
vice, we found only two women, namely, Veſtia 
* Oppia of the city of Atella, and Faucula Cluvia, 
* formerly a courtezan. The firſt did not let one day 
* paſs without offering ſacrifices to the Gods for the 
* ſafety and ſucceſs of the Roman People: the other 
* ſecretly ſupplied ſuch of our priſoners as wanted 
* them with proviſion, All the reſt of the Campa- 
* nians have been actuated by an hatred for us equal 
* to that of the Carthaginians. And Q. Fulvius ra- 
* ther cut off the heads of the moſt illuſtrious, than 
* of the moſt criminal, of that people. For the reſt, 
* I do not ſee, that the Senate can decide in reſpect 
to the Campanians, who are Roman citizens, with- 
* out conſulting the People.” 

M 3 Upon 
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Upon the remonſtrance of Atilius, the People went 
conſulted by one of their Tribunes, and they referei 


the affair entirely to the Senate, 


In conſequence of this decree of the People, the 
Senate began by reſtoring their eſtates and liberty 0 
Oppia and Cluvia, N that if they deſired to aſk 
any other reward of the Senate, they had only tore: 


pair to Rome. How laudable is Oppia's zeal, who 


every day offered ſacrifices for the Romans : but wha 
a reproach is this for ſuch perſons as are now-a-day 
ſo little concerned for the good of the public 
Different decrees were made in reſpect to each fi. 
mily of the Campanians, which it would be too long 
to repeat. It was ordained, that none of thoſe who 


were in Capua, whilſt the gates had been ſhut to the 


Romans, ſhould continue either in the city or territory 
after a certain day; and a place beyond and at ſome 
diſtance from the Tiber was aſſigned them to fettle 
in. Others leſs criminal were placed at leſs diſtanoe 
from Capua. None of them were allowed to poſſeſ 
lands or houſes at leſs than fifteen miles from the ſe. 
The eſtates of all the Senators were ſold at Capua, 


and of thoſe, who had been magiſtrates, either in that 


city, Atella or Calatia, places: in its neighbourhood, 


All the free perſons, that had been reduced into ſla. 


Liv. xxvi. 
35 36. 


very, were ſent to Rome to be ſold there. And laſt. 
ly, it was decreed, in reſpect to the braſs ſtatues ta- 
ken from the Campanians, that the college of Pon 
tiffs ſnould decide what ought to be — as a 
cred, and what might paſs for profane. When we 
recollect the exceſs of hatred, fury, and cruelty, with 
which Capua had acted againſt the Romans, we can- 
not be ſurprized at the ſeverity of this puniſhment. 
The deputies returned in deſpair, complaining 10 
longer againſt Flaccus, but of the injuſtice of the 
Gods, and the cruelty of Fortune. | 3 
After the Sicilians and Campanians were diſmiſſed, 
the levies for recruiting the armies were made: and 
the next care was to man the fleet with ſeamen. But 
as there were neither ſufficient numbers in the Com- 
Z monweal 
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monwealth for this laſt occaſion, nor money 8 A. R. 
in the public treaſury to hire men and pay them, the 


Conſuls decreed, that private perſons ſhould ſupply, 

according to their ranks and incomes, as had been. 
done before, a certain number of mariners, whom 

they ſhould pay, and find proviſions the moment of 
their embarkation for thirty days. This decree exci- 

ted ſo univerſal a murmur, and ſo declared a diſcon- 

tent, that it would infallibly have occaſioned a ſedi- 
tion, if there had been a leader capable of heading and 
ſupporting it. It was loudly complained, < That the 
Conſuls, after having ruined the Sicilians and Cam- 

panians, were contriving to cruſſ and deſtroy the Ro- 

man people themſelyes. That exhauſted by the ex- 
ceſſive taxes they had paid during ſo many years, 

they had nothing left but the ſoil of their barren and 

deſert lands. That the enemy had burnt their houſes, 
and the Commonwealth deprived them of the ſlaves 
whom they employed in huſbandry, by forcing them 
to reſign them, in order to their ſerving either as ſol- 

diers in the armies, or as ſeamen in the fleet. That 
the pay of the rowers, and the yearly taxes, had robbed 
them of the little money that ſtill remained That 
there was no authority, nor violence, that could make 
them give what hey had net. That the Confuls then 
might ſell the eſtates and effects of the citizens; that 
they might alſo make flaves of their perſons; and 
. they ſtill had, did not ſuffice to pay their 

nnſom. n 39G 705 Doh 1 no TE 110 

They held theſe diſcourſes neither in ſecret, nor 
in ſmall companies, but openly, and before the faces 
of the Conſuls, who ſaw themfelves in a manner in- 
veſted by a multitude of exaſperated citizens, whom 
thoſe magiſtrates could neither appeaſe by ſeverity, nor 
gentle treatment. The Conſuls wiſely declared to the 
People, that they gave them three days to reflect upon 
what had been propoſed; and themſelves employed 
that interval in finding | ſome expedient to extricate 
them out of this difficulty. The next day they aſ- 


lembled the Senate, in order to deliberate upon this 


M 4 affair, 


a 
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A. R. 542. affair. After many ſpeeches, they were obliged u fe 
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country, and to take the heavieſt and moſt opprel. 


« firſt yourſelves. The expence will be leſs felt by 


«© upon, themſelves, than they would be obliged t 
« pay. If then we are for having the Roman people 


“ culars ſhould furniſh rowers with a good will, let 


£ ourſelves to furniſh them. Let us to- morrow carij 


„% daughters, may keep an ounce of gold to ſerye-as 
« ornaments for each of them. Thoſe: who have 


« their horſes, and the quantity of filver neceſlary 


confeſs, + That the People had ſome reaſon for mu- ir 
muring, and refuſing the aids demanded of them: k 
but they however concluded, that it was abſolutch 
neceſſary to lay this load upon particulars, For x 
there was no money in the public treaſury, where elk 
could they have ſeamen ? and how could they preſery 
Sicily, keep Philip out of Italy, and defend its coaſt, 
without having fleets in a condtion to a&t ??. 
In fo unhappy a conjuncture, the Senators being 
highly embarraſſed, and not knowing what to chuſe 
nor what advice to give, the Conſul Lævinus repre. 
ſented to them, That as the magiſtrates yer 
« above the Senators by their rank, and the Senaton 
ce above private citizens; fo ought they to. ſet them 
« the example, when the queſtion was to aid thei 


<« five loads upon themſelves. If you are for finding 
in inferiors docility and ſubmiſſion in reſpe&;t 
taxes and impoſts; do you, and yours, contribut 


« the Small, when they ſee the Great impoſe more 


« ſupplied with fleets well equipped, and that pk 
« us, as many of us as are Senators, begin the firſt 


« in all the gold, ſilver, and copper money, that we 
« have, to the public treaſury, retaining only our 
c rings, for us, our wives and children, and the Bulle 
(ornaments in the ſhape of an heart) worn by our 
« ſons in their infancy. Such of us as have wives 


« ſerved Curule offices, may keep the furniture of Wl" 


* Magiſtratus Senatui, & Senatum po ulo, ſicut honore preftent, th 


ita ad omnia, quæ dura atque aſpera eſſent ſubeunda duces debere 


eſſe. Si quid injungere inferiori velis, id prius in te ac tuos, fi ip an 
juris ſtatueris, faciliis omnes obedientes' habeas. Nec impenſa gravis R; 
eſt, cum ex ea pluſquim pro virili parte ſibi quemque capere principum 


7 " tor 


vident, Liv, 
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« for making the veſſels for ſalt; and libations, uſed 
« in religious ceremonies. The other Senators: ſhall 
« keep only a pound of filver, and five thouſand aſſes 
« for the uſe of each family. Let us put into; the 
« hands of the Triumviri, or officers of the treaſury, 
« all the reſt of our gold, ſilver, and copper money; 
« and that without any decree of the Senate, in order 
« that this voluntary contribution, and ſo laudable a 
« paſſion for the ſervice of our country, may firſt 


fpique the Knights in point of honour, and next all 


„ 


A. R. 53. 
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« the reſt of the citizens, and inſpire every one wick 


an equal emulation for the public good. Lou 
« have now the only expedient my collegue and my- 


« ſelf have been able to find, after having examined 


« the affair with all poſſible attention. Go, fathers, 
and with the aſſiſtance of the Gods, be the firſt to put 


F< our counſel in execution. By ſaving the Common- 


« wealth, we ſave our private intereſts; but by be- 


* traying thoſe of the public, we vainly ſhould ima - 


« gine our own ſecure.” | 


This propoſal was ſo well received, and executed 


vith ſo much zeal and ardor, that the Conſuls had 
the thanks of the Senate for making it. As ſoon as 
the Senators withdrew to their houſes, they ſents all 
their gold, ſilver, and copper money to the treaſury; 
with ſo much emulation, that they ſemed to contend 
who ſhould, be firſt upon the regiſters; and neither 
the Triumvirs ſufficed to receive it, nor the Clerks! to 


. 4.779 203M 
Since the war had broke out, the loſſes 


40 Liv. xi. 
and ſuc- 38. 
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AR. 542. dolent and ineffectual endeavours to defend Cap 
8 whilſt the Romans attacked it with incredible vi 
had extremely hurt his reputation with moſt! of t 
States of 1 and much abated their warmth for jj 

party. He could not put troops into the cities he hi 
taken, capable of keeping them in awe, without d 
viding his army into many ſmall bodies, which woll 

by no means ſuit his views; nor draw off his gattiſoy 
without abandoning moſt of his allies. As he 

_ equally avaricious and cruel, he determined to plu 

der and ravage the places he could not keep, and 

leave them not in a condition of being of any adm 

to his enemies, But this reſolution was no! 

fatal to him in the event, than it was horrid in itfl 

For he thereby incurred the hatred, not only of td 

he had treated ſo inhumanly, but alſo of all the oth 
ſtates of Italy, who believed themſelves - threatend 

with the ſame fate. The Conſul, on his fide, was 
gilant to improve all occaſions of making che 'taliay 

Liv. xxvi. * 2 their duty. 

38. now called Salpe) was a city of Ap 
fabj rg = Jannibal, in wv he had a good 75 
is Daſius and Blaſius were the two principat- a 
zens of that place. The latter was entirely in the 
tereſt of the Romans, and had often endeavoured; bi 
always ineffectually, to bring Daſius over. "This 
not hinder him from ſolliciting the other continudl 
till in effect of new inſtances,” and: remonſtrating h. 
advantageous that change would be to both, as 
a8 to their country, he made him conſtnt to delivery 

the city to Marcellus, with the Catthaginian g Zatriloh 
bonſiſting of five hundred Numidians, *Bur thoſe f. 
diers, Who were the flower of Hannibabs cavalr 
ſold their lives dear. Accordingly, though they hit 
been ſurprized, and could make no uſe o heir hock 
in the city; however, having armed themſelves in 
midſt of the tumult, they uſed their utmoſt efforts! 
get out of the place; which not being able to fe 
they fought like men in deſpair, reſolving to 
their arms only with their lives; ſo that not abof 
fry of them fell into the hands of the Romans = 
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annibal more hurt, than that of the city of Salapia. 
rom thenceforth, he did nothing confiderable 'with 
; cavalry, which was the part of his forces that ad 
quired him moſt advantages over the enemy. 

At this time the Roman garriſon, which defended 


jus, the Governor of that place, had no reſource, © 
cept in the provifiens that came from Sicily.” In 
der to ſecure their paſſage along the coaſts of Italy, 
ere was a fleet near Rhegium of twenty ſhips. "D. 
ud, an 6Meert of” cbdvde"-Dites,” Bur I ha 
dvanced himſelf by his merit, commanded it. Hay- 
g failed from Rhegium, at about fifteen miles from 
at city, near the Sacfed Port, he fell in with the 
ct of Tarentum, conſiſting as well as his on of 
venty fail, and commanded by Democrites. They 
mediately came to a battle. Never did two ffeets, 

owever ſtrong and numerous, charge with fo much 
dor and fury. They boarded each other imme⸗ 
ately, and the ſoldiers going from one ſhip into 
nother fought in a firm front, as they might have 
one by land, The ſucceſs was Jong doubtful. - But 
Quintius, Commander of the Roman ſquadron, be- 
; killed, his death put the other galleys into a con- 
ration ; ſo that betaking themſelves" to flight, 
me were funk, and others having made to the land 
the help of their Oars, were taken by the people 
f Thurium and Metapontum. Happily almoſt 45. 
he tranſports, that followed the fleet laden with-pto- 
ions, eſcaped the purſuit of the enemy. 


Tarentum over the enemy „Tonſoled it a little for 
. misfortune of "the fleet. . Llus, Who command 
dit, being intent 5 taking advantage of all the 
ecalions that offered, had no 1 rip been infortfied, 
hat four thoufand wen had quittet the city, in order 
0 gs in the country, and were diſperſed abo 

ithout 4 than he ſent one of his hrave 

Micers, called C. Perftus, againft them, with two 
thouſand 


he loſs of thoſe horſe was more affecting, and a A. 


ge citadel of Tarentum, could ſcarce ſupport any Liv. xxvi. 
nger the famine, that diſtreſſed them; and M. Li- 39- 


25 advantage gained by d by the garrifon of the citadef Lin, ibid. 
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A. R. $4x: thouſand ſoldiers. The latter having found theft 
— ya ſtraggling on all ſides, made a great ſlaughter 
them, and obliged the few that could eſcape:them, y 
re- enter Tarentum in haſte, of which the gates wey 
but half opened; ſo much did the inhabitants fey 
that Perſius might throw himſelf into the place yi 
thoſe that fled. CCC 
At this time the Conſul Lævinus arrived in Sicth; 
Liv. xxvi. where he was expected with equal ardor by all th 
4% allies of the Commonwealth, as well old as ney 
The firſt thing he did, was to put the affairs of Syn 
cuſe in ſome order, which the new peace they enjoys 
ed, had not yet been capable of entirely reinſtatin 

in its antient tranquility. . 1 
He afterwards marched his legions againſt Ag, 
gentum, the only city of importance of Io provina 
that remained in the hands of the enemy, and i 
which the Carthaginians had a ſtrong garriſon. H 
had the good fortune to ſucceed entirely in this enter 
prize. Hanno commanded in chief in it: but ii 
Carthaginians relied moſt upon Mutines, the Genen 
of the Numidians. That officer over- running al 
Sicily with his troops, ravaged the lands of the alle 
of the Romans; and it was not poſſible, either t 
keep him out of Agrigentum, when he thought ft 
to re- enter it, or to prevent him from quitting, it, c 
often as he deſired to go out, and plunder the coun 
try. The glory Mutines had acquired by his great 
fucceſſes, beginning to give Hanno umbrage, exciti 
that General's envy and hatred againſt him, who nt 
being able to hear any longer without pain, the adyat 
tages he continued to gain over the enemy, deprived 
him of his poſt, to give it to his own ſon,;., Envy, 
the baſeſt of all vices, blinds thoſe who are ſo unbap- 
Py to give themſelves up to it. Hanno aſſuręd him. 
ſelf, that Mutines would ceaſe to be eſteemed by the 
Numidians, when he had no longer any author 
| over them, Directly the contrary: happened. The 
injuſtice done that brave officer only augmented tie 
affection and attachment of his Numidians for him; 
and Mutines, on his ſide, could not bear the 1 
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urrendry of Agrigentum. When they had agreed 
pon the conditions and manner, in which the place 
as to be put into the hands of the Romans, the Nu- 
nidians ſeized the gate that led to the ſea, and having 
ther killed or driven away thoſe that guarded it, 
hey introduced into the city a body of the enemy, 
ho had repaired thither expreſsly. They had already 
advanced towards the middle of the city, and as far 
the public place, in order of battle, when Hanno, 


dans, who had already roſe more than once, ran thi- 

er to appeaſe the ſedition. Perceiving then by the 
number, which: was greater than that of the Numi- 
dians, and hearing the language of the Romans more 
diſtinctly, which was not unknown to him, he thought 
proper to fly, and quitting the city with Epicydes 


ſea- ſide; where happily for them finding a ſmall veſ- 
ſl, they embarked for Africa, abandoning the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sicily to the Romans, which they had diſ- 
puted with them during ſo many years. The reſt of 
the multitude, conſiſting of Carthaginians and Sici- 
lans, without endeavouring to defend themſelves, 
ran with as much precipitation as blindneſs and terror, 
towards the gates of the city, in order to eſcape. But 
having found them ſhut, they were all killed near 
the gates and places leading to them. . 

Lævinus ſeeing himſelf abſolutely maſter of Agri- 
gentum, cauſed the heads of the principal citizens. 
to be cut off, after they had been whipped with rods, 
and fold all the reſt with the plunder. The whole 
amount he ſent to Rome. The rumour of the taking 
of Agrigentum, and of the revenge executed upon 
ts inhabitants, having ſpread in Sicily, ſubjected all 
the reſt to the power of the Romans. In a very ſhort 


time twenty cities were delivered up to them, in ef- 


fect of ſecret intelligence: ſix were taken by force, 
and more than forty ſurrendered voluntarily. 
| | | The 


earing the noiſe and tumult which they occaſioned, . 
hut which he attributed to the mutiny of the Numi- 


through the oppoſite gate, they both repaired to the 


= 
e had received; fo that he privately ſent a courier to * 54%. S, 


t. 


ævinus, in order to treat with him concerning the 0. 
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11. . The Conſul having either puniſhed or rewarded th 
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principal perſons of thoſe cities, accordingly as thy 
deſerved, obliged the Sicilians at length to renoung 
war, and apply themſelves ſolely to agriculture, i 
order that the iſland by its. fertility, might be in 
condition, not only to ſubſiſt its own inhabitants, bu 
to ſupply the city of Rome and Italy with grain; 3 
it had frequently done on many occaſions. He cu 
ried away with him into Italy four thouſand ma 
who were an herd of robbers driven out of differey 
countries for their debts and crimes, and accuſtome 
to live by rapine and theft, and who could not by 
diſturb the ſtill but weakly eſtabliſhed peace Sici 

began to enjoy. e 
As to the affairs of Spain, P. Scipio is going t 
make himſelf known there, and to give us by hi 
conduct an idea of one of the greateſt captains tha 
the world perhaps ever produced. It is principal 
after Polybius, that we talk in this manner; and he 
was capable of judging well of the fact, as he relate 
nothing concerning that great man, but from the 
mouth of C. Lælius, who, from his earlieft youth to 
Scipio's death, had attended him in all his enterprize, 
and had always been the faithful confident of all hy 
ſecrets. CA | 
Scipio being informed, before he left Rome, that 
his father had been defeated only through the treacheſ 
of the Celtiberians, and becauſe the Roman army had 
been divided, did not give way to the univerſal ter 
ror, that the victories of the Carthaginians in Spal 
had excited amongſt the People. Having afterward 
been informed, that the allies on this ſide of the Iberu 
had not changed in reſpe& to the Romans, that tie 
Generals of the Carthaginians did not agree among 
themſelves, and treated the people in ſubjection 00 
them with cruelty, he ſet out full of confidence, and 
aſſured himſelf of great ſucceſs. | | 
He was ſcarce arrived in Spain, than revolving ab 
ready a great deſign in his mind, and taking advat 
tage of the leiſure the winter-quarters — 
OI 
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acceſſes. He was informed, as we have already ob- 


ſerved, that proſperity had ſoon been followed by a 


jſunderſtanding between the . Generals: 
hat they had ſeparated their forces; they were at 


a very great diſtance from each other; and that nei- 


her of them had leſs than ten days march from New 
Curthiges | - 2557 6, 75 „ 
In conſequence, he at firſt judged that it was not 
proper to come to a pitched battle. That in doing 
ſo, he muſt either fight all the enemy's armies toge- 
ther, and then it would be to hazard every thing, as 
well on account of the preceding loſſes, as becauſe his 


attack only one of the three Generals, in which caſe 
he was afraid, that if he put him to flight, and the 
reſt ſhould come to his aid, he ſhould be ſurrounded, 
and incur the ſame misfortune, as Cneus Scipio his 
uncle and Publius his father had done. He therefore 
directed his march another way. | 

Knowing that New Carthage was of infinite advan- 
tage to the enemy, and that it might prove a t 
obſtacle to the ſucceſſes he hoped, he informed Kim 
ſelf during the winter- quarters from priſoners in all. 
that related to it. They told him, that it was almoſt 
the only city of Spain that had a port fit to receive a 
fleet and naval army: that it was commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated for the landing of the Carthaginians from Africa, 


munitions of the armies, and the hoſtages of all Spain 
were there: and which was moſt important, that the 
garriſon conſiſted only of a thouſand men; becauſe 
nobody could imagine, as the Carthaginians were 
maſters of almoſt all Spain, that any one would dare 
to conceive thoughts of beſieging that place: that 
the city was beſides really well peopled, but with ar- 


tilans, merchants, and other people of that kind, all 
| entirely 


troops were much inferior in number to the enemy, or 


and croſſing the arm of the ſea between them; that a 
great quantity of ſilver was kept there; that all the 
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-rmed himſelf with all poſſible exactneſs of the con- A. R. 54%. 
dition in which the affairs of the enemy were. Care 1 
and foreſight of this kind prepare and aſſure great 
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A. R. fa. entirely ſtrangers in reſpect to war, and who would 
3 = only ſerve to advance the taking of the city, if 
were une ipectedly attacked. n 
He made himſelf as well acquainted with the ſitux 
tion of the city, the munitions it contained, and the 
diſpoſition of the lake, with which it was ſurrounded, 
Some fiſhermen had informed him, that in gene 
that lake was marſhy, fordable in many places, an 
that the tide was very often down towards the ett 
ing. All this made him conclude, that if he effechi ge 
his deſign, he ſhould diſtreſs the enemy as much in 
he ſhould advance his own affairs : that if this failed 
it would be eaſy, keeping the ſea, to retire withoullo 
loſs, provided only, that he ſecured his camp; li 
thing that was not difficult, conſidering the remote 
neſs of the enemy's troops. Accordingly, quitting 
all other deſigns, he applied himſelf ſolely during the 
winter-quarters in making preparations for this ſiege 
and, which is remarkable in one of his age at that 
time, he did not open himſelf concerning this enter- 
prize, except to Lælius, till he eter it neceſlan 

to declare it. 
pelyb. x. Early in the ſpring Scipio made his fleet put to a, 
383. and ordered all the auxiliary troops of the allies to 
repair to Tarraco. He afterwards made his fleet with 
the tranſports ſail to the mouth of the Iberus, li: 
ther he ordered the Legions alſo to march from their 
winter- quarters. He ſet out himſelf immediately rei 
from Tarraco with five thouſand allies; in order 1 
put himſelf at the head of his army. Aſſoon as he re 
arrived, having aſſembled his troops, © he began by 
thanking the old ſoldiers for the zeal and affection they 
had expreſſed for his father and uncle during their 
lives, and ſince their deaths, and for the valour witl 
which they had preſerved a province for the Roma im 
People, of which the loſs ſeemed inevitable. He Wo 
added, that theſe defeats ought not to diſcourage 
them. That it was not by the valour of the Carthi 
ginians, that the Romans had been overcome, but by 


the treachery of the Celtiberians; upon the confidence 
| 4 : i 


* 
? 
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youll; whom the Generals had too eaſily ſeparated from A. R. a4, 
i ich other. That the enemy were now actually in 3 
e fame circumſtances. That they were divided and 


fir. different countries. That the oppreſſions, which 
d the ey exerciſed upon their allies, had exaſperated them 
nded n againſt Carthage: That part of them had already 
i eated with him by deputies : that the reft would 
o the ſame, aſſoon as they ſaw the Romans on the 
eren cher ſide of the Iberus. That the Generals of the 
ectedW&nemy not being in unity with each other, would not 
ch in to give him battle; and that fighting ſeparately 
Aled hey could not be able to ſuſtain the firſt charge of the 
thou omans. That all theſe reaſons ought to animate 
; 4 em to paſs that river with confidence, and to expect 
note. rom the Gods an aſſured protection.“ | 
tting After this diſcourſe, having left M. Silanus; who 
te ommanded under him, three thouſand foot and five 
ege WWWundred horſe to guard the country on this fide the 
that river, he paſſed to the other with the reſt of the ar- _ 
iter. y, withqut diſcovering his deſign to any one, which | 
ſan vas, as we have ſaid, to take New Carthage by aſ- 


fault. 


ſeq We muſt remember, ſays Polybius, after the whole * 
$ 10 count that we have juſt given, that Scipio was 
with ow but ſeven and twenty; and that the affairs he was 

vi- charged with, were ſuch as in effect of former defeats 

het left no hopes of any ſucceſs. Having engaged to 

ty reinſtate them, he quitted the ways laid down and 

r 0 known to every body, and ftruck into new ones, that 

$ he neither the enemy, nor his own army could conjec- 

hure. And he took theſe new meaſures in conſe- 

hey WW quence only of the moſt ſolid refleftions:- „„ 

hel After having given ſecret orders to C. Lælius, who 

vith vas to command the fleet, and to whom alone he had 

nan Wh imparted his deſign, to ſteer towards New Carthage, 

He Bhi now called Carthagena, he put himſelf at the head of 

age Wh the land troops, and advanced by long matches: 

tha. His army corifiſted of twenty five thouſand foot; and 

by WV thouſand five hundred horſe. After ſeven days 


march he appeared before the city, and incamped on 
Vol. Iv. is N the 
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A. R. 542. the fide aſpecting the North. He had ordered Lzk 
A to take a compals with his fleet, and ſo to dire an 
courſe, as to enter the port at the ſame time that 

army ſhould appear on the land fide: whieh' was puy 
tually executed. Scipio cauſed a foffe and doublet 
trenchment to be carried on behind his camp, ( 

the ſide of the city he raiſed no works, the fituati 


of the poſt alone covering him from all inſult. 
Polyb. x. Veh Pius, Pede he enters into the partieulam 
$83- the ſiege, deſcribes the ſituation of the city and o 
Hy. xxl, try round about it. I ſhall copy it after him, wil 


426 s » ' ; . 
out fear of miſtaking ; that author having been w 


the ſpot to aſſure himſelf the better in reſpe& to it 


New Carthage, fays he, is ſituated towards the mf 
dle of the coaſt of Spain, in a gulf that lies toward! 
wind * Africus. This gulf is about twenty ſtadi 


depth, (ſomething more than a league) and ten by 
at its entrance. It forms a kink | 
there is an iſland, which on each ſide leaves onf 
narrow paſſage for coming in. The waves of 


ſea break againſt this iſland, which makes the wh 
gulf 8 calm, except when the wind Affi 
blowing through thoſe two openings, agitates the i 
This port is ſhut againſt all other winds by the c 
nent that ſurrounds it. At the bottom of the g 


riſes a mountain in the form of a peninſula, up 


which ſtands the city, that on the Eaſt and South] 
defended by the ſea, and on the Weſt by a lai 
which extends alſo to the North; ſo that the Iſthmi 


or ſpace between two ſeas, which joins the city wil 


continent, is only two ſtadia, that is to ſay, ſometlil 
more than four hundred and ſixteen yards. The di 


towards the middle, is low and hollow. The wi 
from the ſea on the South is through a plain. I. 
reſt is ſurrounded by hills; two of them are high 


rugged, and three others of much more eaſy alcel 
but full of hollows, and difficult to paſs. The d 


cumference of the city was of old but twenty ſtadi. 


It blows South - weſt.] 


of port, Deca 
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an camp was ſecure, being defended on one ſide by 
e lake, and on the other by the fea. Only the 
idle, oppoſite to what I have above called the 
thmus, was expoſed and without defence. Scipio 
d not judge it proper to fortify it, whether he in- 
nded thereby to terrify the beſieged by a ſhe of 
nfidence ; or deſigning to attack the place, he 
ought it proper to have nothing to ſtop him in 
arching out of, or retiring into, his camp. 

The fleet arriving in time, as we have ſaid, { Scipio 
ſembled his army. In the ſpeech he made to it, he 


17 


ye related. After having ſhewn that the enter- 
ze was practicable, and explained in few words how 
ejudicial it would be to the enemy, and advanta- 
dus to the Romans, if it ſucceeded; he promiſed 
owns of gold to thoſe who firſt ſhould mount the 
ill, and the cuſtomary rewards to ſuch as fignalized 
emſelves on that occaſion. And laſtly he added, that 
eptune had inſpired him with this deſign ; that that 
dd having appeared to him in his ſleep, had promiſ- 


manner, that the whole army ſhould perceive the ef- 
is of his preſence.” The force and ſolidity of the 
aſons which he gave, the crowns he promiſed, and 
ve all, the aſſured aſſiſtance of Neptune, inſpired 
e ſoldiers with incredible ardor. 15 
The next day, having ſupplied the fleet with darts 
all kinds, he ordered Lælius, who commanded it, 
attack the city on the ſide next the ſea. As the 
ge was of no great duration, it does not appear that 
great uſe was made of the fleet, except for ſeizing 
e ſhips in the port, after the taking of the city. On 
e land ſide, Scipio detached two thouſand of his 
{t ſoldiers, with people to carry ladders, and began 
e attack about nine in the morning. Mago, who 
mmanded in the city, having divided his garriſon, 
It hve hundred men in the citadel, and with the 
1 other 


Polyb, x. 
| p Ss 
d no other reaſons to encourage it than had deter- Liv. xxvi. 
incd himſelf to undertake the fiege, and which we #3 


him he would infallibly aid him, and in fo evident 


179 


By this ſituation of the place, the front of the Ro- 4. f. 542 
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A. R. 542: other incamped upon the hill on the Eaſt. Two thy 
Ant. C. ſand of the inhabitants, amongſt whom he diftribyy 
1% the arms that were in the city, were poſted at the py ety 
which led to the place where the ſea waſhed the M ve 
tinent, and which conſequently led alſo to the Rong 
camp: and the reſt of the inhabitants had orden me 
hold themſelves in readineſs to aſſiſt, wherever 
wall ſhould be affaulted. © 
Aſſoon as Scipio had ordered the trumpets to g 
the ſignal for the attack, Mago made the two thy 
ſand men who guarded the gate march, convin pro 
that aſſault would terrify the enemy, and fruſt 
their deſign. Thoſe troops fell with impetuoſity uy 
the Romans, who were drawn up in battle at the een 
of the Iſthmus. A warm engagement enſued the 
On both fides, that is on that of the beſiegers andt 
city, great cries were raiſed to animate the combaty 
But the aids were not equal; the Carthaginians hy 
ing but one gate to ſally at, and almoſt two ſtadut 
o; whereas the Romans were at hand, and came 
Rom ſeveral ſides. What made the battle fo uneq 
was Scipio's having drawn up his troops near | 
camp, in order to leave the beſieged more ground! 
make in coming on; rightly judging that if that f 
corps, which was the flower of the inhabitants, we 
once defeated, every thing would be in confuſion". 
the city, and that afterwards none would have pt: 
boldneſs to venture out of the gate. As only clolſect 
troops fought on both ſides, the victory was for ou. 
time doubtful. At length the Carthaginians we 
| obliged (to uſe the expreſſion) to fink under ur 
weight of the legionary — whoſe numbers cal 
nually increaſed, and were repulſed. Many loſt tl 
lives upon the field of battle and in retreating ; Wc: 
more of them were cruſhed to death in entering I. 
gate, which put the inhabitants into ſo great a con 
nation, that the walls were abandoned. The Romigins 
wanted but little of entering the city with the fi 
troops: but this flight however gave them opportull 
to apply their ladders without danger. Wo (7 
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ety to his perſon. Three able-bodied ſoldiers 
ed before him, and covered him with their ſhields 
inſt the darts diſcharged in ſhowers from the walls. 


got upon riſing ground; ſo that, ſeeing all that 
ed, and being ſeen by every body, he very much 
ntributed to the ſucceſs of this attack, every one 
ing his utmoſt to deſerve the praiſes and avoid the 
proofs of ſuch a ſpectator and judge. This atten- 
n of the General occaſioned that nothing was omit- 
{in this action, and that all orders were properly 
en and executed, | n £29 


to g 
) tha 


. 
* 
'Ving 


Im the height of the walls. The enemy perceived 


e more vigorous from it. Accordinglyg as thoſe 
ders were very high, the foldiers went up in great 
mbers at a time, and broke them in effect of their 
ght. If ſome did not give way, the firſt who got 
) to the end became giddy from the depth of the 
cipice; and if a little repulſed, they could not 
*p their ſtanding, but fell from the- top to the bot- 
m. If poles were thruſt againſt them through the 
Witiements, or any thing elſe of the like nature, all 
gether were thrown down and daſhed againſt the 
ound, Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the Ro- 
ans continued the ſcalado with the fame ardor and 
urage. The firſt being thrown down, the next 
oK their places, till the ſoldiers not being able to. 
tüßh it the fatigue any longer, the General cauſed the 
treat to be ſounded. 

The beſieged triumphed in ſome meafure, betiev- 
g they had averted the danger for ever, and flat- 
ung themſelves at leaſt with being able to pro- 
act the ſiege, till the Carthaginian Generals had 
me to come to their aid. They did not know how: 
ch the ardor and vivacity of Scipio roſe. He waited 
I the tide was out, and poſted five hundred men 
N 3 with, 


metimes he leaped upon the ſides, and ſometimes 


Thoſe who got up the ladders firſt, did not find ſo 
ch oppoſition from the courage of the beſieged, as 


difficulty it gave them, and their reſiſtance became 
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Scipio was in the preſs, but as much as poſſible with = DER 
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A.R. amb with ladders on the fides of the lake. At the phy 
where the action had paſſed he poſted freſh trooy 
exhorted them to do their duty well, and ſupply 
them with more ladders than before, to attack i 
wall from one end to the other : The ſignal was give 
the ladders applied, and-the ſoldiers got mo , 
whole length of the wall. A great confuſion an 
amongſt the Carthaginians. They imagined that ti 
had nothing farther to fear, and now a new aſſuſſi Pert 
brought them into the ſame danger again. Ont 8 
other ſide their darts failed them, and the number 
the dead damped their courage. Their perpleui er 
was very great: however, they defended chemſelvat 
well as they could. 
During the heat of the ſcalado, the ſon ws 
ebb, and the waters to run out of the fide of ti 
lake; ſo that thoſe who did not know the cauſe of thi 
running off, could not ſufficiently wonder at it. 5 
pio then, who had taken care to have ſkilfut and a 
«RI guides in readineſs, commanded the troy 
pe had poſted on that ſide to enter into the lake, al 
fear nothing. One of his great talents was to en 
the courage of thoſe he ſpoke to, and to fill them wil 
confidence. The ſoldiers obeyed, and threw then 
ſelves into the lake in emulation of each other. | 
was about noon, and as the North wind, which ble 
the ſame way, drove out the tide with violence, whit 
already flowed off of itſelf, the water was fo low thi 
it came no higher than the ſoldiers waiſts, and in foi 
places not up to their knees. It was then the wh 
army believed, that ſome divinity directed the (ig 

and called to mind what Scipio, in his ſpeech, I 
promiſed concerning the aid of Neptune; and 
remembrance ſo enflamed the courage of the fold 
that they could ſee danger no longer, believing tht 

had that God at their head. 

Telyb. x. The attack was moſt vigorous towards the gate d 
$88. poſite to the Roman camp. In the mean time i 
Jv. XY. ve hundred men, who had paſſed the lake, can 


% to the bottom of the wall, and from thence ſoon g 
ul 
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to the top without any reſiſtance. For the inha- A. R. 43. 
itants believing it impregnable on that fide, had 1 
ken no care to fortify it, and had not thought ne- 
eſſary to place troops to guard it; the ſide, on which 
he Romans ſeemed to make the greateſt efforts, en- 
rofſing their whole attention. The detachment of 
ive hundred men, of which we have juſt been ſpeak- 
ng, entered the city in conſequence without any ob- 
tacle, and inſtantly ran to the gate where the two 
parties were at blows. The battle was ſo hot here, 
hat it employed not only the minds, bur the eyes 
ind ears of the Carthaginians; ſo that nobody diſco- 
ered what had paſſed on the other ſide, till they felt 
the blows they received from behind, and ſaw them- 
ſelves between two bodies of the enemy. The Car- 
haginians then thought only of ſaving themſelves by 
fight. The Romans having broke the iron bars that 
ſhut the gates, thoſe who were without entered in 
crouds. The ſoldiers who had got upon the walls to 
a conſiderable number, diſperſed on all ſides to put 
the inhabitants to the ſword by Scipio's order, who at 
the ſame time forbade 3 till the ſignal was 
given. Seeing that the enemy eſcaped at two diffe- 
rent places; ſome upon the eminence towards the 
Eaſt, guarded by a body of five hundred men; others 
into the citadel, whither Mago himſelf had retired, 
with ſuch of the ſoldiers as had abandoned the walls; 
he divided his troops alſo into two bodies. He ſent 
the one to ſeize the eminence, whilſt he marched him- 
elf at the head of a thouſand men towards the cita- 
del. The eminence was carried on the firſt attack. 
Mago at firſt prepared to defend himſelf : but ſeeing 
himſelf inveſted on all fides, without hope of its be- 
ng poſſible to reſiſt, he ſurrendered himſelf with the 
place and troops in it to the victor. | 
Hitherto all the inhabitants capable of bearing arms, 
had been put to the ſword. But Scipio put a ſtop to Liv. xxvi. 
the laughter, aſſoon as he ſaw himſelf maſter of the #7: 
citadel. The city was then abandoned to be plunder- 
ed, The ſpoils were very conſiderable. Ten thou- 
=. "0 0 {and 
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AR. 542. ſand free men were made, priſoners to the Roman 
_ © They remained maſters of all the machines of wr 
wWjhich were many in number. Abundance of gol 
and ſilver was brought to the General: two hund 
and ſeventy- ſix cups of gold, almoſt all of a poui 
weight, eighteen thouſand three hundred pounds g 
ſilver, in money and plate, a little more than tweng 
eight thouſand five hundred and ninety- three marky 
Theſe riches were put into the hands of the Quaſty 
C. Flaminius, after having been all weighed a 
Polyb. counted in his preſence. Polybius ſays, that all the 
593. money taken here from the 8 amounted 
to above fix hundred talents : which added to fou 
hundred which he brought from Rome, made a thoy 

ſand talents for carrying on the war. 


Polyb.x. The night being come, thoſe who had orders y 
$89, 590. remain in the camp, continued there. The Genen 
with a thouſand ſoldiers poſted himſelf in the citadel 
He ordered the reſt by the Tribunes of the army, ty 
quit the houſes, and to bring by cohorts to the mar. 
ket-place all the plunder they had taken, and to pak 
the night near it. The light-armed troops wer 
brought from the camp, and poſted upon the bil 
which fronts eaſtward. In this manner was New Cu- 
thage reduced by the Romans. | 
The next day, all that had been taken as well from 
the garriſon as the citizens and artificers having been 
brought to the market-place, the Tribunes diſtribu 
ed it to their legions according to the cuſtom eſt 
bliſhed amongſt the Romans. Now the manner « 
acting of that People when they took cities was this: 
they detached part of the troops, but never more than 
half, to plunder the place. Thoſe who were to exe. 
cute this purpoſe, were choſen out of the whole army, 
and each brought what he took to his cohort or k. 
gion. The booty was ſold by auction, and the Ti. 
bunes divided the money into equal parts, which were 
given not only to thoſe upon duty in the neceſlary 


* The French weigh filver by marks, which is a weight of eight 
—_—_ 7 > | 
poſts 
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mam Poſts to ſecure the execution of plundering, but to &. R. 54a. 
" wrllWhoſe who guarded the tents and baggage, the ſick, 1 


ind to others who had been detached upon any occa- 
jon whatſoever.- And left any fraud ſhould be com- 
mitted in this part of the war, the ſoldiers were made 
o ſwear before they took the field, and the firſt day 


ey aſſembled, that they would not conceal any part 
darf the ſpoils they ſhould take, and ſhould bring them 
(tr! faithfully to the common heap. For the reſt, 
 a(continues Polybius, the Romans, by this wiſe cuſtom, 
| the rovided againſt the bad effects of the avidity of gain. 
unte or the hope of ſharing in the booty not being fruſ- 
tow rated to any, and being as certain to thoſe who were 


pon duty in the poſts, as thoſe that plundered, the 
diſcipline was always exactly obſerved. This is not 


rs o amongſt the nations, who hold it for a maxim, that 
nen hat every man takes in the plunder of cities belongs 
ade, to himſelf. For then, the part of the troops who are 
7, 10 eeprived of their ſhare in the ſpoils, are deprived at 
ma. the ſame time of a powerful motive to induce ſoldiers 
pas to do their duty, and deſpiſe danger, which is the 


attraction of gain. Every body knows, that David 


they ſhall part alike. And it was ſo from that day” 
forward, that he made it a ſtatute, and an ordinance 
tor Iſrael unto that day.” 5 

The proviſions laid up by the enemy remained ſtill 
in the city: forty thouſand buſhels of wheat, and two 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand buſhels of barley. 
They took in the port an hundred and thirty ſhips, 
moſt of them laden with corn, arms, proviſions, iron, 
ſails, cordage, and other materials neceſſary for fitting 


m, out a fleet. Scipio alſo took eighteen ſhips of war, 
E. vhich conſiderably augmented his fleet: he had thirty- 
br five before. Thus of all the gains the Romans acqui- 
e 


O 


red by the taking Carthagena, the place ſelf was 


the leaſt conſiderable. "on" | 
That day, Scipio having confided the guarding of Liv. xxvi. 
the city to Lælius and the ſoldiers of the —_— = — 
| bac 


ordered, “ that as his part is, which goeth down to the , Sam. 
battle, ſo ſhall his part be that tarrieth by the ſtuff: x. 24. 
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A. R. 542. back the legions into the camp, and ordered them tg 
* refreſh themſelves with food and repoſe. The nen F. 
day, having aſſembled the ſoldiers of the land and a © 
armies, © he began by thanking the immortal God. ſo 
not only for having reduced in one day the moſt op. WF? 
lent city of all the province into his power; but fu Wl "© 
having firſt brought all the rich things of Africa ani * 
Spain into it, to deprive the enemy of all their g. P. 
ſources, and to give him and his troops 'abundanc th 
He afterwards praiſed the ſoldiers, whoſe valour hui 

ſurmounted ſo many obſtacles, without being ſtoppel 
either by the unexpected ſally of the Carthaginian Wi t. 
the extraordinary height of the walls, the difficul p 


was in particular his due, who had firſt mounted the 


Liv, xxvi. 
28. 


for appeaſing the troops, did but inflame them mot 


wall firſt, Theſe commiſſioners were C. Lælius and 


paſſage of an unknown lake, or a ſtrong citadel de 
tended by a good garriſon. He confeſſed, that ht 
was obliged to them all for ſo glorious and unexped 
ed a ſucceſs : but that the honour of the mural crom 


wall. That he who believed he had deſerved ſo gb 
rious a reward, had only to appear.“ : 

Two inſtead of one preſented themſelves: 9 
Trebellius, a Centurion of the fourth legion; 
Sext. Digitius, a ſoldier of the fleet. The dilputt 
grew extremely hot, but ſtill leſs between the to 
competitors, than between the land and the ſea armies 
who warmly eſpouſed his ſide who was of their om 
body. Lælius, Commander of the fleet, ſpoke ſtrong 
ly for the ſea-forces, and M. Sempronius Tuditan 
ſupported the fide of the legions. Scipio ſeeing tu 
this conteſt was upon the point of terminating mal 
open ſedition, nominated three commiſſioners, whom 
he ordered maturely to examine into the affair, and 
determine according to the teſtimony of credible wi 
neſſes, which of the two competitors had mounted ti 


M. Sempronius, both intereſted in the cauſe; 

whom Scipio aſſociated P. Cornelius Caudinus, wiv 
was neuter. They prepared to take cognizance 9 
the cauſe. But this expedient, which ſeemed prop 


For 
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For Lelius and Sempronius, who each had with A. R. 


difficulty kept their party within bounds, were no 
ſooner withdrawn by changing the quality of leaders 
into that of judges, than the ſoldiers obferved meaſures 
no longer. Lælius then, quitting his collegue, went 
to Scipio upon his tribunal, and informed him of what 
paſſed. He told him that both fides were juſt upon 
the point of proceeding to the laſt extremities, and 
turning a difpute of honour into a civil war. 
Scipio having praiſed Lælius's wiſe care, aſſembled 
the troops; and, to reconcile them, immediately de- 
clared, that Q. Trebellius and Sex. Digitius had 
mounted the wall at the ſame time; and that, to re- 
ward their valour, he granted them both the mural 
crown. He then gave praiſes and diſtributed rewards 


to others, in proportion to the Eourage each had ſnewn, 


and the ſervice he had done during the ſiege. Lælius, 
the Admiral of the fleet, was the perſon upon whoſe 
merit he moſt expatiated. After having given him 
the greateſt praiſes, and declared, that he was as much 


indebted to his prudence and valour as to himſelf for 


ſo glorious a ſucceſs, he made him a preſent of a 
crown of gold, and thirty oxen. | | 

The mural crown was ufually of gold, and made 
at top with ſuch battlements as the walls of fortified 
places have. The ardor we ſee upon this occaſion 
between the two competitors, ſhews the wonderful 
effect that marks of honour and diſtinction have upon 
the minds of ſoldiers. And as much may be ſaid of 
other military rewards. And in this manner troops 
are rendered invincible. 


FY 


Awe 


210. 


Scipio, after having praiſed and rewarded his troops polyb. x. 
in this manner, aſſembled the priſoners, who were, 391. 


dered that they ſhould be divided into two claſſes: 
the one of the principal perſons and burghers of 


Carthagena, with their wives and children; the other 


of artiſans. After having exhorted the firſt to adhere 
to the Romans, and to bear in remembrance for ever 
the grace he was going to grant them, he ſent them 


male 3 Files nd 
as we have ſaid before, almoſt ten thouſand, and or- 49. 
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all back to their own houſes., They proſtrated.them. 


ſelves before him, and retired with tears in their eyes 


but in tears of joy, which an event ſo little 44 


drew from them. As to the artificers, he tolc 


they were now the ſlaves of the Roman people: but 
if they behaved with affection for the Commonwealth, 


and rendered him the ſervices they ought, each ac. 


cording to his profeſſion, that they might depend on 


being ſet at liberty, as ſoon as the war with the Car. 
thaginians ſhould be happily terminated, They were 


two thouſand in number, who had orders to give in 


their names to the Quæſtor; and they were divided 


into bands of thirty, over each of which a Roma 


was placed to take care of it. . | 

Amongſt the reſt of the priſoners, Scipio choſe 
ſuch as had the beſt mien, and moſt vigour, to aug. 
ment the number of his rowers. He made them the 
ſame promiſe as the artiſans, and aſſured them, that 
after he ſhould have overcome the Carthaginians, he 
would give them their liberty, if they ſerved the Ro- 
mans with zeal and affection. 

This conduct in reſpect to the priſoners gained 
himſelf and the Commonwealth the amity and conf 
dence of the citizens of Carthagena ; and by the hopes 
of liberty which he.gave the artiſans, he inſpired them 


with a great ardor for his ſervice : not to mention tir 


conſiderable re-inforcement of his ſea-forces in effect 


of this very clemency to 2 


He afterwards aſſigned Mago, and the Carthagi- 
nians taken with him quarters, two of whom were 
of the council of the elders, and fifteen of the Se- 
nate. He gave the guard of them to Lælius, enjoin- 
ing him to take all poſſible care of them. Then 
having cauſed all the Spaniſh hoſtages to be brought 
to him, which were above three hundred in number, 
he began by ſoothing and careſſing the children one 
after another, promiſing, in order to conſole them, 


that they ſhould ſoon ſee their parents again. He ex. 


horted the others not to abandon themſelves. to 15 
6 


2 2 
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hands of a people, that choſe rather to engage men 
by favour, than to ſubject them by fear; and to unite 
with foreign nations under the honourable name of 
friends and allies, than fo impoſe upon them the 
ſhameful yoke of ſlavery.” After this, having choſen 
out of the ſpoils what beſt ſuited his purpoſe, he made 
preſents to each of them according to their ſex and 
age. To the little girls he gave toys and bracelets, 
and to the young boys knives and little ſwords. 

What goodneſs and wiſe care have we here ! Hav- 
ing aſked each of the hoſtages their country, and 
been informed how many there were of each nation, 
he ſent couriers to their parents, and cauſed them to 
be told to come and take back their children. As 
ſome cities had already ſent deputies to demand their 


own, he immediately ordered them to be put into 


their hands, and commanded the Quæſtor C. Flami- 
nius to take great care of the reſt, and to treat them 
with abundance of kindneſs and humanity. 


Whilſt theſe cares engroſſed him, a very ancient Liv. xxvi. 


lady, the wife of Mandonius brother of Indibilis 8 


592. 


King of the Ilergetes, came out of the crowd of the 
hoſtages, and throwing herſelf at his feet, ſne conjured 
him with tears in her eyes, to recommend to thoſe 
who had the ladies in their keeping to have regard to 
their ſex and birth. Scipio, who did not underſtand 
her thought at firſt, aſſured her, that he had given 
orders, that they ſhould not want for any thing. But 
the lady replied: Thoſe conveniencies are not what 
affect us. In the condition to which fortune has 
reduced us, with what ought we not to be content-- 
* ed? I have many other apprehenſions, when I con- 
< ſider on one fide the licentiouſneſs of war; and on 


< the other the youth and beauty of the Princeſſes, 


* which you ſee here before us. For as to me, my 


* Veniſſe eos in populi Romani poteſtatem, qui beneficio quàm 
metu obligare homines malit ; exteraſque gentes fide ac ſocietate 
jundtas habere, quam triſti ſubjectas ſervitio. Liv, | 
EEC!» | ce age 
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He repreſented to them, . That they were in the A. R. 542. 


nt. 
410. 


E 
| 
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as. 2 « age protects me from all fear in this reſpect. 


fired to know who ſhe was, and to whom ſhe belong 
ed: and having learned amongſt other things that fie 


C. had with her the daughters of Indibilis, and *. 
others of the ſame rank, all in the flower of they 
youth, who conſidered her as their mother, Scipio 


ow comprehending what the ſubject of her fear waz, 


« My own glory,” ſays he, cc and that of the Roma 
% people, are concerned in not ſuffering, that vi 
cc which ought always to be reſpected wherever we 
« find it, ſhould be expoſed in my camp to a treat 
<«« ment unworthy of it. But you give me a new mg. 
< tive for being more ſtrict in my care of it, in the 
<« virtuous ſollicitude you ſhew in thinking only df 
<< the preſervation of your honour, in the midſt of 6 
* many other ſubjects of fear.” After this converſa 
tion, he gave the care of them to ſome officers of expe 
rienced prudence, and ordered them to treat the 
dies with all the reſpect they could pay to the 
mothers and wives of their allies and particular friend 
It was on this occaſion, that his. ſoldiers brought 
him a young lady of ſuch perfect beauty, that's ſhe 
drew upon herſelf the eyes of every body. He de. 


was upon the point of being married to Allucius 
Prince of the Celtiberians, he ſent to him to come 
thither with the parents of that young priſoner. And 
being told that Allucius loved her to excels, thi 


' Spaniſh Prince no ſooner appeared in his preſency 


— even before he ſpoke to the father and mother, 
he took him aſide; and to remove the anxiety which 
he might be in on account of the young lady, he ſpoke 
to him in theſe terms: < You and I are young, which 
« admits of my ſpeaking to you with more liberty. 
*« Thoſe who brought me your future ſpouſe, affured 
« me at the ſame time, that you loved her with er- 


N 


< treme tenderneſs ; and her beauty left me no room 


« to doubt it. Upon which, reflecting, that if, like 
« you, I had thoughts of making an engagement, and 
« were not ſolely engroſſed with the affairs of my 


country, I ſhould deſire, that ſo honourable and 


legitimate 
8 


— 
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« myſelf happy, in the preſent conjuncture, to do 
« you this ſervice, She you are to marry, has 

« amongſt us, as ſhe would have been in the houſe of 
« her father and mother. I have kept her for you, 
« jn order to make you a preſent worthy of you and 
« of me. The only gratitude which I require of you 
« for this gift, is that you would be a friend to the 
Roman people; and that, if you judge me a man 
« of worth, as my father and uncle have been deemed 
« by the ftates of this province, you-may know, that 
« there are in Rome many who reſemble us; and that 
« there is not a people in the univerſe, you ought 
« more to fear as enemies, or to deſire more to have 
« for friends.” IR | 


hands, and prayed the Gods to reward him for fo great 
a beneficence, as himſelf was not capable of doing 
it in the degree he deſired, and his benefactor 
deſerved. Scipio cauſed the father and mother, 
and the other relations of the young lady, to come 
thither. They had brought a great fum of | 
with them for her ranſom. But when they ſaw that 
he reſtored her without ranſom, they conjured him 
with great earneſtneſs to accept that ſum as a preſent, 
and declared that by complying, that new favour 
would compleat their joy and gratitude. Scipio not 
being able to reſiſt ſuch warm and earneſt ſollicitation, 


told them, that he accepted the gift, and ordered it 


to be laid at his feet. Then, addrefling himſelf to 
Allucius ; “ I add,” fays he, to the portion you are 
© to receive from your father-in-law this ſum, which 

I defire you to accept as a marriage-preſent.” 
That young Prince, charmed with the liberality 
and politeneſs of Scipio, went into his country to pub- 
liſh the praiſes of ſo generous a victor. He cried out, 
In the tranſports of his gratitude, <4 That there was 
come into Spain a young hero like the Gods, who 
conquered all things, leſs by the force of his arms, 
than the charms of his virtue, and the greatneſs of his 
beneficence.” 
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« legitimate a paſſion ſhould find favour ; I think A. k. . 
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Allucius, full of gratitude and joy, kiſſed Scipio's 
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A.R. 542. beneficence.” For this reaſon, having raiſed troops i 
| "216. his own dominions, he returned ſome days after g 

Scipio, with a body of fourteen hundred horſe. 
Allucius, to render the marks of his gratitude moꝶ 
durable, afterwards cauſed the action we have juf 
related, to be engraven upon a ſilver buckler, which 
he preſented to Scipio: a preſent, infinitely mor 
eſtimable and glorious than all treaſures and triumph 
This buckler, which Scipio carried with him when þ 
returned to Rome, was loſt in paſſing the Rhone 
with part of the baggage. It continued in that rim 
till 1665, when ſome fiſhermen found it. It is no 

in the King of France's cabinet. 3 

I ſhall have occaſion in the ſequel to dwell upa 
what regards Scipio's character, and I have alreaq 
done it elſewhere with ſufficient extent : but I canng 
help obſerving here in few words, that in the expe: 
tion of which we are ſpeaking, he ſhewed all the qu . 
lities of a great General. We have ſeen, that E. 
formed of himſelf the boldeſt deſign it was poſlbk 
to imagine, and ſo far from all probability, that th 
enemy did not ſo much as ſuſpect the leaſt thought d 
it. He paſſes the winter, not in idleneſs and ina& 
vity, not in eating, drinking, and gaming, but # 
inform himſelf ſecretly of all that related to the e 
terprize he meditated, and without noiſe to prepꝶ 
all that could contribute to the ſucceſs of it. H 
kept a profound ſilence in reſpect to the whole, l 
communicated his deſigns only to a ſingle perſon i 
whom he entirely confided, and who was neceſſary u 
him for the execution of them. As ſoon as the ſpriy 
appears, the army and fleet ſet out without knowing 
for what they are intended. They arrive exactly 4 
the appointed time and place, and Carthagena is be 
fieged at once both by ſea and land. Could the mh. . 
conſummate General in the art of war take more pr lern 
per meaſures ? Scipio was then only ſeven and twellſ 
years old at moſt, and this may be called his ff 
trial of ſkill, and the firſt fruits of his command. 1 
the ſame ſiege, what valour and intrepidity, wr ; 

| nn. OW 
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hat preſence of mind, which foreſees all things, 
nd gives the neceſſary orders on all ſides ? But Sci- 


nor} is till greater, and excels himſelf in what follows 
Ju. taking of the place, both in the uſe he makes of 
* he victory, in which he ſnews a greatneſs of ſoul, an 


vation of ſentiments, a talent in conciliating affec- 
jon, and what is above all, a virtue, wiſdom, and 


iRorious : & juvenis, & calebs; & victor. 
After Scipio had regulated all things in concert 
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dwever with great diſcretion, does he not 'ſhew ? A. R. ga. 
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oderation;” the more admirable, as an hiſtorian ob- val. Max. 
rves, as Scipio was then young, unmarried, and iv. 3. 


; | Polyb. x. 
th Lælius, he gave him a gally of five benches, and 594- 


iv. Xxxvi. 


upon aving embarked Mago in it, and the Carthaginian 1. 
ea nators taken with him, he ſent him to Rome, to 
müerry thither the news of his victory. He was con- 
pelt inced, as nothing was expected on the ſide of Spain, 
m” e advantages he had gained there would no ſooner 


> known, than they would reſume courage, and 


17 ink more ſeriouſly than ever of carrying on that 
s 1 a vigorouſly. As to himſelf he continued ſome 
5 me in New Carthage, in order to exerciſe his naval 
u rees, and to Le 


ere to exerciſe the land army. _ 

The firſt day, the legions filed off in his preſence 
nder arms, the ſpace of four thouſand paces. The 
cond, he ordered them to clean and furbiſh their 


e Tribunes in what manner they 


9 ms before their tents. The third, the troops pre- 
4 5 ted to the eye the image of a real battle, the ſol- 
— ers fighting with wooden ſwords, with a button at pon. 


ith buttons alſo at the end of them. The fourth 
as allotted to repoſe and diverſion. The fifth, the 
xerciſe began again as on the firſt day. As long as 


- e troops remained at Carthage, they obſerved this 
PW 'icrnative of labour and reſt. ear ro es | 
at He did not forget his cavalry, and made it per- 


ent occaſions, and conjunctures that might occur. 
e eſpecially exerciſed it in advancing and retreating, 
Vor. IV. 2 =" om 


— — 


orm before him the evolutions neceſſary on all diffe- 


he ends of them, and darting at each other javelins tis. 
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A. R. 542- in ſuch a manner that when it ſhculd be o | 
Ant. © haſten its march, it might not quit its ranks, and 
ways keep the ſame diſtance between the {quadroy 
nothing being more dangerous than to engage with 
cavalry that Has loſt its ranks. 
The ſoldiers of the fleet, on their fide; Randi 
out to ſea, when it was ſmooth, tried the ſwiftne 
their veſſels in the repreſentation of a ſea · fight. 
Theſe exerciſes, continued without the city by h 
and' "land, enured both the bodies and minds of 
troops for real battles. By keeping their forces c 
tinually employed in this manner, the Romans m 
dered them indefatigable, and accuſtomed then 
obſerve in all times and places the nen difcipl K 
with the utmoſt exactneſs. | 
Whilſt this paſſed, the city rang with the na 
made by the artificers of every kind, in making am 
of all ſorts, and every thing in general neceſlaryi 
war, in the public workſhops. The General u 
preſent every where, aſſiſting at the exerciſes ow 
the fleet and legions, and paſſing a conſiderable ti 
every day in examining the works of all kinds, 
which an infinite number of artiſans worked in ee 
lation of each other in the magazines and arſenak, 
In all that we have hitherto related of the ſiegen 
taking of Carthagena, and of the events that ſucteth 
| ed, is there with reſpect to Scipio, any ſtroke, a 
tint wanting, to the portrait of an accampliſhed & 
neral ? Polybius, in drawing this picture with a m 
terly hand, which certainly does not flatter, but! 
taken from nature, undoubtedly deſigned to ini 
all ſucceeding times, and to propoſe to Generals u 
officers of armies a proper model for forming gr 
men for war. For That is one of the Princips' 16 
of hiſtory. 
Polyb. x. When Scipio believed his troops ſufficiently ext! 
524 z Cled, and the city covered from all inſult by the 4 
„ tifications he had added to it, and the garriſon" 
left in it, he ſet out for Tarraco. Having met Al 


baſſadors from ſeveral of the Spaniſh States on 
wa 
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e ſpot, and deferred giving audience to others till 
ſhould arrive at Tarraco, whither he had ordered 
Il the allies, as well old as new, to repair. 


nſternation amongſt the Carthaginians. At firſt 
eir Generals ſuppreſſed that news. But afterwards, 
pt being able either to conceal or diſſemble it, they 
fected as much as poſſible to depreciate the merit 
that ſucceſs. They ſaid, © It was a * ſingle place 
prized by a ſtolen march. That however ſo trivial 
advantage ſufficed to fluſh and puff up a young Ge- 
ral, who, through the inſolence of his joy, gave 
is light ſucceſs: the air of an important conqueſt, 
d of a great victory. But that the moment he 
ould be apprized, that the three Carthaginian Ge- 
rals approached with their three armies, the mis- 
tunes of his houſe would recur to his memory, and 
ry much . abate his pride and haughtineſs.” And 
is is what they gave out to the people and ſoldiers. 
ut at bottom they perfectly knew how prejudicial 
e loſs of Carthagena was to them, and how great 
e advantage it gave their enemies for the future. 
Nec opinato adventu ac prope furto unius dici——interceptam, 
jus rei tam paryz præmio elatum, inſolentem, immodico gaudio 
ciem magne victoria impoſuiſſG. e 
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ay, he diſpatched affairs with ſome of them upon A. R. 542. 


The taking of Carthagena occaſioned a terrible Liv. ibid. 


Lib. I. 
Sat. 6. 


| my deſign to expatiate much upon it. I ſhall conten 


day, they took ſome. little nouriſhment; to refre 


the other, might ſerve to ſharpen the appetite. Ti 
rich, and thoſe who could afford ſuch accommou 
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D IGR ES SI ON. 
= UPON THE! | "lin ad a 
MEALS. of the ROMA Ng 
THIS ſubject, upon which I have promiſed u 
1 ſpeak, would require great extent, if it we 


myſelf, according to my cuſtom, with giving a ſligh 
as gf; in ba git oe ho foo 

The Romans, properly ſpeaking, made but on 
meal: this was ſupper. About the middle of tif 


themſelves, and enable them to ſtay for their evening 
meal. Pranſus non aviae, ſays Horace, quantum intt 
pellat inani ventre diem durare. But this ſlight dinnt 
cannot be called a meal, no more than the breakiil 
and nunchion or collation, which only children a 
The ſupper-hour was the ninth and: tenth of t 
day, that is three hours, or elſe two hours, beta 
ſun- ſet. Till then they applied themſelves to fenou 
affairs: but then they diſmiſſed all care, and were 
leiſure to receive their friends. To anticipate 1 
ſupper-hour, and to fit down to table before ta 
time, Horace calls, diem frangere — partem ſolids 
mere de die; to abridge the day, to cut off and & 
trench a part of it. They alſo ſaid, to expreſs tt 
ſame thing, epulari de die. To fit down fo early 
table, carried with it an air of debauch, which ſobe 
people avoided. 
At Rome, bathing was always uſed before ſuppf! 
which, on one fide, was neceſſary for the fake 6 
cleanlineſs, the Romans wearing no linnen ; and, d 


tions, had baths in their houſes. Pliny the Young," 
the deſcription which he gives us of his country-houſs 
tells us what care was taken in thoſe days to — 
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eceſſary to taking that refreſhment commodiouſſy. 
For the common people, there were public baths, 
ome of which were very magnificent edifices, in which 
ome Emperors ſeemed to have taken pleaſure to ſig- 
alize their magnificence. 5 7 * 
On quitting the bath, before they ſat down to 
ble, they put on an habit more or leſs ſlight accord- 
ng to the ſeaſon, and the maſter of the houſe often 
diqued himſelf upon ſupplying his gueſts with very 
agnificent ones. N . 
The place where they ate their meals was called 
riclinium, becauſe the table was ſurrounded with three 
eds. The tables were of different forms, in different 
mes; ſquare, round, and ſemi- circular. I thall only 
peak of the firſt, which were moſt frequently uſed. 
ne of the ſquare ſides was left vacant and open for 
rving the diſhes. f 


lain benches, after the manner of the - people of 
fete and Sparta. In proceſs of time the cuſtom of 
fing down to eat was introduced amongſt them: it is 
telieved to have been derived from Aſia or Greece. 
[he ladies for a long time retained the ancient cuſtom 
f ſitting at table, which was moſt conformable to 


G the Goddeſſes fat and the Gods lay upon 
eds, - | 
A bed was laid on each of the three ſides of the 
ble. Each bed uſually held three perſons, and 
Imetimes, but ſeldom, four or five. The beds were 
vered with carpets, and furniſhed with pillows or 
ollters for the gueſts. In the beginning, both the 
bſtance and coverings of the beds were very plain: 
ut luxury in proceſs of time introduced extraordi- 
ary magnificence in them. * This luxury came from 
1 | — IM 3 Aſia. 


1 . 5 8 F | 
, Lnxuriz peregrine origo ab exercitu Aſiatico invecta in urbem 


A priming lectos zreos, veſtem ſtragulam pretioſam & abacos 
| Roman 


In the early times, the Romans ate fitting upon 
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ths in them, which were ſupplied with every thing 


e modeſty and decency of the ſex. Valerius Maxi- il. Max. 
nus tells us, that at the religious feaſts given to the 11. 1. 
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ZEneid I. 


Quintil. 
Declam. 
Cccci. 


Aſia. It was in the triumph of Cn. Manlius 9 
beds of braſs, carpets and coverings of the richeſt a 
fineſt ſtuffs, and ſide- boards made with the niceſt a 


ſome time after + men of inventive geniuſſes ty 
wonderful ſagacity for all the refinements of lui 
and at the ſame time of unbounded prodigality, carix 


bathing, after which they put on cloarhs intenelf 
the table. Before they got upon the beds, they tl 


their heads. In this condition they got upon the 
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and at a great expence, were ſeen for the firſt tim 
Rome. And this was only the firſt beginning, a 
in a+ manner the ſeed of that pretended taſte, wii 


to exceſſes, which are ſcarce credible. 
| We have already ſaid, that the gueſts 


off their ſhoes for the greater cleanlineſs. In part 
of pleaſure they made uſe of the moſt exquiſite eſſ 
ces and perfumes, and wore wreaths of flowers up 


beds. | | 
The meal always began with libations and priyen 
made to the Gods, by pouring a little wine on th 


table in honour of them ; a cuſtom derived from the . 
moſt remote antiquity, as we find in Homer and Vi” © 
gil. The latter ſpeaks thus of Dido, who addreſſ 15 
her prayers to Jupiter, and afterwards makes lib * 
tions. 

Jupiter, boſpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur, &. 

Dixit, & in menſa Laticum libavit honorem. 

This ceremony was univerſally eſtabliſhed : Aa Son 
adiſti, is ſaid in one of the declamations aſcribed i drir 
Quintilian, ad quam cum venire cæpimus, devs ima of: 
mus. The ancients always concluded their meals il (:r; 

they began them, that is, with prayers and libation lav, 

as we find in ſeveral paſſages of Plutarch's Mow tho 
J cannot forbear inſerting in this place the tranſlatd 

of a Greek paſſage from Heliodorus, which i . 

| K thre 

Romam advexerunt.——Vix tamen illa, quæ tum confpiciebant f 

ſemina erant future luxuriæ. Liv. xxxix. 6. | Paru 


+ Prodigi & fagacis ad luxuriz inſtrumenta ingenii, Piu. ix. U 
_ expr 
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8 0 
ſt; 
2 hus the feaſt concluded.” This act of religion, by 

uch meals began and ended, was a kind of public 
| oteſtation made by the Pagans, that they received 


he nouriſhment they had from the bounty of the 
Gods. And it is for this reaſon that ancient authors 


ut firſt let us not forget God. The cup for the li- 


17 
10 
4 


1 
4 


xpreſs. It is time, (ſays he) to diſmiſs the gueſts: Heliod. 


| : | | I. v. fu 
ations was then carried round to all the gueſts; and finem. 


lways ſpeak of the table as of a ſacred thing. Ta- Annal. æv. 


tus calls the ceremonies uſed at meals, /acra menſæ. 8d. 
lt is a very ſad thing, and argues great forgetfulneſs 
f God, to ſee that the cuſtom of conſecrating in ſome 
ſenſe the beginning and end of meals by prayer and 
returning thanks, obſerved in all times by the Pagans, 
is now entirely aboliſhed amongſt us at the tables of 
almoſt all great lords and rich perſons, and is no long- 
er retained except amongſt tradeſmen and the common 


ſo much force is the bad example of the Great, and 
ſo contagious does it become. . 

After the duties of religion were ſatisfied, a King 
of the feaſt was created, who preſcribed the laws that 
were to be obſerved. in it, and the number of cups 
that each was to drink, Lots uſually determined this 
bvereignty. 


Puem * Venus arbitrum dicet bibendi ? 
Nec regna vint ſortiere talis. 


Sometimes, for inſtance, the gueſts were obliged to 
drink as many cups as there were letters in the name 
of the perſon whoſe health was drank. - Cicero + ob- 
ſerves that Verres, who had trampled upon all the 
laws of the Roman people, punctually conformed to 
thoſe of the table. To conclude, this ceremony of 


This word ſignifies here the moſt lucky caft upon the dice, as 
three ſixes is with us at raffle. 

anttr N Iſte prætor ſeverus ac diligens, qui populi Rom. legibus nunquam 
paruſtet, iis diligenter legibus parebat, quz in populis ponebantur. 


04 Joy 


people: it even begins to be neglected by them, of 
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joy and gaiety was obſerved at the table of the wiſ 
| perſons. - Cato + the Cenſor ſaid, that this ſovereig 

ty of the table and kind of legiſlature inſtituted by: 
ancient cuſtom, gave him great pleaſure. *- 
It is time to ſet the diſnes upon the table. At g 
feaſts or. entertainments 4 ſlaves neatly dreſſed, wi 
white napkins round their waiſts, brought in the diſh 
in formality. They were followed by a $ carve 
who with great art and dexterity cut up the meat, 
often to a certain time of muſic. There were other ſlay 
that waited at the buffet, to ſerve the cups, pour 
the wine, and change the plates. The ſide- board 
the place of the eating-hall, where the maſter of i 
houſe diſplayed his magnificence with the utm 
pomp, by expoſing a great number of veſſels a 
cups of gold and ſilver, of exquiſite ms. 
often ſet with Jewels. 
Their tables were covered ſeveral times, as withs 
A ſingularity, which ought not to be omitted, 
that new laid eggs were always a part of the i 
courſe : ab ovo ujque ad mala, ſays Horace, to ſigni 
from the beginning to the end of the feaſt. It aq 
pears alſo that the fruit was ſerved upon another tabl 
than that for the preceding part of the entertainment 
From thence comes the expreſſion of Virgil, 
grata ſecunde dona, to expreſs the deſert, raw fruits;t 
ſweetmeats, tarts, and other things of the like natus 
which are called by a common name, dulciaria, u 
Bellaria. 

In the happy times of the Commonwealth te 
meals, though plain, were dreſſed well, but withou 
any ſtudied "delicacy. The gaiety and liberty tht 
prevailed at them, with the pleaſantry and ſolidityd 
the converſation, were their principal ſeaſoning, G& 


| + Me verò & magiſteria delectant à majoribus inſtituta, & is ſem 
qui more majorum i ſummo adhibetur in poculis. Cic. de Sen 
n. 46. 

t Agmen ſervorum nitentium, & miniſtrorum ornatiſſimorum til. 


ba linteis ſuccindta. SkENEc. 
Alias pretioſas aves ſcindit, & per pectus & clunes certis ductibu 


circumterens eruditam manum, in fruſta excutit, Sk NRC. 
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ous character at table. He was not an enemy to 
nirth. He drank freely and often, but always mo- 
krately ; and he ſays himſelf, that he loved little 


ouſe, he every day invited ſome of his friends in the 
eichbourhood, and he paſſed his time merrily with 
hem, making a very kind and agreeable companion, 
ot only to thoſe of his own-age, but to young per- 
ons; for he not only had a great experience of the 
Ford, but had ſeen himſelf, and heard from others, 
n infinity of curious things, which were very pleaſing 
n converſation. He was convinced that the table 
a one of the moſt proper means for giving birth to, 
nd cultivating friendſhip. At his table the moſt 
ſual topicks were the praiſes of the good and brave 
tizens, but not a word was ever ſaid of the bad, 
nd ſuch as wanted merit. Cato would not ſuffer the 
latter to be ſpoke of at his table either favourably or 
therwiſe, and he was attentive and happy in averting 
the occaſion of it. It was the pleaſure of the con- 
eration that made the repaſts, which were very long, 
oreeable to him; and he was obliged, he ſaid, to 
Id age, that, by leſſening his occaſion for eating and 
Winking, had as a reward increaſed his taſte for, and 


mich the Greeks and Romans give meals. The firſt 
Call it jz compotatio, which ſignifies an aſſembly 


ſeem to give the preference in repaſts to that whic 


Ego propter ſermonis delectationem tempeſtivis quoque conviviis 
(eleor, nec cum æqualibus ſolum, (qui pauci admodum reſtant) 
ſed cum veſtra etiam ætate atque vobiſcum: habeoque ſenectuti mag - 
*Y Sratiam, quæ mihi ſermonis aviditatem auxit, potionis & cibi 
utalit, Cic. de Senect. 46. | 18 

Ut quod in eo genere minimum eſt, id maxim? probare videantur. 


repaſt 


the Cenſor, entirely auſtere as he was in other 
ſpects, laughed at himſelf, and renounced his ſe- 


perſons to drink and eat together ; + by which oy | 


conſtitutes their leaſt merit. With the Romans the 
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ups: Me delectant pocula, ficut in ſympoſio Xenophontis, Cic. de fe. 


mita & rorantia, When he was at his country — n. 46. 
ut. in 


Cat. 251. 


he pleaſure he took in, converſation. He makes a Cic. de ſe- 
ery ſenſible remark upon the difference of the name neck. n.43. 


/ 
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repaſt is called convivium, an aſſembly of perſons wy 
live together, that is, who converſe with, entertan 
and wp up diſcourſes equally ſprightly and agr. 
able with each other: for that is properly 10 li 
Accordingly Cato ſaid, 4 that what pleaſed him mf 
at table was not the good cheer, but the company a 
converſation of his friends. Are there many table 
amongſt us, where people live together in this ma 
ner? We do not ſeem to pique. ourſelves mud 
upon being at any great expence of wit. t 

The luxury of Aſia, when it was ſubjected, wy 
ſoon brought to Rome, and infected the tables as wel 
as every thing elſe, They | were uſually accompy 
nied with buffoons, comedians, players upon muſic 
inſtruments, and women-dancers. The diſhes wer 
dreſſed with more art and expence. At that time, 
ſays Livy, a cook on whom the ancients ſet little v. 
lue, and made little uſe of, became a man of conſe 
quence ; and what had till then been a mean and 
contemptible office, was conſidered as an important 
art and employment. The evil perpetually increaf 
ed, and roſe to an exceſs that ſeemed ſcarce credible. 
The ſuppers of Lucullus are known to all the world, 
Their F taſte became ſo perverted as to eſteem the 
diſhes ſerved up at a feaſt only for their rarity and the 


<7 


enormous prices paid for them, net for their goed. 


neſs and real qualities. One man alone is ſometimes 
ſufficient to ſpoil an whole nation; as has been ſaid of 
the famous Apicius, * who ſetting up for a maſter in 


} Neque ipſorum conviviorum delectationem voluptatibus magi, 
quam ccetu amicorum & ſermonibus metiebar. _ ; 

Tum pfaltriz, ſambuciſtriæque, & convivalia ludionum oblec- 
tamenta addita epulis : epulz quoque ipſz & cura & ſumptu major? 
_ ceptz. Tum coquus, viliſſimum antiquis mancipium 
æſtimatione & uſu, in pretio eſſe ; & quod miniſterium fuerat, 
haberi cxpta. Liv. xxxix. 6. 

3 dapes non ſapore, ſed ſumptu æſtimabant. PAcAr. 
in Panegyr. Theod. 5 
O miſerabiles, quorum palatum niſi ad pretioſos cibos non excitr 
tur! pretioſos autem non eximus ſapor, aut aliqua faucium dulcedo, 
ſed raritas & difficultas parandi facit. SEnec. de conſolat. ad Helv. 

* Apicius, ſcientiam propinæ profeſſus, diſciplina ſua ſeculum m- 


fecit. SENEC, ib. x. the 
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che ſcience of good eating, was ſo ſucceſsful in his 
way as to corrupt the whole age he lived in, 


tion of this Apicius, gives us 


Seneca, in his _- 
the image of à ſenſu 

greedily receives, and taſtes pleaſure in large draughts 
with all his ſenſes. 5 Behold, ſays he, an Apicius, 
propped on his pillow filled with roſes, pens 
the magnificence of his table, gratifying his ear wit 

the moſt melodious concerts, his eyes with the moſt 


charming ſights, his ſmell with the moſt exquiſite 


perfumes, and his taſte with the moſt delicious food. 
At different times, many wiſe regulations were 
made, to put a ſtop to the exceſſive expence of the 
table. The firſt appeared in the 37 iſt year of Rome, 
in the Conſulſhip of Q. Fabius and M. Claudius, and 
was called Lex Orchia. But luxury, ſtronger than the 


laws, broke through all the barriers which pains had 


been taken to lay in its way at different times, and 


continued, almoſt always victorious and triumphant. 


Tacitus tells us, that the luxury of the table, which 
had been carried to exceſs for above an hundred years, 
declined very much under Veſpaſian; and amongſt 
many other reaſons of that change he gives us one 
which does that Emperor much honour. As Veſ- 
paſian, ſays that author, obſerved at his table, and in 


his whole manner of living, the ancient ſimplicity of 


the Romans, many, to pleaſe the Prince, emulated 
each other in imitating- him. Thus his example, 
more powerful than all laws and penalties, in a ſhort 
time ſucceeded in reforming the public diſorders. 
The effect will be the ſame in all States. When he 
who diſpenſes all rewards declares for virtue and ho- 


Vide hos eoſdem (Nomentanum & Apicium) > ſuggeſtu roſe ſpec- 
tantes popinam ſuam, aures vocum ſono, ſpectaculis oculos, ſaporibus 
palatum ſuum delectantes. Mollibus leni uſque fomentis totum la- 
ceſſitur corpus, & ne nares interim ceſſent, odoribus variis inficitur 
ocus ipſe, in quo luxuriæ parentatur. De vit. beat. xi. | 
Precipuus aſtricti moris auctor Veſpaſianus fuit, antiquo ipſe 
cultu victuque. Obſequium inde in principem, & æmulandi ardor, 
Yalidior quam pœna ex legibus & metus. T'aciT, Annal. iii. 55. 


nour; 


and voluptuous man, who 
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nour; hope, protection, and the example of tig 
Prince, have an infinite force upon the minds of h 
ſubjects, and are capable of aboliſhing, or at leaſt q 
making the moſt confirmed vices diſappeaa. 
I I return to ſome circumſtances relating to repaſy 
of which I have deferred ſpeaking till now. Then 
ble, in the early times, was uncovered, and as op 
courſe was removed, care was taken to wipe it, ai 
keep it very clean. It was afterwards covered with 
cloth, which was called maniile. But what: ſeem 
ſurprizing, it was not the cuſtom, till long after the 
Auguſtan age, to ſupply the gueſts with napking 
mappas : they uſed to bring them from home. G 
tullus complains of one Aſinius, who had carrie 
away his, and threatens him with expoſing him ij 
verſe, if he does not immediately ſend it back again 


Marrucini Afini, manu ſiniſtra © 

Non belle uteris in joco atque in vino. 
Tollis lintea negligentiorum — 

Quare aut Hendecaſyllabos trecentos 
Expella, aut mibi linteum remitte. 


Martial ſays almoſt the ſame thing of one Herm 


genes. . 


Alttulerat mappam nemo, dum furta timentur. 
Mantile e menja ſuſtulit Hermogenes. 


I ſhall not ſay much of a cuſtom, common enough 
amongſt the ancients, but very low and naſty, 
making themſelves vomit in order to create a new ap 


petite, and to enable them to eat at new expences, 4 d 
if they had not yet began to do ſo. For this purpok n 
they drank a light nauſeous wine, which did not fall WW; 
to produce the defired effect. What a ſhame wa ve 
this! „ They * vomit, ſays Seneca, to eat, and 

pe 


* Vomunt ut edant ut vomant, & epulas quas toto orbe conqui- 
runt, nec concoquere dignantur, SENEC, de conſol. ad H EL v. x. 
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1 . | 
xtremities of the world.“. 


o digeſt the meats brought at great prices from the 


Neither ſhall I ſay more of the variety and excel- 
-nce of the wines uſed by the Romans at their ta- 
les. Horace praiſes them in more than one place. 
e was voluptuous enough, and had a ſufficiently 
ood taſte, to deſerve to be believed on his word. 


ey eat to vomit; and do not give themſelves time 
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with e The cuſtom of keeping wines for a great length 
ſeen f time is known to all the world. Pliny cites an . 
* mazing example of this. Wine had been kept to 
Akin de age in which he lived, that had been made in the 


onſulſhip of L. Opimius, and conſequently near two 
Jundred year POE xe 

[ ſhall conclude this digreſſion with a difficulty, 
that has always been not eaſily conceivable, ' and mat- 
ter of doubt. Our habit of fitting at table makes it 
hard for us to comprehend, that the Roman man- 


lt muſt however have been ſo, as the Romans, after 
having long followed the cuſtom of ſitting to eat, 
quitted it at laſt to adopt the other, which they ob- 
lerved ever after; ſo that with them it was a ſign of 
grief and mourning to eat ſifting. Plutarch relates, 
that Cato never ate except ſitting, after the breaking 
out of the war between Cæſar and Pompey. The 
exat time when this change began is not known: but 
t is very probable, that it was a conſequence of the 
commerce of the Romans with the people of Aſia. 
Every body knows, when thoſe people were ſubjected 
by the Roman arms, that they communicated to the 


of : | 
a conquerors their taſte of luxury and voluptuouſneſs, 
4 and their attention in cultivating every thing that con- 


duced to the eaſe and convenience of life. Let us 


le | 

l now fee in what manner they ate, drank, and con- 
0 yerſed with the gueſts in this ſituation, which ſeems 
nde incommodious. 


I have already ſaid, that there was uſually three 
perſons upon a bed. This bed was a little lower than 
the table, The upper part of the body was a little 
ey ; | raiſed 


ner of lying on beds to eat could be as commodious. 
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raiſed up and ſupported by bolſters, and the lower e 
tended along upon the bed behind the back of hin 
who lay next. Leaning upon the left elbow, they uſe 
the right hand, which was at liberty, for eating and 
drinking. Thus the head of the ſecond was oppoſie 
to the breaſt of the firſt, and if he deſired to ſpeak 
with him, eſpecially when the thing was to be ſecret 

he was obliged to lean upon his breaſt, including yy. 
der that name from the bottom of the face to the Sit 
What has been ſaid here, may ſerve to explain the 
fituation of St. John in the Lord's Supper in reſpeg 
to Jesvs CHRIST, and in what manner the woman 
could pour her 1 upon the feet of our Savio: 
It is very probable that in converſation, hen it wa 
long, which uſually happened, he who ſpoke, in d. 
der to be heard by the gueſts, kept himſelf fitting al 
moſt up right with his back ſupported by bolſters, -}] 
leave it to the reader to 1 ae nn TON 
very commodious. 


.* „ The painting of the Lord 8 md 1 of * 
are many copies, and prints in great abundance, very well repreſents 
the diſpoſition of the © beds and gueſts, and he particular MURINE 
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BOOK THE "EIGHTEENTH. GO 


—_ * * 4 
* 


HI 8 book contains only the hiker 2 Z 
three years, 542, 543, and 544. It re- 
ates principally the ſeveral battles of Marcellus 
with Hannibal; the taking of Tarentum by 
Fabius Maximus; Scipio's advantages in Spain; 
the death of Marcellus; Aſdrubal's march into 
Italy, and the entire defeat of that General by 
the two Conſuls Livius and Nero. 


* has „ 1 nh, Ih 


50 Marcellus takes ſome cities in Sans, Fuluizi i is 4 
55 ſeated and killed in a battle with Hannibal near Her- 
10 anca. Battles between Marcellus and Hannibal with- 
„t any thing deciſive. Conſpiracy of the Campanians 
4b diſcovered. The citadel of Tarentum ſupplied with pros 
ns. Ambaſſadors from Syphax to the Romans, and 
from the Romans to Syphax. Embaſſy to the King ef 
Egypt. The Roman fleet ravages Africa. Diſputes 
concerning a Difator. New diſpute between the Dic- 
tator and the Tribunes. Lælius arrives at Rome. Diſ- 
tribution of the provinces. Valerius Flaccus, elefled 
prieſt of Jupiter, amends his life, and re-eſtabliſbes's 
privilege attached to his office. Complaints and mur- 
murs of the Roman colomes. Twelve of them refuſe to 
747 furniſh their contingents. The Conſuls warmly reproach 
'E them, The other eighteen colonies do their duty with 
{57 alacrity, Gold taken. out of the privy treaſury for the 
preſſing occaſions of the State. Cenſors created. They 
 &eruſe their office with due ſeverity. 
M. CLavpius 
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detached his cavalry, part of which fell upon 


as he felt grief for the loſs the Commonwealth ſuf . | 
ed ſome days afterwards near the city of Herd ea 
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, 4: 
M. TI NT IV. chi * 
M. VALERIUS Lavmus, I. I 
H E affairs of Sp ain have fie ne ting 
us loſe ſight of thoſe of Italy,” The can 
Marcellus having made himſelf maſter of Sa 
intelligence in the place, as we have ſaid, toc 2 * 
rona and Meles by force. He defeated in theme 
three thouſand men, whom Hannibal had left a 
riſons, and gave the whole plunder to his fold die 
which was conſiderable. He alſo found in chem 
hundred and forty thouſand buſhels of wheat, nd K 
1 — and ten thouſand of barlex. 3 F 
Theſe advantages did not give him ſo muck 


r 
| 


place unfortunate to the Romans, who had be 4 
feated there two years before by Hannibal. T 
conſul Cn. Fulvius, of the ſame names as the Þ 
who had been beaten there in the action I have 
repeated, was incamped near Herdonea, in hopal 
re- taking that city, which had gone over from 
Romans, after the battle of Cannæ. Hanoi 
ing informed that. the Proconſul kept 1 
upon his guard, marched towards Herdonea 
much expedition, that he was in view of the 
before they were informed of his march. Hed old 
them battle, which Fulvius, full of audacity. and g 
opinion of himſelf, made no ſcruple to ib i 
action was warm, and victory continued long 
pence.. In the heat of the engagement, "Hat 


the 


my's camp, and the reſt attacked thoſe. who wal 1 
blows with the Carthaginians. The. Romans 
ſeeing themſelves between two enemies, were pi 
diſorder. . Some betook themſelves to flight; 
reſt, after having made ſome vain. efforts to bo 
themſelves, were cut to pieces. Cn. Fulvius nn 


fell in the laughter, with eleven 3 Trib 


* 


. 
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boufand, according to others, periſhed in this action. 
The victor remained maſter of the field, and of all the 
boils both of the field and camp. ted þ of 


wrote to the Senate, to inform it of the misfor- *: 
ine of the Proconſul and army which had periſhed 

dear Herdonea. He told them, ** That he was march- 

be againft: Hannibal; and that having known how, 
Kr the battle of Cannæ, to check the pride, which 
& compleat a victory had given him, he ſhould alſo 
Mow how to damp the joy with which this new ad- 
tage might affect him.” Accordingly he advanced 
anſt Hannibal, and offered him has - The action 
warm and long, and the advantage very near 
mal. However, Hannibal retreated in the night, 
Wd was. followed by the Conſul, who came up with 
Wn near Venuſia. They paſſed ſeveral days in har- 
Wing each other by actions wherein the Romans had 
oſt always the advantage, but which might rather 
for ſlight ſkirmiſhes, than real engagements. 
Kannibal uſually decamped in the night, and watch- 
the occaſions for enſnaring his enemy: but Mar- 
Aus was cautious of following him only by day, 
Id not till he had cauſed the places to be carefully 


Intinued to command in Capua with the title of Pro- 3. 
Al, diſcovered-a new conſpiracy carried on by the 
Mmpanians. Apprehending that the too voluptuous 
Me of that city might corrupt his troops, as it had 
We of Hannibal, he had made them quit it, and 
Wobliged them to build barracks without the walls. 
Mt of theſe barracks were built with hurdles, planks, 
Freeds, and covered with ſtubble, all combuſtible 
Rerials. An hundred and ſeventy Campanians, at 
* inſtigation of two brothers of the family of the 
Wl, one of the moſt conſiderable of the city, had 
Mſpired to burn the whole in the {| pace of one night. 
le plot having been diſcovered by the ſlaves of the 


Sven thouſand men, according to ſome, and thirteen R. A 


4 Marcellus, without being much diſcou aged by this Liv. xxvii. 


ſn the mean time Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who ill Li. xxvil. 


1 
9 
1 
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A. R. 542.Bloſii themſelves, the Proconſul immediately cauſ 
vous the gates of the city to be ſhut, put the' ſoldiers u 
der arms, ſeized all the accomplices, and after havi 
given them the queſtion with abundance of rigy 
they were condemned to die, and executed immed 
ately. The informers were rewarded with their 
| berty, and had each ten thouſand ſeſtertii (abo 
1 __ twenty-five pounds ſterling) given him. 
BE In the midſt of the various ſucceſsful and unfo 
nate events, which attracted the attention of the Re 
mans, the citadel of Tarentum was not forgot. 
Ogulnius and P. Aquilius were ſent into Etruria, cr 
buy corn, and cauſe it to be carried by water to T; 
rentum. With theſe proviſions ſet out a thouf: 
ſoldiers, half Romans, half allies, draughted out 
the army that guarded the city of Rome, who we 
: to re-inforce the garriſon of the citadel of Tarentum, 
Liv. xxvii The campaign was now almoſt over, and theti 
9 for the election of magiſtrates approached. ] 
Marcellus having wrote to the Senate, that he w. 
actually employed in purſuing Hannibal, who ft 
before him, and declined fighting, and that it was 
the laſt importance not to loſe ſight of him, the Sen: 
tors were at a loſs how to act. For, on one fide 
they judged it improper to interrupt the Conful's mi i 
litary operations, by making him return to Rome at 
time when his preſence was moſt neceſſary in the army 
and on the other, they were afraid that the Common 
wealth would be without Conſuls for the enſuing yeal 
They believed, that the beſt reſolution they cou 
take, was to ſend for the Conſul Valerius, though er, 
was in Sicily, and had the ſea to repaſs. According 
the Prætor L. Manlius wrote to him by order of tl 
Senate, and ſent him the letters of Marcellus, 
he might know from them the reaſon the Fathers nu 
for making him return rather than his collegue. 
It was about this time, that Ambaſſadors came nt 
Rome from King Syphax, with the news of the a 
vantages gained by that Prince in the war ſubſiſtnl 
between him and the Carthaginians. They declare 


(e The 


—— 
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far, nor the Romans a better friend. That he had 
ent Ambaſſadors into Spain to the two Scipios. That 
te now ſent to the fountain-head, to the capital of the 
empire, to demand the amity of the Romans.“ The 
nate did not content - themſelves with” making Sy- 
hx a very obliging anſwer ; they appointed IL. Ge- 
wcius, P. Petelius, and P. Popilius, Ambaſſadors to 


dax on their return, to carry him 4 robe after the 
Roman faſhion as a preſent, with a purple tunic, a 


They had orders to take this occaſion to viſit the 
ther petty Kings of Africa, and to preſent them in- 
the name of the Senate with robes edged with purple, 
ad with gold cups weighing three pounds, 

M. Atilius and Manius Acilius were alſo made to 
kt out for Alexandria to Ptolomy Philopator and 
kopatra, who reigned at that time. They were or- 
beed to demand of them, that the treaty of amity 
ad alliance, which ſubſiſted between the Common- 
wealth and the Kings of Egypt ſhould be renewed, 
ad to preſent the King with a robe and tunic of pur- 
je, and a curule chair; and the Queen with an em- 


ud the order of the Senate, ſet out from Sicily with; 
n palleys, to repair to Rome, after having appoint- 
ld the Prætor Cincius to command the- province and 
my, and ſent M. Valerius Meſſala, Admiral of the 
Iret, with the reſt of it, into Africa, as well to ra- 
we the enemy's country, as to diſcover the motions 
ud deſigns of the Carthaginians. As to himſelf, aſ- 
0M as he arrived at Rome, he aſſembled the Senate, 
d gave an account of what he had done in Sicily. 
told them, That after a war of near Þ ſixty years 
ntinuance, during which they had frequently ſuſ- 
ed very conſiderable loſſes both by ſea and land, 


+ Fifty-five, from the 483th year of Rome, 


P 2 he 


That Carthage had not a greater enemy than Sy- 4 


211 
42. 

b. G. 

410. 


lim, who were inſtructed to accompany thoſe of Sy- 


urule chair, and gold cup of five pounds in weight. 


boidered mantle, and a * kind of purple veil. Amicu- 


M. Valerius, conformably to his collegue*s letters, lum. 
Liv. xxvii. 
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gle Carthaginian remaining in it; and that all the 8 


MARCELLUS, LAVINUS, Conſuls- 
he had at length entirely ſubjected that iſland to 
ower of the Roman people: that there was not a f 


cilians, whom fear had baniſhed from their country a 
were returned to their cities and lands, where the * 
employed themſelves in agriculture and huſbandi he. 
That the iſland, which had been ſo long ruined t. 
the war, was now happily re-peopled, and in a co 1 
dition, by the re- eſtabliſnment of tillage, not only il, | 
ſubſiſt its inhabitants, but abundantly to ſupply tie. 
Roman people with proviſions, both in peace ali, 
war.” | 
He afterwards introduced Mutines to the Senat 1 
and others, who, like him, had deſerved well of H 
Commonwealth. On Mutines they even conferred ii ¶ un 
freedom of Rome, in virtue of a law, which one of t * 
Tribunes of the People propoſed, with the author r 
of a decree of the Senate. M 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, M. Valet con. 
Meſſala, having arrived before day in Africa will. 
fifty ſhips, made a deſcent in the country of Utd tte 
where the inhabitants expected no ſuch viſit; and U 
ter having ravaged it on all ſides, he returned to M 
ſhips, with a great number of priſoners and a ili: 
booty, and failed immediately for Sicily, where rat 
landed in the port of Lilybæum, having emploi 
only thirteen days in this expedition. He then int e! 
rogated his priſoners concerning the ſituation of A iy 
ca, in order to give an account of them to the Co Ae. 
He was informed by them, That there were H Ciler 


thouſand Numidians at Carthage, under the comm: 
of Maſiniſſa, the fon of Gala, a young Prince of Þ 
traordinary valour, and that other mercenary tro 
were railing throughout all Africa, to be ſent to! 
drubal in Spain; and that the latter had orders 
march aſſoon as poſſible into Italy with all the troc 
he could draw together, in order to join his brot 
Hannibal. That the Carthaginians placed their wi 


hopes in the execution of this deſign. And _ 00 
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ere alſo fitting out a great fleet to return to Sicily, A. R. 543. 
a fin ich was expected to fail immediately.” _ | —_— 7 
he S When the Conſul had read Meſſala's letters, which 
unte ormed him of all theſe circumſtances, the Senators 
e the ere ſo much alarmed by thoſe preparations, that 
hey believed it neceſſary, that the Conſul ſhould not 
ed bee till the time of the elections, but ſhould nomi- 
a cone a Dictator to preſide at them, and return directly 
nly o his province. One difficulty gave them pauſe. 
The Conſul declared, that when he was in Sicily, he 
e auld appoint M. Valerius Meſſala Dictator, who 
| hen commanded the fleer. Now the Senators affirm- 
ena d, that a Dictator could be nominated only in the 
territories called Roman, and that thoſe territories 
ed ii included within the bounds of Italy. After ma- 
of n debates, the People, in concert with the Senate, 
kcreed, that Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who then com- 
unded at Capua, ſhould be declared Dictator. The 
(onful, the night before this aſſembly of the People 
to be held, ſet out ſecretly for Sicily. The Se- 
Utiq ar, diſconcerted by his retreat, wrote to the Conſul 
Marcellus, and deſired him to aſſiſt the Common- 
to rah, abandoned by his collegue, and to declare | 
aug e Dictator intended by the People. Marcellus -» 
mated Q. Fulvins accordingly, who appointed P. 
1 leinius Craſſus, the Pontifex Maximus, General of 
mig ee horſe, Far: 5 
When the election of the Conſuls came on, a new Liv. xxvil. 
Wiculty aroſe. The Youth of the century called 6. 
© ( kria, who by lot were to give their ſuffrages firſt, 
ninated Q. Fulvius, then actually Dictator, and 
(Fabius, Conſuls; and the reſt of the centuries 
tro emed determined to confirm this choice. Two of 
le Tribunes oppoſed it, affirming, that it was con- 
my to order to create the perſon who was Dictator, 
ſul, and to remove him in that manner, without 
interval of time from one office to another; be- 
Kes which, it was no leſs repugnant to decency and 
od order, to raiſe the very perſon to the Conſul- 
bi, v9 preſided in the election of Conſuls. After 
7 3 | long 


24 
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. 5g. long diſputes, the Dictator and Tribunes agreed to 


Ant. C. 


210. 


4 


Liv, xxvii.. About the ſame time, C. Lælius arrived at Rome 


Fo 


. 


refer the affair to the Senate. As the thing was not 
without precedent, and it alſo ſeemed of great impor- 
tance, that the moſt able and experienced Generals 
ſhould be placed at the head of the armies, the Senate 
was of opinion, that it was neceſſary not to oppoſe 
the freedom of the ſuffrages. The Tribunes havin 
acquieſced in theſe - reaſons, the aſſembly purſued 
their plan. Q. Fabius Maximus was elected Conſul 
for the fifth time, and Q. Fulvius Flaccus for t 
fourth. L. Veturius Philo, T. Quintius Criſpinus, 
C. Hoſtilius Tubulo, and C. Arunculejus were after: 
wards created Prætors. e 
Towards the end of this campaign, a Carthagini: 
fleet, conſiſting of forty ſail, under the command of 
Amilcar, arrived at Sardinia, and made a deſcent i 
the country of the Olbu. But the Prætor P. Man 
lius Vulſo marching againſt the enemy, they re 
imbarked, and ſteering round the iſland, made anc 
ther deſcent in the territory of Caralis (Cagliari) a 
the oppoſite fide, and returned to Africa with a con 
ſiderable booty of all kinds. 185 
thirty- four days after his ſetting out from Tarrace 
He entered the city with his priſoners, furrounde 
with a vaſt concourſe of the People. They were ne 
above fifteen or ſixteen in number, but all perſons 
diſtinction. The next day, being introduced tot 
Senate, he related what, Scipio had done in Span 
„That he had taken Carthagena in one day, the ca 
pital of the whole province: that he had retaken mi 
ny cities which had revolted, and had brought ors 
others into the party of the Commonwealth,” Th 
accounts given by the priſoners confirmed what M 
Valerius Meſſala had wrote. What alarmed the & 
nate moſt, was the intended march of Aſdrubal int 
Italy, at a time when it was not a little difficult 
make head againſt Hannibal's forces only. Læl 
was afterwards preſented to the People, to whom h 
gave the ſame account as to the Senate. T * 


- 
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iss were decreed for one day for the good ſucceſs A; R. 82 4 
8 of P. Scipio, and Lælius was ſent back directly into nt. C. 


10. Spain with the ſame ſhips that came with him. 
Q. Fanrvs Maximus, V. bin pita n. 543 
Q. FuLvivs FLacevs, IV. GO: Re 


The two Conſuls entered upon office, according to Liv. xxvii. 

cuſtom, upon the ides of March, that is, the fifteenth 7: 

tay of that month. Both had Italy for their province: 

Fabius the part next Tarentum, and Flaccus Luca- 

ia and Bruttium. Marcellus was continued in his 

command for one year. Criſpinus was ſent to Capua, 

c. Aurunculejus to Sardinia, and L. Veturius to Ri- 

nini. M. Valerius and L. Cincius remained in Si- 

ay. No change was made in the army in Spain, 

acept that Scipio and Silanus were continued in the 

command, not for one year, but as long as the Se- 

ate ſhould judge proper. 716 4 00855. [e018 
C. Manilius Vitulus was created * Curio Maximus, | 

the firſt of the Plebeians that was raiſed to that dig- 


At the ſame time, P. Licinius, the Pontifex Maxi- Liv. xxvii. 
mus, obliged C. Valerius Flaccus, againſt his will,* 
to be conſecrated Prieſt of Jupiter. This fact is very ' 

ticular, This Valerius had much diſgraced him- 
ll in his youth by his indolence and the irregularity 
of his life. Thoſe failings had made him odious to 
bs brother L. Valerius, and to all his relations. Li- 
cus, who no doubt was a friend to his family, did 
pot loſe hopes of reclaiming him. He repreſented to 
tim how great a misfortune it was, to afflict and diſ- 
honour his whole houfe in ſuch a manner; and gave 
um to underſtand, that the certain means to recover 
bis reputation, would be to take upon him the office 
af Prieſt of Jupiter, and ſo to diſcharge himſelf in it, 


* There were thirty Curiz at Rome, as we have ſaid elſewhere, 
Exch Curia had its head, called Curio, whoſe office it was to take 
care of all that related to the ceremonies of religion. The principal 
i them was called Curio Maximus. 


P 4 that 
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A. R. 543: that the prudence of his conduct might cover * 


nt. 
209. 


* obliterare all the faults and indiſcretions of his paſt 


life. The young man believed him, and gave into 
his advice. In effect of his application to the religi. 


ous ceremonies, the care of the ſacrifices, and the 


worſhip of the Gods, he renounced his former habits 
ſo effectually, that there was not one of the Roman 


| Youth more generally eſteemed by the principal Se. 
nators, nor more reſpected by his own family, and 
the whole city, than him. 5 Me | 


It muſt be owned, that it is a great, and the moſt 
ſenſible affliction, that parents can ſuffer, to ſee their 
children depart from their duty, and abandon them- 
ſelves to licentiouſneſs. But this is an important leſ. 
ſon to them, to teach them, to make“ a difference 
between the faults that ariſe from the heat and inad- 
vertency of youth, which admit of remedy, and thoſe 
which proceed from a diſpoſition hardened in vice, 
and utterly incorrigible; not to deſpair of their re. 
formation ; to prepare them for it by mild and tender 
remonſtrances; not to uſe exceſſive menaces, and rt 
gorous methods, which only ſerve to inflame and 
exaſperate their paſſions ; and laſtly, which is a means 


peculiar to Chriſtianity, to deſerve by their own con- 


duct, that he, who is, the ſupreme Ruler of all 
hearts, ſhould change and amend thoſe of their chil- 
dren. | 

The young man, of whom we are ſpeaking, at- 


- quired, in time, fo great a reputation for probity and 


prudence, that he believed himſelf in a condition to 
reſume a privilege formerly annexed to his office, 
and which thoſe, who had exerciſed it, had forfeited 
for many years, by their want of merit. This pri- 
vilege conſiſted in having a right to enter the Senate. 
Accordingly, in order to revive that prerogative, he 
went thither and claimed it. The Prætor L. Lid 
nius having ordered him to depart, he demanded the 


* Adhinenda eſt moderatio, quz ſanabilia ingenia diftinguere 3 


aid 


deploratis ſciat. SENEC, de Clem. I. 2. 


r 
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ad and ſupport of the Tribunes. He maintained, A. R. 3. 

hat it was a right antiently granted to the Prieſts of . 

jupiter, with the robe bordered with purple, and the ; 

Curule chair. The Pretor objected, that ſuch a pri- 

vilege N to be founded, not upon obſolete ex- 

amples of unknown antiquity, but upon conſtant 

practice, and recent cuſtom ; and. he affirmed that no 

prieſt of Jupiter had enjoyed that right in the days of 

their fathers or grandfathens for immemorial time. 

The Tribunes replied, that the bad conduct of the 

more modern Prieſts might affect their perſons, but 

not their office. Upon which the Prætor perſiſted no 

anger in his oppoſition. Flaccus was. admitted into 

the Senate with the unanimous conſent of the Sena- 

tors and People; and every body was of opinion, 

that he had deſerved that diſtinction more by the pu- 

ity of his manners, than the right of his office. t | 
An unexpected diſcontent occaſioned great alarm at Liv-xxvii 

Rome this year; and might have been attended with 

very unhappy effects. The Latines and allies openly 

nurmured in their afſemblies, and complained, <** That 

by the levying of men and money upon them for ten 

years paſt, their families and purſes were entirely ex- 

hauſted. That every campaign had been diſtinguiſhed 

by ſome ſignal defeat. That battles and ſickneſs had 

deprived them of almoſt all their People. That they 

confidered thoſe much more as loſt, who had been 

lited by the Romans, than thoſe. who had been taken 

by the enemy : as Hannibal ſent home thoſe he took 

mthout ranſom, whereas the Romans ſent them far from 

Italy, into countries where they lived much more like 

txiles, than like ſoldiers. That the troops of Cannæ 

ad for eight years, ſuffered a diſgrace in Sicily, which 

would only terminate with their lives; as the Cartha- 

ginians, whoſe expulſion alone was to deliver them, 

dere now ftronger and more formidable than ever. 

That if the old ſoldiers were not ſent home, and they 

Vere continually obliged to furniſh new, they ſhould 

lon not have a man left. That therefore, before 

ficy were exhauſted of men and money, they were 

i reſolved 


— 
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. R. 4 reſolved to refuſe the Romans aid, which they were 
Lac upon the point of being utterly incapable of fuppj. 
ing. That if the Romans ſaw all their allies in the 
| ſame diſpoſition, they would undoubtedly think of 
making peace with the Carthaginians. That other. 
wiſe, Italy would never enjoy peace, as long as Han- 
3 nibal lived.” Such was the language in the Aſſem. 
78 blies of the allies. IG 
Thirty of the Roman colonies had actually De. 
puties at Rome. Of theſe thirty, twelve had plainly 
affirmed to the Conſuls, that they had neither men 
nor money for them. The Conſuls, ſtruck with 2 
declaration as fatal as it was new, believed, that to 
make them alter ſo pernicious a deſign, 1t was more 
neceſſary to uſe reprimands, than good words, which 
would only make them more inſolent. They there. 
fore replied, they had preſumed to ſay That to the 
'Conſuls, which the Conſuls themſelves dared not re- 
peat to the Senate. That ſuch diſcourſe ought not 
to be conſidered as a mere refuſal to contribute to- 
wards the ſupport of the war, but as an actual revolt 
againſt the Roman People. That therefore they 
ſhould return as foon as poſſible to their colonies, and 
deliberate again with their conſtituents, that ſo crimt- 
nal a declaration might be thought rather to have 
eſcaped their lips, than to have come from their 
hearts. That they ſhould take care to repreſent to 
them, that they were not Campanians nor Tarentines, 
but Romans. That their fathers were born in Rome, 
and had been ſent from thence to inhabit the lands 
taken from the enemy, and to augment and extend 
the Roman name. That the fame duty children owed 
to their parents they owed to Rome, and that they 
could entertain no other thoughts without ſtifling al 
ſenſe of gratitude in their hearts. That again, the 
bade them conſult upon the affair, and remember, 
that the expreſſions which had eſcaped them, tended 


According to Sigonius there were fifty-three of them at this 
ame. | | 


t 
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o no leſs than the deſtruction of the Roman power, A. R. 593% | 


ind to put victory and Rome into the hands of Han- 
g The Conſuls alternately uſed many arguments to 
zo purpoſe to make the Deputies hear reaſon. In- 
enlible to all their remonſtrances, they replied : '© That 
they had no repreſentation to make from thoſe who 
ſent them; and that it was not neceſſary for their 
people to deliberate upon an affair already entirely 
determined, as they had neither money nor ſoldiers.” 

The Confuls finding them inflexible, made their 
report in the Senate. This news put every body into 
ſuch a conſternation, that moſt of the Senators cried 
out, * That the Commonwealth was ruined : that the 
ether colonies would imitate ſo pernicious an example, 
nd that all the allies had undoubtedly gonfſpired to 
gire up Rome to Hannibal.” 37 JOT 26% 75 


The Conſuls exhorted the Senate to take courage, Liv. xxviig I 


Ant. 
209. 


and confoled them with the hope of finding more fi- 10. 


delity and ſubmiſſion from the other colonies. They 
added, that even thoſe who had departed from their 
duty, might return to it: and that if deputies from 
the Senate were ſent to them, who ſhould not uſe en- 
treaties, but a ſtile of authority, they would make 
them reſume ſentiments of fear and reſpect for the Ro- 
man People.” Ting 

The Senate referred the affair to their conduct, and 
empowered them to do all they ſhould think proper 
for the good of the Commonwealth. Accordingly 
after they had ſounded the diſpoſition of the other 
colonies, they aſked their Deputies, whether they 


vere willing to furniſh the Commonwealth with their 


contingents ? M. Sextilius, deputy from Fregellæ, 
anfwered in the name of the reſt: That the ſoldiers, 
they were to furniſh, were ready : that they would 
even ſupply a greater number, if neceſſary z and that 
they would do every thing elſe that the Roman 
People ſhould direct, with zeal and paſſion. * That 


Ad id ſibi neque opes deeſſe, animum etiam ſupereſſe. Liv. 


they. 
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they did not want the means, and much leſs the 
The Conſuls alſo having applauded their zeal and 


fidelity, added : © That their generous offers deſeryed 


the thanks of the Senate ;” and they accordingly in- 
troduced them to it. The Senate, not contented 
with having anſwered them by a decree conceived in 
the moſt honourable terms, ordered the Conſuls to 
preſent them to the Aſſembly of the Pegple, and there 


to ſet forth all the ſervices the Commonwealth had re. 


ceived from them on different occaſions, and eſpecially 
this laſt, by which they crowned all the reſt. 

In my opinion, the relation I have juſt made muſt 
ſenſibly affect every reader, even after ſo many ages, 
in reſpect to ſuch faithful and generous people. It 


is not ſurprizing therefore, that Livy, all zealous as 


he was for the glory of Rome, gives a looſe here to 


his joy, admiration, and gratitude, in reſpect to theſe 


colonies. He * believed, as he ſays, that he ſhould | 


deprive them of the juſtice and glory they deſerved, 
if he ſhould paſs over ſo noble an action in ſilence; 


and he conſidered himſelf as obliged, both as a Ro- | 


man and an Hiſtorian, to tranſmit to poſterity, and 
in ſome meaſure to conſecrate the names of theſe 
eighteen colonies, whoſe zeal upon this occafion may 
be ſaid to have preſerved the Roman name; and he 


has repeated them all in the paſſage in queſtion. 


As to the twelve other colonies, who refuſed to 


obey, the Senate directed the Conſuls to treat them 


with abſolute neglect, without either diſmiſſing theit 


Deputies, keeping them at Rome, or ſpeaking ta 
them in any manner. This ſilence by which it was 
thought proper to puniſh their refuſal, ſeemed more 
ſuitable to the dignity of the Roman People, than any 
expreſſed reſentment whatſoever. | 


* Ne nunc quidem poſt tot ſecula fileantur, fraudenturve laude ſua, 
Signini fuere * Norbani, &c, ---- Harum coloniarum ſubſidio tum im- 
perium Popuh Romani ſtetit. 2 

+ Ea tacita caſtigatio maxim? ex dignitate Populi Romani viſa eſt. 


Liv. | 


q | ; Amongſt 
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Amongſt the other means uſed by the Conſuls to &. R. 36 
enable them to carry on the war, they took the 4 —_— 
gold out of the privy treaſury, which was carefully 
kept there as a reſerve againſt the preſſing occafions 
of the Commonwealth. It was to about the weight 
of four thouſand pounds, and of that Sum the two 
Conſuls, the Proconſuls M. Marcellus and P. Sulpi- 
cius and the Prætor L. Veturius, had equal parts. 
The Conſul Fabius had an hundred weight more, 
which was to be carried into the citadel of Farentum. 
The reſt was employed in purchaſing cloaths with 
ready money for the army 1n Spain, of which the 
General and ſoldiers had acquired ſo much glory. 

Fulvius after this held the aſſemblies for the election 
of Cenſors. M. Cornelius Cethegus, and P. Sempro- 
nius Tuditanus, who had not been Conſuls, had this 
ofice conferred upon them. The People, with the 
authority of the Senate, commiſſioned the Cenſors to 
farm the lands of Capua for the uſe of the Common- 
wealth. | "I 
A diſpute aroſe between the two Cenſors, in reſpect Liv. xxwm 
to the perſon who was to be nominated Prince of the **- 
Senate. He who was placed firſt upon the liſt of the 
Senators was called ſo; which was a great honour at 
Rome. Sempronius was to read this liſt, which func- 
tion fell to him by lot; and conſequently he was to 
nominate the Prince of the Senate. He had caſt his 
ta eye upon Q Fabius Maximus. His collegue Cor- 


m nelius oppoſed that choice. He pretended, that in 
eit dis reſpect the antient cuſtom ought to be obſerved, 
to which had always conferred that honour upon the 
72 oldeſt Cenſor living, who then was T. Manlius Tor- 
re quatus. Sempronius replied, that the Gods who had 
ny given them that choice by lot, left it entirely at his 


diſcretion : that in conſequence he ſhould nominate 
Fabius, who even in the judgment of Hannibal him- 


un” f. This gold was called Viceſimarium, becauſe it aroſe from a twen- 
ueth of the price a ſlave was worth, which was paid to the Common- 

eſt. wealth, when he was made free. This duty was eſtabliſhed in the 
398th year of Rome. f 


al 1 ſell, 
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A. R. 5g · ſelf, was indiſputably the principal, and moſt; illuf. 


Ant. C. 
nius declared Q. Fabius, then Conſul, Prince and 
were left out; which was degrading them. Of this 


treated in the ſame manner, who were in the ſame 


were in the Legions at the battle of Cannæ, and who 
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trious citizen of Rome. Cornelius, after having con. 
tended for ſome time, complied at laſt; and Sempro- 


Chief of the Senate. 7 18 7 
The liſt of the Senators was then read. Eight. 


number was L. Cæcilius Metellus, who, after the 
battle of Cannæ, had given the other officers the in- 
famous advice to abandon Italy. The Knights were 


caſe; but thoſe were very few. All of them, who! 


then had ſerved in Sicily, had their horſes taken from 
them, that is, were degraded from that rank: the 
number of theſe was very great. To this ſeverity 
another was added, by declaring that the years they 
had ſerved ſhould not be allowed them, and obliging 
them to ſerve ten campaigns mounted at their own 
expence : which was the uſual time the Knights ſerv- 
ed. Enquiry was alſo made after thoſe, who being 
ſeventeen years old at the beginning of the war, ought 
to have entered the ſervice, and had not done o, 
Theſe were reduced to the loweſt claſs of the citizens, 
retaining no other privilege annexed to that quality, 
except that of being kept upon the regiſters to bear 
the offices of the State. The Cenſors then agreed with 
workmen for rebuilding the edifices which had been 
conſumed by fire. Ei 


" SECT. u. 7 

Fabius prepares to befiege Tarentum. Marcellus offers Wl e 
Hannibal battle near Canufium. Firſt battle with equal Ce. 
advantage on both ſides. Second battle in which Hat- Ha 
nibal has the better. Marcellus warmly reproaches hs lan 
army. Third battle, in which Hannibal is defeated, ill 
and put 10 flight. Several cities in Calabria and tht ¶ '% 


neighbouring countries go over to the Romans. Fabius 
beſieges and takes Tarentum by intelligence in the Ry 
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He carries away only one ſtatue. Hannibal lays à AR. 5430 


ſnare for Fabius. His ftratagem is diſcovered. Scipio —_ 
makes the States of Spain return to the party f the 
Romans. Aſdrubal and Scipio deſign to come to blows. 
Indibilis and Mandonius quit the Carthaginians, and join 
Scipio. Fine reflexion of Polybius upon the uſe of vic- 
tory. Battle between Scipio and Aſdrubal. The latter 
is defeated, and put to flight. Scipio refuſes the title 
of King, offered him by the Spaniards, Maſſrva 4 

' young Numidian Prince ſent home to his family by Scipio, 
without ranſom and with preſents, The three Cartha- 
ginian Generals join each other. Their Reſolutions. 


HE Conſuls having made an end of all the af- Lv. xi. 
fairs that kept them at Rome, ſer out for the 
war, Fulvius went the firſt to Capua. 2 | 
Fabius followed ſome days after, having defired 
his collegue by word of mouth, and Marcellus by 
letter, to act vigorouſly againſt Hannibal, in order to 
keep all his forces employed, whilſt he ſhould attack 
Tarentum with the ſame activity. He repreſented 
the importance of that ſiege to them, by telling them, 
that the Carthaginian General would no fooner be 
deprived of that place, than having no longer any 
friends or allies from whom he could hope for aid, he 
would infallibly be reduced to abandon Italy. 
At the ſame time he ſent a courier to'the Gover- 
nor who commanded the garriſon of Rhegium, with 
orders firſt to lay waſte the country of the 'Brutty, 
ad afterwards to attack the city of Caulonia. That 
Commander executed his orders with zeal and vigour.  _ 
: Marcellus, in conformity to the Conſul's intentions, dy 
Peri and becauſe he was alſo convinced, that no Roman Marc. 313. 
wal Wi General was more capable of making head againſt | 
: Hannibal than himſelf, took the field aſſoon as the 
bis WY land could ſupply forage, and marched againſt him 
l, dear Canuſium. Hannibal was at that time endea- 
the ouring to induce the inhabitants of that city to re- 


4 
*: 5 


2 * Caſtel · veteri in Calabria Ulterior. 5 
He | 8 volt. 


Roman army in battle. 
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A. R. 543, volt. But aſſoon as he was apprized of the approach 
. of Marcellus, he decamped. The country ay en- 


tirely open, and not proper for ambuſcades ; which 


_ obliged him to ſeek places full of woods, defiles, and 


eminences elſewhere. Marcellus followed him cloſe, 
always encamped in view of him, and had no ſooner 
compleated his works, than he offered him battle. 
Hannibal contented himſelf with ſkirmiſhing by 
ſmall detachments of horſe, and lingers, and did not 
believe it for his intereſt to hazard a general battle, 
He was however reduced to come to one, whateyer 
precaution he uſed to avoid it. For having decamp- 
ed in the night, Marcellus, who never loſt ſight of 
him, joined him in a flat and open place, and by at- 
racking his workmen on all ſides, prevented him from 
intrenching himſelf. In this manner they came to 
blows, and fought with all their forces, till the ap- 
proach of night parted them, victory not declaring 
on either ſide. They both intrenched very haſtily, 
on account of the little day-light that remained, and 
paſſed the night at a very ſmall diſtance from each 


Other. 


The next morning, at day- break, Marcellus drew 
up his army in battle. Hannibal accepted the de- 
fiance, and before the charge began, exhorted his 
ſoldiers to behave well: „He told them that they 
Mould remember Thraſymenus and Cannæ, and 
check the pride of an active enemy, who did not 
give them a moment's reſt, who inceſſantly harrafſed 
them in their incampments, and did not afford them 
time to breathe. That they muſt expect to ſee every 
day, at the ſame time, both the ſun-riſe, and the 
That to make them {cls 
eager for action, it was neceſſary to give them 2 
new proof of the Carthaginian valour.” Animated 
by theſe remonſtrances, and exaſperated beſides by 
the fierceneſs of an enemy, that continually torment- 
ed them, they began the battle with extraordinary 
fury. After the action had continued above two 


hours, the Roman allies on the right wing began 1 
| | giv 


. 5 i 
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ch de. way. Marcellus, who perceived it, made the A. R. . 
n- welfth legion immediately advance to the front; but Ant. C. 
ch chilſt the firſt were ſolely intent upon flying, and the 
nd ter took their place very lowly, the Whole main 

body of the army was puſhed and put into diſorder, 

ind fear prevailing over ſhame, all fled. About two 

thouſand ſeven hundred Romans and allies were killed © 


by {Wi the battle, and among the reſt four Centurions, and 

not wo legionary Tribunes. The right wing of the al- 

le. bs, that fled firſt, loſt four enſigns, and the legion 

rer tat to take their poſt, two, "nuff oo 

p- When the ſoldiers were returned into the camp, Mar- . 
of Neelus reproached them with ſo much warmth and ſe- . ** i.. 


rity, that they were more affected with the expreſ- Hut. in 


om bons of their incenſed General, than with the grief of Marc. zz. 
to N baring fought the whole day with diſadvantage. << 1 
p- thank the immortal Gods, ſaid he, as much as is 


« poſſible after ſo bad ſucceſs, that the victorious ene- 
* my did not come to attack us in our works, at the 
time when you fled thither with ſo much precipita- 
tion; for the ſame fear, that made you quit the field of 
battle, would undoubtedly have made you abandon. 
your camp. From whence could ſuch terror and 
' conſternation ariſe ? What could make you ſo ſoon 
forget yourſelves, and the enemy? Are they not 
ne fame you have fo often defeated and purſued 
during the whole preceding campaign; ſo often 


not N barraſſed night and day lately, and fatigued by con- 
Ted BF finual ſkirmiſhes? But I am in the wrong to expect 
em from you, that you ſhould ſuſtain the glory of your _ 
ery Wl former advantages. I ſhall. now only ſet before 
the our eyes your equality with the enemy in the battle 
leſs I jeſterday. That equality is no ſmall ſhame to you. 
bo could have believed you were capable of fall- 
ned ng ſtill lower, and of deſcending to a ſtill greater 

; by Bi grace? What change has happened in the ſpace 
ent · Wi © one night and day? Are your troops diminiſhed ? 
ay Are thoſe of the enemy increaſed? As for my part, 
two I do not ſeem to talk to ſoldiers, or Romans. I ſee 


be lame men, and the ſame arms, but not with the 
Vol. IV. 2 2 e ſame 
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A. R. 543. * fame courage. If you had not. degenerated: from 
8 2 the Carthaginians have ſeen — 

„ fly like cowards? Would they have taken the en. 

« ſigns of a ſingle company, or a ſingle cohort? H; 

„ therto they might boaſt of having cut Roman le. 

<« gions in pieces: but you have this day given them 

„e the new glory of ſeeing Romans turn their backs 
« before them.”” | TS 

Upon theſe words there was a generalery through 

out the whole army. They entreated Marcellus t 

forget what had paſled that-day, and-to put their 

jour to any proof he thought fit tor the future. Wel 


„ then, ſaid he, to-morrow I will try you by leading 
« you on to battle, that you may obtain the pardodiMlicr 
« you afk as victors, not as vanquihed.” In tal 
mean time, he ordered, that barley bread ſhould il t! 
given to the cohorts who had loſt their enſigns, anWMvcr: 

that the centurions of the companies, to whom tha Cha 
diſhonour had happened, ſhould ſtand for a certaii belt, 
time in the moſt public part of the camp without bel n a 
and with their ſwords drawn in their hands; which v Han 
a military puniſhment amongſt the Romans, That they tow: 
ſhould allo be under arms early the next morning, bot front 
horſe and foot. He then diſmiſſed them not a lit coub 
mortified, but confeſſing that they had well deſerre i 
the reprimand they had received; that there was te 
a man, nor a Roman, in their army that day, excepWQanon 
their General; and that to make him forget their fad vin 


it was neceſſary cither to conquer or die. 
Liv.xxvii The next day they were all under arms according 
I. . the order of Marcellus. That General applauded ti 
Mare. 37 f. aſpect and diſpoſition in which he ſaw them; and a 
* * Clared that he would place thoſe who had fled firſt, em 

the cohorts who had loſt their enſigns, in the front 

all of them having earneſtly deſired it of him as 4 f 

vour. He told them farther, that it was neceſlas 

they ſhould fight and conquer, that the new of the 

victory might arrive at Rome as ſoon as that of the 

defeat and flight. He then ordered them to retre! 


themſelves with eating, that they might have vigol 
| . EnoVy 
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gough to fuſtain the fight, if it ſhould continue long. A. R. 2. 

704 — having ſaid and done all that could animate che = | 

nM boldiers, he led them to battle. YES: 
wen Hannibal ſaw they advanced againſt him, he 

ad, * This Marcellus is a ſtrange man! He can nei- 

« ther bear good nor bad fortune. When victor, he 

« purſues us to the utmoſt ; and when vanquiſhed, he 

« returns to battle with more haughtineſs than be- 

« fore.” After having ſaid theſe words, he ordered 

te charge to be ſounded, and advanced to meet the 

Romans. The battle was much more obſtinate than 

the day before; the Carthaginians ſparing no efforts 

a to keep their advantage, and the Romans none to ob- 

doi lierate the diſgrace of their defeat. SL 
Marcellus had poſted the troops who had behaved 

il the day before, in the front of the two wings : they 

ſere commanded by L.. Cornelius Lentulus, and C. 

Claudius Nero. He reſerved the main body for him- 

rain elf, that he might be a witneſs of all that paſſed, and 

n a condition to animate his troops upon occaſion. 

wa Hannibal had poſted the Spaniards, who were the 

Ty tower of his army, and its principal ſtrength, in the 

boi ont. But ſeeing that the battle continued too long, 

ß doubtful, he ordered the elephants to be brought on, 

vel win the view of occaſioning ſome diforder amongſt 

se enemy. Accordingly ſome confuſion enſued 

keep mongſt the enſigns and front ranks; and thoſe beaſts 

faulſch loving at firſt trod down or put to flight all in their 

Wy, the diforder had been greater, if C. Decimus 

ng Flavus, a legionary Tribune, having ſeized the ſtandard 

if the firſt company of the Haſtati, had not ordered 

d e troops of that company to follow him. He led 

5 auß em to the place where thoſe enormous animals in one 

fronoibody did the moſt hurt, and commanded them to diſ- 
arge their javelins againſt them. Not one but took 

| lect, as they were thrown at ſo ſmall a diſtance againſt 

fte a number of vaſt beaſts, crouded together. How- 


* 
. Ry 


bd . . « b - FR | 

' Cum eo nimirum, inquit, hoſte res eſt, qui nec bonam nec ma- 
0 p ferre fortunam poteſt. Seu vicit, ferociter inſtat vectis; ſeu vic- 
Vigo et, inſtaurat cum victori bus certamen. Liv. 

Q 2 ever, 
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A. R. 583. ever, they were not all wounded: but thoſe that fer bro. 


the points of thoſe darts deep in their bodies taking to 
flight, and being then no leſs terrible to their own fide þ 
than the enemy, drew along with them thoſe alſo 
which were not wounded; Upon this all the Roman 


el 

ſoldiers who were at hand, after the example of the 2 
firſt, purſued that flying troop, and ſhowered theit tei. 
darts upon all the elephants they could overtake por 
Thoſe animals in conſequence fell upon the Carthago 
nians with vaſt fury, and made greater havock amongii N egtee 
them, than they had amongſt the Romans, as fear ha then 
much more effect upon them, and makes them much M 
more fierce, than the voices or hands of thoſe thai ben 
uide them. | Ng Zh able 
The Roman infantry immediately advanced again F 
the Carthaginians, whoſe ranks the elephants had cam 
broken, and eaſily put troops to flight, who had lol pr, 
ſight of their enſigns, and could not rally. Marcellu cm 
then detached his cavalry after them, who purſued The 
them to the gates of their camp, into which they en feet 
tered with difficulty, full of terror and conſternation Kin 
To augment their misfortune, two elephants had fu ple 
len dead in the middle vf the gate; and as they clol an : 
the entrance, the ſoldiers were obliged to throw them nib 
ſelves into the intrenchment, and to climb over tial aff 
palliſades, to eſcape. In conſequence, the greateſſ d:{ 
laughter was made there. About eight thouſand men ſerv: 
and five elephants, were killed. This victory coſt ti by t 
Romans dear. The two legions loft about ſeventeeq Gen 
hundred men, and the allies above thirteen hundred Wit 
without including a great number of wounded, both o tie 
the citizens and allies. But the terror of Hannibal i [eng 
name was at that time ſo great amongſt the Roman city, 
that it may be conſidered as a glorious exploit, to ha Vhs 
reduced his troops to fly, though that advantage wall lis 
attended with a conſiderable loſs. gh 
Hannibal decamped in the following night. Ma ncai 
cellus was very deſirous to purſue him; but the greig man 
number of his wounded men prevented him. T hold begi 
who were ſent out to obſerve, the enemy's march vio 


brought 
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brought advice the next day, that Hannibal was re- by 543. 
g to tired into Bruttium. i | _ 
{ide At the ſame time the Hirpini, Lucani, and Vol- Liv. xxvii, 
ſcentes, went over to the Conſul Q. Fulvius, and de- *5: 
mani livered up the Carthaginian garriſons in their cities. 
| That General received them with great lenity; praiſing 
their their preſent diſpoſition, and gently reproaching them 
for their paſt fault. The Bruttii ſhewed ſome diſpo- 
age bon in favour of the Romans, but without any great 
effect; probably becauſe the preſence of Hannibal kept 
ha them in awe. Fabius, on his ſide, took the city of 
weh *Manduria, in the country of the Sallentini : where 
he made four thouſand priſoners, with a very conſider- 
able booty. 6 6 i 
ainſ From thence Fabius repaired to Tarentum, and in- Liv.xxvii. 
camped at the very mouth of the port. Cato the Cen- Plat. 18 
ſr, who was then very young, ſerved under him this Fab. 187. 
campaign. Fabius prepared every thing for the ſiege, Af Na 
ſuec The ſea was open for the Romans, the Carthaginian nib, 342. 
eu feet having been ſent to Corcyra (Corfu) to ſecond 
non King Philip in attacking the Ætolians. Chance ſup- 
plied him with an occaſion of terminating ſo import- 
ole ant an enterprize ſoon, and without difficulty. Han- 
cm nal had put a body of the Bruttii into this place to 
tuch ait in defending it. He who commanded them, was 
cu d:perately in love with a woman, whoſe brother 
kried in the army of Fabius. Upon a letter wrote 
dy this woman to her. brother, he, in concert with his 
(cnn General, threw. himſelf into Tarentum, as a deſerter. 
With the help of his ſiſter's artful careſſes, he ingra- 
lated himſelf very much with that officer; and at 
kngth perſuaded him to deliver up the quarter of the 
oF Cty, of which he had the guard, to the Romans. 
ae hen they had concerted the means for executing this . 
wa Glen, the ſoldier ſecretly quitted the city in the 

night, went to Fabius, and acquainted him with the 
lau meafures he had taken with the Bruttian. The Ro- 
man General loſt no time. After having given, at the 
hol beginning of the night, the ſignal agreed on to thoſe 
ch vio defended the citadel, and thoſe who had the guard . 

S 


gil * In the territory of Otranto. 
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Ak gs of the port, and had poſted himſelf oppoſite yi!" 
At. C. à certain part of the city, which the er * * 


pointed out to him, the trumpets began to ſound at ber 
once from the citadel, the port, and the ſhips that ad. and 
vanced from the open ſea towards the place, and great Plu 


cries and much noiſe were made in all the places, where pes 
the city had nothing to fear. Fabius in the mean time U. 
kept his troops well concealed in the poſt he had taken, and 
and made them obſerve a ſtrict ſilence. The General 1 
who commanded the quarter of the city oppoſite tg ſo | 
which Fabius lay in ambuſh, ſeeing that all was quiet a 
on that ſide, whereas he heard a great noiſe every te 
where elſe, apprehended, that whilft he kept ſtill in 4 
his poſt, Fabius was aſſaulting the place on anothe Th 
fide, He therefore marched with the troops he hac ed 
towards the citadel, where he heard moſt noiſe and ?” 
tumult. Fabius ſoon perceived his motion, and jm . 
mediately cauſed ladders to be placed at the part of i ©* 
wall, where the body of the Brutti were oli as he . 
had been directed by the ſoldier who had managed f 
this intelligence, The Romans began there to take * 
the wall, and afterwards entered the city with the aflifh 
ance of the Bruttii, who received the Romans as they wo 
came up. The neareſt gate was ſoon after broke open 
which made way for the ſoldiers of Fabius to enter Ml © | 
greater numbers. Then raiſing great cries toward n 
break of day, they advanced as far as the e 6 
without any reſiſtance, and drew all thofe upon them | 
that fought on the ſide of the citadel and port. . 
The battle began at the entrance of the market ＋ 
place with conſiderable warmth, but was not man pi, 
tained in the ſame manner by the Tarentines, wit ng 
were much inferior to the Romans in valour, am - 
experience, and force. Accordingly the latter hall , 
no ſooner diſcharged their javelins, than almoſt a 
fore they came to cloſe fight, they turned their back: | 
and made off through different turnings into they rec 
houſes, or thoſe of their friends. The Romans pu ge 


all they met to the ſword, without regard to ſoldier ol 
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jpare even the Bruttii much, whether they did not knowR; A. 543- 
them, or to ſatiate their antient hatred, or to make it —_ E 
em as if Tarentum had been taken by force of arms, 
and not by treachery, IF it was by Fabius's order, as 
plutarch tells us, that they acted in this manner in re- 
ſpect to the Bruttii, to whom they were indebted for 
taking the city, it would have been a puerile vanity, 
ind an horrid perfidy in him; but in my opinion ſuch 
z ſuſpicion is very incompatible with the character of 
ſo great a man. i : 

After the ſoldiers had ſhed abundance of blood, 
they diſperſed themſelves about the city to plunder it. 
| is ſaid that they took thirty thouſand priſoners. 
They found in it a great quantity of ſilver, both coin- 
ed and in plate, and fourſcore and ſeven thouſand 
pound-weight of gold; about two millions one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, without in- 
cuding the filver. This ſum ſeems exorbitant. Plu- 
urch ſpeaks only of three thouſand talents, that makes 
about four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 
lng: which makes an enormous difference, 

They found alſo in Tarentum almoſt as many ſta- 
tues and paintings as had been taken in Syracuſe, 
The ſtatues repreſented the Gods of Tarentum as large 
a3 nature, each with their peculiar arms, and in the 
poſture of combatants. The Quæſtor aſked Fabius 
what he ſhould do with the Gods. of the Tarentines; 
to which he anſwered, © Let us leave the Tarentines 
their Gods, who have ſerved them fo ill, and are 
* angry with them.” He took away only one ſtatue 
of Hercules of extraordinary magnitude, and which 
Plutarch for that reaſon calls “ the Coloſſus of Her- 
cules,” Strabo tells us it was of braſs, and made by 
Lylippus, the greateſt ſtatuary of the antients. Fa- 
bus placed it in the Capitol, and his own ftatue cloſe 
to it. | 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Tarentum, Hannibal - 
reduced thoſe who had beſieged Caulonia, to furren- 
der to him ; and having received advice that Taren- 
tum was alſo attacked, he prepared to aid it, and 
Q 4 I 
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A. R. 543 marched night and day without giving his troops an; 


— reſt. But being informed on his route, that the ci A 
was taken, he ſaid: The Romans too have their . 
Hannibal. We took Tarentum by ſtratagem; I <1; 
and they have re-taken it in the ſame manner, by 
He then confeſſed for the firſt time on this occa il nnu 
ſion, © That he had long perceived it would be ven bim 
hard for him to make himſelf maſter of Italy vim eff 
the forces, he had; but that then he. found it utterh \ 
impoſſible.” | 5 e ed 

Liv.xxviiz Hannibal, not to ſeem to have fled, did not retum fit. 
36. directly, but incamped in the ſame place, where he de 
* 1g received this bad news, about five miles from the cit. ff 

After having remained there ſome few days, he 2 an 
tired to Metapontum, from whence he ſent two of the que 
inhabitants to Fabius, who was ſtill at Tarentum, with aut 
counterfeited letters from the principal perſons of tie hne 
city, which promiſed the Conſul to deliver up Meta- gra 
pontum with the Carthaginian garriſon, upon cond. nd 
tion that all which had paſſed ſhould be forgot and miri 
pardoned, Fabius did not think with his uſual pru- dont 
dence upon this occaſion. He believed too lightly tie 7 
diſcourſes made him, and fixed a day with the depu-W nd 
ties, when he would approach Metapontum, and di- pf 

- miſſed them with letters for the principal perſons of that bab! 
city, which were immediately carried to Hannibal. 0006 
That General, tranſported with having ſucceeded in pop 
over-reaching Fabius himſelf, laid an ambuſcade near wr] 
Metapontum. But the Conſul, having found the au-WMcont 
ſpices unpropitious, as well as the entrails of the vicim WM: | 
which he had ſacrificed, did not quit Tarentum. The WM roun 
People of Metapontum, who did not ſee him arrive ai feld. 
the day fixed, diſpatched the ſame deputies to him to the {; 
preſs him to come. He ſeized them, and the fear af appli 
the tortures with which he threatened them, made tur 
them diſcover the whole. | nick 

I Thaveſaid before that Cato the Cenſor ſerved under the 
Conſul Fabius Maximus, when he beſieged Tarentum. = 

As this Roman will in the ſequel make a great figure heaks 


in the Commonwealth, it is not foreign to our 1 
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to inform the reader in wang manner he had paſſed A. n 543 


his youth. 


Cato was born at Tuſculum Before he knelt Pine. im 
cldier, he paſſed his early years at the eſtate left him Cat. 336. 


by his father near the country of the Sabines. Con- 
tnual labour, and a ſober and regular life, had given 
him a very healthy and robuſt ane capable 

of ſuſtaining the rudeſt fatigues. | 

Near his country-houſe was the little Caries which 
had belonged to Manius Curius. He often walked 
thither, and conſidering the ſmallneſs of the land, and 
the poverty and ſimplicity of the houſe, he could not 
wficiently admire that great man, who, after he be- 
ame the moſt illuſtrious of the Romans, had con- 
quered the moſt warlike nations, and driven Pyrrhus 
out of Italy, cultivated that little ſpot with his own 
hands; and after ſo many triumphs inhabited: ſo mi- 
frable a cottage. He found a true greatneſs of ſoul 
in this ſimplicity, and not contented with merely ad- 
niring it, he made it his model, and a duty and ho- 
wur to copy it. 

There lived at this time a man of the moſt noble 
ad powerful families of Rome, who in effect of his 
profound ſenſe and good diſpoſition, was highly ca- 
pable of diſcerning + a rifing virtue; and by his 
goodneſs, generoſity and beneficence, was an highly 
proper perſon to cheriſh. and produce it to the 
world : this was“ Valerius Flaccus. He had lands 
ontiguous to the ſmall farm of Cato. He there of- 
ten heard his ſlaves talk of the manner in which his 
joung neighbour lived, and of the-work he did in the 
fed. He was told, that in the morning he went to 
tbe ſmall adjacent cities to plead the eauſes of ſuch as 
applied to him to defend them; that from thence he 
turned to his land, where throwing on a mean tu- 
ick he worked with his domeſticks ; and afterwards, 


Ibis Valerius Flaccus, as it ſeems to me, could not be much older 
= 22 as he was Conſul and Cenſor with him. Plutarch however 
ſeaks here of him, as of a man already conſiderably important. 


when 
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543- when they returned home, he ſat at the Tame table, 
ar * and ate __ ſame bread and drank the ſame wine with Fer 


them. He was alſo told many other things, that ur- E 
gued a wiſe and virtuous diſpoſition, with diſcourſe, Fe 
and ſayings full of ſenſe and ingenuity. He had ; hat 
curioſity to ſee and converſe with him, and invited! 1 
him to ſupper. From that inſtant, he contracted : ® 
air with him, and diſcerned. in the Ne 
young man ſo much wiſdom, and ſuch happy talents 1 
for the city, that he rightly judged of him, as of aq wr 
excellent plant, that deſerved to be cultivated, and bb 
tranſplanted into a better foil. He adviſed him to "= 
go to Rome, in order to qualify himſelf for the ad * 
miniſtration of publick affairs. % "NG # 
He was not long there without acquiring friend 50 
and admirers, eſpecially by the force and eloquence * 
of his pleadings. For conſidering the talent of * 
ing, as a faculty, not only uſeful, but neceſſaty, nd 
thoſe who were deſirous not to paſs their lives in obſcuſi nnn 
rity, and to acquire diſtinction in the Commonwealth{y...: 
he had cultivated it with great application. a " 
At firſt he choſe to follow and live with Q. Fa... 
bius Maximus, of all the antient Senators. Ciceſ d de 
puts theſe words into Cato's mouth upon this ſubject: ... 
« Whilft 1 was very young, I loved that veneribi zie, 
old man, as much as if he had been of my own ag f 
There was in him a gravity mingled with politeneſ ne - 
and his great age had not in the leaſt diminiſhed parte 
amiable ſweetneſs of his manners+.” Young perſon inn. 
who in any employment whatſoever, deſire in 0. - 
manner the acquaintance and friendſhip of thoſe wit... a 
are diſtinguiſhed by their merit and probity, give gre 
hopes of their own future behaviour. For there . v. 
good reaſon to preſume, that delighting in their col =p 
* N ——adoleſcens ita dilexi fenem, ut aue aum 
E 
mutaverat. Cic. de Senect. n. 10. bam e 
f Facillime & in optimam partem 9 adoleſcentes, ql wolunta 
ad claros & ſapientes viros, bene conſulentes reipublicz cornmeal one 
- quibuſcum . ſint, opinionem afferunt populo, 3 errigat 
miles, quos ſibi ipſi delegerint ad imitandum. De Offic. ii. 4 un 


verſatio 
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de, zerfation, being witneſſes of their conduct, and con- by . 
ith i gering them as their models, they will one day 20. 


r. pique themſelves upon imitating them. 

ries i Cato was of a very antient, but Plebeian, family, 
d dar had never rendered itſelf illuſtrious by the Curule 
ted ces: which conſtituted Nobility at Rome. Per- 
d ns of theſe families on riſing to them, were called 
the New Men (Novi Homines.) Cato®, who had not the 
advantage of birth, was ſtudious to recommend him- 
elf in another light, that is, by n:erit and virtue, and 
to become the ſource and principle of the nobility of - 
his family. It was at that time a cuſtom in Rome, for 
the young perſons of good diſpoſitions, who aſpired 
it offices, to make themſelves accuſers of ſome illuſ- 
ious Citizen, who had acted contrary to his duty in 
ome notorious manner; in order to ſignalize their en- 
mance into the world by ſo diſtinguiſhing a conduct, 
nd to acquire the favour of the people. A young 
man, who acted in this manner really deſerved the 
raiſe of all good men, becauſe at the ſame time that 
. laboured to expel a bad citizen from the common- 
yealth, he entered into a kind of folemn engagement 
w be virtuous z and to his common and general duty, 
added a particular and perfonal obligation to lead a 
mand irreproachable life. For when a man has gone 
o far as to ſet himſelf up for a cenſor and accuſer of 
the faults of others, could he be pardoned, if he de- 
parted in the leaſt from the ſtrict rules of juſtice and 
nue? And this was the method Cato uſed for the 
atanment of dignities ; and with that view, he was 
dot afraid to draw upon himſelf the enmity of the moſt 


* Venit mihi in mentem M. Catonis, hominis ſapientiſſimi : qui cum 
be rirtute, non genere, populo Romano commendari putaret, cum ip- 
ge {ui generis initium ac nominis ob ſe gigni & propagari vellet, ho- 
mum potentiſſimorum ſuſcepit mimicitias. Ver. he. n. 190. 

Hoc magis ab omnibus ejufmodi civis laudandus ac deligendus 
qu non ſolum a republica civem improbum removet, verum etiam 
Plum ejuſmodi fore profitetur ac præſtat, ut ſibi non modo communi 
voluntate virtutis atque officy, ſed etiam ut quadam magis ne. i 
one recte fit, honeſteque vivendum. Nam qui ſihi hoc ſfumpſit, ut 
I:gat mores aliorum ac peccata reprehendat, quis huic. ignofcat, fi 


fat! TR re ĩpſe ab religiohe officiis dechnarit. Ver, iii. 7. 2. 
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A. R. 543. powerful citizens of Rome. His zeal might not Ml it 
= ways evidence itſelf ; but it was always laudable. the 
De ſenect. Cato made his firſt campaign under Fabius, who 
10. was then Conſul for the fourth time. Five years after 
in his fifth Conſulſhip, he followed him in his expe. 
dition againſt Tarentum: he might be at this time 
about four and twenty years old: and the next year, 
Plut.inCa- he ſerved in Sicily as legionary Tribune. In the army 
bon. 33% he never drank any thing but water, except ſometimey 
when extremely thi;ſty, he uſed a little. vinegar, or 
when weak with fatigue, or weary, he took a little 
wine. | | Et 
Such was the youth of a man, who will ſoon a& x 
great part in the Commonwealth  _ 


Liv. xxvii. P. Scipio had employed the whole preceding winte 
27. in bringing back the Spaniſh States into the party of 
2 * the Romans, winning them, ſometimes by preſents, 
; and ſometimes by the reſtitution of their hoſtages and 
priſoners without ranſom. In the beginning of the 
ſpring, one of the moſt illuſtrious of the Spaniards 
named Edeſco, came to him. Hais wife and children 
were in the hands of the Romans. But beſides that 
motive, he was in a manner induced by the general 
diſpoſition of the nation to prefer the ſide of * Ro 
mans to that of the Carthaginians. The ſame motive 
induced Mandonius and Indibilis, who were, un- 
doubtedly, the moſt conſiderable Princes of Spain, to 
retire with all their vaſſals to the eminences, that com 
manded the camp of the Carthaginians, and fro 
whence, by continuing to keep the hills, they might 
arrive at the Roman army, without apprehending a 

thing from Aſdrubal, whom they abandoned. 
Polyb. x. ' That General ſeeing, that the Roman affairs becam 
607. _, Exceedingly ſuperior, whilſt thoſe of the Carthaginian 
Liv. xxl declined every day; and that the train things hat 
5 taken, could be only checked by ſome diſtinguiſhed 


cuted 
„Th: 
uſpici 
Old On 
to all 


blow, ſome ſignal advantage, he reſolved to come t9 A n 
a battle immediately with the enemy. Scipio was! 4 fc 
ardently deſirous of That as Aſdrubal; not only be- 10 0 

[ 


cauſe his ſucceſs had exalted his courage, but * 
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he choſe rather to fight a ſingle enemy, than to have A. R. 34%. 
them all at once upon his hands; which could not but . * 
uppen, if he gave them time to join each other. And  * 
though he could not have avoided fighting with more 
than one enemy, by a wiſe precaution, he had found 
be. means to ſtrengthea his army, ſo as to be in a condition 
to apprehend nothing. For as he ſaw the ſervice of his 
feet unneceſſary, after that of the Carthaginians had 
abandoned the coaſt of Spain, he laid up his ſhips in 
the port of Tarraco, and reinforced his land forces with 
thoſe intended for the ſea ſervice. He was capable of 
fupplying them all with arms, becauſe he had found 
great number amongſt the ſpoils of the Carthagi- 
mans, and had alſo cauſed a prodigious quantity of 
them to be made by the workmen whom he had ſhut 
up in the arſenals and magazines of the city. 

It was with theſe forces Scipio, at the beginning of 
tie fpring quitted Tarraco, and marched in queſt of 
the enemy with Lælius, who was returned from Rome, 
ad without whom he could not attempt any import- 
ant enterprize. He met with none upon his march - 
but friends and allies, who came from all parts to join | 
him, each at the entrance of their country, accompa- 
med him afterwards, and augmented his army. It 
was upon this march that Mandonius and Indibilis- 
came to join him with their troops. Indibilis ſpoke, 
ad his diſcourſe favoured in nothing of the groſſneſs 
da Barbarian, He ſpoke with great dignity and re- ,,,;, 
frye, and rather excuſed his change of fide as the ef- 
ſect of neceſſity, than taking honour from it to him- 
kf as a reſolution taken out of wantonneſs, and exe- 
wuted on the firſt occaſion that offered. He ſaid, 
That he knew that the name of a deſerter was as 
upicious to new allies, as it appeared deteſtable to 
dd ones. That he did not blame an opinion common 
lo all men, provided that the name only of deſerter 
Were not conſidered, but the reaſons every man might 
lave for becoming ſo. He afterwards expatiated upon 
ae important ſervices which his brother and himſelf 
kd rendered the Carthaginian Generals : to which he 
| oppoſed, 


2 


A. R. 543+ oppoſed the * inſatiable avarice and inſupportable a- 

Ant. C. rogance, with which the Carthaginian nation had te. 

paid them; and concluded with the ill treatment of 

all kinds they had made themſelves and their ſubjefty 

ſuffer. That in conſequence himſelf and his brother 

had long only worn the outſide of an attachment t» 

the Carthaginians, but that their hearts and affections 

had been on the ſide of thoſe, by whom they knew 

that right and juſtice were religiouſly obſerved. That 

they prayed the Gods, they might find protection 

againſt injuſtice and violence. That as to them, all 

that they aſked of Scipio, was to make. neither a me- 

rit nor a crime of their change : but that he would 

judge of them from the conduct he ſhould ſee them 
obſerve for the future.” BEDS. 

Scipio replied, < That was his very intent; and that 

he would not tax Princes with infidelity and defertion, 

who did not think themſelves bound to obſerve treatie 

with a people that equally deſpiſed all laws human and 

divine.” Their wives and children were then returned 

to them, whom they received with tears of joy ; and 

the ſame day Scipio lodged and regaled them as hus 

friends and gueſts, The next day he made a treaty 

with them, and ſent them home into their own coun 

tries, to raiſe the ſupplies they had engaged to furnifh 

Polyb. x Polybius upon the occaſion we have juſt related 

606. makes a very judicious reflection, and one of great im 

portance in point of policy and government. It! 

good, ſays he, fo to carry on a war, as to have the ad. 

vantage over the enemy: but it requires greater ab- 

lity and prudence to make a right uſe of victory. The 

Carthaginians knew how to conquer. After having 

defeated the Roman armies, and killed the two Gene 

rals, Publius and Cneus Scipio, flattering themſelves 

that Spain could no longer be diſputed with them, they 

* . obſerved no meaſures with the States of that count!) 

Polyb. a. The manner in which they uſed Indibilis, that Fc 


pud Vales. Iybius relates in another place, is a very evident prov 1 
p. 29. f 


* We ſhall ſoon ſee a proof of this, ore 
| 8 | : 
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Spain, and moſt affected to the ſervice of the Cartha- 

nians. His fidelity was put to a ſevere trial, as it 
coſt him the loſs of his kingdom. He had been re- 
eſtabliſhed in it afterwards by way of reward for his at- 
uchment and zeal for the intereſt of Charthage. Aſ- 
drubal, the fon of Giſgo, become haughty and inſo- 
ent ſince his advantage over the Romans, and abuſing 
his authority to gratify his ayarice, demanded a con- 
iderable ſum of Indibilis. As that Prince was in no 
haſte to put fo unjuſt an order in execution, Afdrubal, 
under a falſe pretext, and a calumnious accuſation, 
obliged him to give him his daughter as an hoſtage. 


The bad conſequence of this ill treatment of the Polyb. x. 


| 239 
of this. He was one of the moſt powerful Princes of A. R. 


Spaniſh States by the Carthaginians was, that inſtead 600. 


of friends and allies it made them enemies. And they 
could not avoid that misfortune, thinking, as they did, 
that in order to keep allies in dependance, it was ne- 
eſſary to treat them with haughtineſs and rigour; and 
not knowing, that the beſt method for preſerving do- 
minion, 1s conſtantly to follow the maxims that have 
been uſed in acquiring it. Now it is evident, that the 
true means for acquiring the obedience and ſubjection 
a people is actually to treat them kindly, and to do 
tiem good, and to give them hopes of ſtill greater ad- 
rantages for the future. But if, after having con- 


quered them, they are oppreſſed and governed deſpo- 


tically, it is not to be wondered, if ſuch a change of 
maxims in thoſe who govern ſhould induce a change 
of conduct in the people ſubjected. Fear and terror 


ae but weak ties to keep a people obedient : they 


told only the hands, but have no power over the 


heart. The proof of which is, that they are no ſooner 


lirown off, than hatred and revolt break out. 
The Romans did not act in this manner. + From 
the beginning of the Commonwealth, when they were 


Metus & terror infirma vincula caritatis : quæ ubi removeris, qui 
umere defierint, odiſſe incipient. TAcrr. in Agric. cap. 32. 

Populo Romano jam à principio inopi, melius viſum amicos, quam 
ſervos quærere; tutmſque rati violentibus, quam coactis imperitare. 
MALLUST, in bell Jugurt. N | 3 5d 

| very 


nn” 


An 
209. 
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by a large river; and the reſt, that is the front and 


and the light- armed foot, both Balearians and Africans, 


— 
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A; R. 543. very weak, their great maxim was to treat the con Wt 
5. _ quered with favour and lenity, and to make them ſen: Mage 
ſible of their authority by acts of beneficence, not hy 
violence. Their aim was to keep them firm friends, nc 

not ſlaves ; and they did not think, that dominion Whoop 

could be firm and permanent if the ſubjects only obey. Midi 

ed againſt their will, and not out of affection. And nd 

it was this that rendered them ſo powerful. as 7 

The deſertion of Indibilis determined Aſdrubal u rrts 

give battle. He judged that a victory would put hin e le 

into a condition to make the States of Spain return i Hit t. 

their duty; and if he were defeated, he could retin ge. 

into Gaul, with the troops he had drawn together, and zped 

from thence into Italy, to the aid of his brother Han. Wy 

| nibal. f | Fol 

- Polyb.x. Aſdrubal's army was then in the country of“ Ca. n 
kes bie. tulon, near the city of * Bætula or Bæcula. When iſp" 
18, 19. the Romans approached, he moved to poſt. himſelf jclin) 


ay h 
the 
0 att, 


upon an eminence. on the top of which there was a 
plain of. conſiderable extent. His rear was covered 


flanks, were defended by a declivity of difficult aſcent. Wi" | 
A little below that plain, by a pretty eaſy deſcent, Wiſ*'® 
there was a ſecond, which had ſome declivity, but ter- .f 
minated however at a kind of rivulet, and was no lest! 
difficult of acceſs than the former: The next day, Me 


Kar: 

ty t 
fntre, 
ave d 


Aſdrubal, ſeeing the Romans drawn up in battle be. 
fore their intrenchments, made his Numidian cavalry, 


march down into the ſecond plain. Scipio rode through 


1 ! 

the ſeveral ranks of his army, and animated his troops, 8 
by repreſenting to them, That the enemy, deſpair- WW * 
ing of being able to oppoſe them in the open country, i 4 
and diffiding in their own courage, ſought their ſafety 1 ha 
in the ſituation of the place, where they had incamped. R * 
In pace, beneficiis magis, quam metu, imperium agitare. Sat- phat 
LUST. in bell. Catul. | e flyi 
+ Geographers differ very much concerning the ſituation of Caſtu- } 
lon, and Bætula or Bæcula. 3 Aus, 

Cellarius and La Martiniere place theſe two places near the ſource of zul. 
the Bætis or Guadalquivir; and Caſtulon at the North of that river. You 


But 
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zgena, which were much higher than the poſt Aſdrubal 
ad occupied.” He ſaid no more, and immediately ad- 
ccd at the head of a detachment of his light- armed 
wops and the flower of his army, to attack the Nu- 
mdans and ſlingers, poſted by Aſdrubal upon the ſe- 


s rough and ſteep, they had to ſuſtain a ſhower of 
arts diſcharged upon them. But when they came to 
ke level ground, and joined the enemy, they were 
ut to flight at the firſt charge. The Romans made 
great ſlaughter of them, and forced thoſe who eſ- 
wed to rejoin the main body of their army upon the 
gner eminence. 

Scipio then commanded the victorious troops to 
trance directly againſt the centre of the enemy, and 


xclining to the right round the hill, to find the eaſieſt 
ay he could to aſcend it. As for himſelf, inclinin 


48 4 
red Wb te left, after taking a ſmall compaſs, he advanced 
and attack the enemy in, flank. The Carthaginians 
ent. ele preſently put into diforder, whilit they were en- 


kavouring to face the enemy that advanced on diffe- 
ent ſides with great criſis. Whilſt they were in this 


ters 

leb onfution, Lælius arrived. Upon which they imme- 
ay, ately fell back to prevent their being taken in the 
be- r: and the firſt line having given way, in confor- 
Iry, to this motion, the Romans who advanced in the 
ns, etre, gained the eminence; which they could never 


ns, and the front of their battle was covered by the 
ephants, The flight became general, and the ſlaugh- 
was very great. They loſt in this action about 
git thouſand men. | 

Afdruval, before the battle, had taken care to ſend 
f the treaſure : And afterwards, having made the 
plants ſer out firſt, and drawn together as many of 
*fiying troops as he could, he retired towards the 
2 * in order to reach the Pyrenees, and enter 


Ba You, IV. | R | Scipio 


ond plain. Beſides the difficulty of the way, which 


Ivided the reſt with Lælius: giving him orders, by 


we done, as long as the Carthaginians kept their 


24 


zut that the Roman ſoldiers had ſcaled the walls of Car- A 543 


209, 
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bid. 


greateſt in man, they might think of him as t 


Liv: ibid. 


niards without ranſom. | 
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Scipio did not think it proper to purſue him, 2; 
ſhall ſoon obſerve. He abandoned the camp of the 
enemy to be plundered, and gave all the ſpoils of 
to. the ſoldiers, except the free perſons, who wer 
ten thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe. The Aff 
cans he ordered to be fold,” and diſmiſſed the 80 


They were ſo highly affected with this act of gen uc 


roſity, that thoſe of them whom he had taken the al 


ceding day, and who had ſurrendered to him befor 
aſſembled around him, and unanimouſly ſaluted: hi 
in a general acclamation with the name of King. & 
io, after having cauſed ſilence to be made by g 
ae replied : © That he knew no title more g 
rious than that of Imperator, which he had recem nk 
from his ſoldiers. That * the name of King, ſo mu le 
honoured and revered every where elſe, was deteſtab{Mſie! 
at Rome. That if they ſuppoſed him to have the qu 
lities of that office, and conſidered them as what 


pleaſed ; but he begged them not to call him by t 
name.” Thoſe people, barbarous as they were, c 
cerned the greatneſs of ſoul there was in deſpiſing, uMiſſi 
looking down in a manner from the elevation of WP 2 
virtue, upon a title ſo much the wiſh and admirat 
of the reſt of mortals. He afterwards made all t 
Spaniſh nobility preſents, and out of a great num 
of horſes, that were part of the ſpoils, he deſired r 
dibilis to chuſe three hundred for himſelf, ) cor 
Whilſt the Quæſtor was employed in ſelling 
African priſoners, according to the order he ha 
ceived, a youth was brought to him of ſuch bea 
and ſo noble an aſpect, as diſtinguiſhed him from 
the reſt. Being informed that he was of royal bloß dr ul 
he ſent him to Scipio. That General aſked 1 


* Regium nomen, alibi magnum, Rome intolerabile eſſe. Meir cc 
tem animum in ſe eſſe, ſi id in hominis ingenio ampliſſimum ducer 
tacite judicarent ; vocis uſurpatione abſtinerent. Senſere etiam 
bari magnitudinem animi, cujus miraculo nominis alii mortales 
perent, id ex tam alto faſtigio aſpernantis. Liv. 


« Vl 
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„Who he was, and of what country, and how, _ I 
M6 young, he came to be in the battle? He anſwe 0h. 


That he was a Numidian, and that his name was Maſ- 


- va, That having had the misfortune to loſe his fa- 
eber, he had been educated in the palace of Gala, King 
0 Mlcf che Numidians, who Was his mother's brother. 


That he had very lately arrived in Spain with his J 
uncle Maſiniſſa, when the latter came with his ca- 

yalry to the aid of the Carthaginians. That Ma- 

inila, on account of his youth, had not ſuffered 

im to be preſent in any battle. That the day the 

Lt was fought between the Romans and Car- 

MWiioinians, he had ſecretly taken an horſe and arms, 

; ol ard had thrown himſelf into the midſt of the action, 

known to his uncle: but that his horſe having been 


mu led under him, he had fallen with him, and was 


staben by the Romans.” ; 

- quill Scipio gave orders for ſomebody to take charge of 
har Wc young Prince, and when the affairs which kept him 
von his tribunal were over, he returned to his tent, 


d having ordered him to be brought to him, he 
led him, whether he deſired to return to Maſiniſſa? 
[he boy anſwered with tears of joy in his eyes, that it 
$ all he wiſhed in the world. Upon which Scipio 
pre him a gold ring, and a robe called Latus-clavus - 
all the Romans, a military coat in the Spaniſh faſhion, 
zum ich a gold claſp, and an horſe with rich furniture: 
fer which he diſmiſſed him with a guard of cavalry 
conduct him, who had orders to attend him as far 
ing be ſhould think fit. 
Scipio having aſſembled the council of war, to con- Liv, xxviig 
bear how it was neceſſary to act farther againſt the 20. 
from Remy, ſome were of opinion, that he ſhould purſue 
| bloWiirubal without loſs of time. But he differed with 
ed hi em in that reſpect; apprehending that Mago, and 

te other A ſdrubal, might arrive time enough to join 
cir collegue with their forces. For this reaſon, con- 
Ming himſelf with ſending ſome troops to occupy the ' 
tales Wi" of the Pyrenees, he employed the reſt of the cam- 
gn in receiving the States of Spain, that came over 
into the alliance of the Romans, 
R 2 | Scipio's 


244 | 
A.R. 543- Scipio's apprehenſion was well founded. For ſome 
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Scipio's conduct in haſtening the battle as he had done 


Liv XX 11 „ f 


42. 


days after the battle of Bœtula, he had ſcarce quitted 
the defiles of Caſtulon on his return to Tarraco, th; 


he received advice, that Mago, and Aſdrubal the ſo 
of Giſgo, were come from the remoteſt part of Spai 
to join Aſdrubal the fon of Amilcar; too late to fax 
him from the defeat he had already ſuſtained, but foo 
enough to give him good counſel and uſeful aid for 
the time to come. The event ſhewed the prudence o 


A delay of ſome days might have ruined all his mea 
ſures, and expoſed him to great danger. 

Fabius, afterwards, reproached him as a fault wit 
having let Aſdrubal eſcape out of his hands, by no 
purſuing him after gaining this battle, and of havin 
put it in his power to march to Italy,which might hay 
occaſioned the ruin of Rome, 1f he had joined his br 
ther Hannibal. And it would really have been a grea 


one, if it had been poſſible for him to have prevente 


that effect. But the faint terms in which Fabius, v 
was at that time extremely warm againſt Scipio, make" 
him that reproach, ſeems to me to imply, that he him Pn 
ſelf did not think it too well founded. For he co and 1 
tented himſelf with reproaching him with the fac form 
without giving any reaſon to prove the imprudence - 
its; LED. | (th 
The three Generals united, held a council upon ty 
different operations of the approaching campaizll; oy 


Upon their conſidering the diſpoſition of the ſeve 
States of Spain, only Afdrubal the ſon of Giſgo fla 
tered himſelf, that thoſe who inhabited the extremiti 
of the province next the ocean and Cadiz, knowing! 
Romans but little, were ſtill in the intereſt of the Ci 
thaginians, and that their fidelity might be relied upo 
But the other Aſdrubal, and Mago, gave a very d 
ferent opinion in reſpect to the reſt of Spain. I. 
agreed, hat Scipio, by his beneficence, had we 
every body both in general and particular, and th 
the troops cf the Carthaginians would be expoſed 


continual deſertions, till all the Spaniſh ſoldiers ue 
CEE eil 


nor, t. 


ſoms 
ltted 
tha 

e ſo 
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either made to march to the extremities of the pro- 


vince, or even into Gaul. That for theſe reaſons, even 
though the Senate of Carthage had not ordered it, 


Aſdrubal ſhould have marched into Italy of himſelf, 
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chere the weight of the war lay, and where the diſ- 


pute between the two powers was to be decided. That 
this choice was neceſſary, if it were only to remove 
the Spaniards out of a country, where the name of 
Scipio was in ſuch great veneration. That therefore 
the loſſes his army had ſuſtained, either by bad ſucceſs 
n battle, or deſertion, ſhould be made up with Spa- 
mh ſoldiers. That it was alſo proper, that Mago 
ſhould leave the command of his army to Afdrubal che 
on of Giſgo, and go with a large ſum into the iſlands 
Baleares to raiſe ſoldiers; and that the fame Aſdrubal, 
mth his troops, ſhould retire to the fartheſt part of 
Luſitania, (now Portugal) and avoid coming to a battle 
wh the Romans. That the flower of the whole ca- 


ty ſhould be choſen, to form a body of three thou- 


fand horſe, with which Maſiniſſa ſnould over-run Hiſ- 
pania * Citerior, to aid the allies of the Carthaginians, 
ad ravage the countries of the enemy.“ After having 
formed theſe projects, they ſeparated in order to put 
7 in execution. And this is all that paſſed in Spain 
this year, | 


* This is ſpeaking after the Carthaginians. It ſeems natural to un- 
&rſtand by Hiſpania Citerior, what the Romans called Hiſpania Ulte- 
for, that is to ſay, from the Iberus to the Ocean. | 
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| 5 S EU T. H. 
Marcellus accuſed by bis enemies, defends imſelf with fi 
ces. The new Conſuls enter upon office. The Luc 
. Apollinares rendered annual. I he inhabitants of 4 
retium are obliged to give h:flages. The affair of U 
Tarentines is treated in the Senate. Affair of Livig 
A detachment ef the Romans fall into an ambuſcade 
 Hamibal's. New ambuſcade of Haunibal: Marcel 
is killedin it. Contraſt between Fabius and Marcelly 
Hannibal is ca!ght in his cwn ſnares at Salapia. 

cauſes the ſiege of Locri to be raiſed. The Conſul Cn 
pinus writes to the Senate, to inform is of the death i 
 Marcelius, and receives different orders from it. J. 
Reman fleet beats that of the Carthaginians near Cluj 
Aﬀairs of the Greeks, Death of the Conſul Criſp 
Claud. Nero aid M. Livius Cosſuls eleft. They « 

. reconciled, Provinces of the two Cinſuls. Cenf 
Place of the aſſemblies covered. T he Conſuls make ti 
levies with wauſual rigeur. Aſdrubal paſſes the A 
He bejjeges Placentia, Rough anſwer of Livius to I 
bius ſcarce prebable. Bedy of Nero's army. He gail 
a firſt vittory over Hannibal; and ſoon after a ſecond 
Letters from Aſarubal to Hannibal intercep ed. Bu 
deſign fermed by Nero. He ſets cut to join his cullgi 
Livius. Alarm of Rome upon the - news of Nero, dt 
. porture. He declares his deſign to his troops. N 
arrives at the camp of Livius, and joins his troops will 
thoſe of his cellegue. Battle with Aſdrubal. Total at 
feat of bis army : himſelf is killed. Aſdrubal's he 
thrown inlo Hannibal's camp. He retires to the exitt 
mity of Pruttium. Triumph of Livius and Nero. K 


fleftions upon Nero's enterprize, and the conduf of L 


VIUS 2 


; T ſeems, that as ſoon as Scipio began to appear 
8 543 action, the glory of all the other Roman General 
209. was in ſome eclipſe. That of Fabius ſtill ſuſtained i 
{elf however, and the taking of Tarentum, thoug 


more 
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do him honour. But the reputation of Fulyius fell 
entirely to the ground, and Marcellus was even in diſ- 
grace after having been defeated by the Carthaginians; 
beſides which, people were diſpleaſed with his having 
put his troops into quarters at Venuſia without wait- 
ing the end of the campaign, whilſt Hannibal kept 
the field, and marched through a great part of Italy. 
C. Publicius Bibulus, Tribune of the People, was 
his declared enemy. By continually exclaiming 
zoainſt him in all the aſſemblies of the People from 


more the effect of ſtratagem than force, did not fail to A. R. % 


Ant. 
209. 


the day he had been worſted by Hannibal, he had al- 


ready much hurt his reputation in the ſenſe of the Peo- 
ple; and they talked of nothing leſs than diveſting 
him of his authority, when his friends prevailed, that 
he ſhould leave one of his Lieutenants at Venuſia to 
command there in his place, whilſt he came to Rome 
to juſtify himſelf againſt the accuſations formed againſt 
him in his abſence. a | ee 

By accident Marcellus and Fulvius arrived at Rome 
the ſame day; the firſt to obviate the affront intended 
him; and the other, to preſide in the aſſemblies, 
which were ſoon to be held for the election of Conſuls. 


The affair of Marcellus came on in the Flaminian NM 
Liv. xxvii. 


Circus with a great concourſe of the People, and in 


the preſence of all orders of the Commonwealth. The Plut. in 


Tribune of the People not only attacked him, but the 
whole nobility. * He ſaid, that it was by their arti- 
fices, and deſigned delays, that Hannibal had conti- 
ned ten years in Italy, and ſeemed to have taken poſ- 


Marc. 314. 


ſion of it by a longer reſidence than he had ever 


made at Carthage. That the Roman people were well 
rewarded for having continued Marcellus in com- 
mand, whoſe army, twice beaten. by the enemy, en- 
jyed themſelves, and lived at their eaſe during the 
hole ſummer in the ſhade of the walls and houſes of 
Venufia.” Marcellus replied in few words, and with 
great nobleneſs, contenting himſelf with modeſtly re- 
peating his principal actions, the meer recital of which, 
vithout reflections or other proofs, was an entire apo- 
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. R 543- Iogy for him. But the principal citizens took his de. 
— fence upon themſelves in an higher tone, and ſpoke 


in his favour with abundance of force and freedom, 
They admoniſhed the people not to judge wore o 
Marcellus than the enemy himſelf, in accuſing him of 
cowardice, who was the only one of all their Generals 
that Hannibal had induſtriouſly ſhunned, and with 
whom he ſtill perſevered as carefully to avoid a battle, 
as he ardently ſought it with all the reſt. . | 
The ſentence was not ambiguous. Not only th 
Tribune's propoſal for diveſting Marcellus of the com: 
mand was rejected, but the next day all the centuries 
unanimouſly, elected him Conſul. We cannot but feel 
a ſecret indignation againſt the exceſſive licence of: 
Tribune, who obliges ſo great a man as Marcellus to 
appear before the People as a criminal, and there to 
5 an account of his actions. But it was this very 
licence, all vicious and blameable as it was, that hac 
long preſerved in Rome that liberty, which may b 
called the ſoul of the Commonwealth, in keeping the 
Generals and Magiſtrates within the bounds of thei 
duty by a juſt ſubordination, and an entire dependanee 
upon the authority of the People, and the ſovereignty 
of the laws. | C106 438 50 
Ihe People gave T. Quintius Criſpinus, who wa 
actually Prætor, to Marcellus for collegue. 
next day they created Prætors, P. Licinius Craſſus 
Dives, who was Pontifex Maximus; P. Licinius Va- 
rus, Sex. Julius Cæſar, and Q. Claudius Flamen. 
At the ſame time that the aſſembly was held, the 
people were in ſome anxiety about Hetruria, where 
an inſurrection was apprehended, and the Prætor upon 
the ſpot had ſent advice, that the city of Arretium 
ſeemed to be at the head of that defign. Marcellus 
was diſpatched thither immediately, and his preſence 
put an inſtant ſtop to the diſorders that had began td 
break cut. | | N 
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M. CLavpivs MarceLLus, V. FO A. R. ge. 
T. QoinT1vs Crispinus, _ 3 


Theſe two Conſuls entered upon office the eleventh Liv. xxvii- 
ear of the war with Hannibal. Both of them had 22 
al for their province, with the two armies that 
had ſerved under the Conſuls of the precedin 
year. The other Magiſtrates and Generals had ak 
their employment and province aſſigned them. The 
whole forces of the Commonwealth this year conſiſted 
of twenty-one legions, that is, of an hundred and five 
touſand foot, and fix thouſand three hundred horſe. 
The plague, with which Rome was at that time af- Liv. xxvii. 
ited, occaſioned the people to vow and perpetuate *3: 
he Ludi Apollinares, and to fix the day for celebrat- 
ng them, which was the fifth of July. 34 | 
The diſquiet increaſing every day in reſpect to the riv.xxvi. 
people of Arretium, the Senate wrote to the Propræ- 24 
or Tubulus, to demand hoſtages of them immediately, 
and ſent C. Terentius Varro thither to receive and 
bing them to Rome. As ſoon as the latter arrived 
wth ſome troops, he poſted guards at all the proper 
parts of the place, and having made the Senators come 
v the Forum, he ordered them to give hoſtages. 
Upon their demanding two days to conſider of it, he 
declared, that if they did not comply directly, he the 
text day would take away all the children of the Sena- 
os. He then gave orders, that the officers ſhould 
keep a good guard at the gates, that nobody might 
quit the city. The negligence with which this order 
Fa put in execution, gave ſeven of the principal Sena- 
ors opportunity to quit the place before night, with 
weir children. Their eſtates were confiſcated and 
us bd the next day; and from the remaining Senators 
ce [ix ſcore hoſtages were taken, who were carried to 
| tO Rome, and proper meaſures were taken to ſecure the 
city. 8 | | 
The affair of the Tarentines was afterwards Can- Liv. xxvii. 
kd in the Senate with abundance of warmth, in the . 
aue ke ence of Fabius. That General, who had _ — os 
mande 
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A.R..;44. manded in reducing them, uſed all his credit at th 
I of gon fk time to defend them. All the reſt had declared again 
them, and maintained that as they were no leſs crim 


nal than the Campanians, they ought to be puniſhedMjori 
with as much ſeverity. After great debates, de 
Senate, in conformity to the opinion of Manius Aci pet 
lius, decreed that a ſtrong garriſon ſhould be kept iel 
the place; that all the inhabitants ſhould be key jo. 
within the walls; and that in time, when the peace ol The 
Italy ſhould be reſtored, their affair ſhould be examine into 

7 - 2 "x tum 
They were noleſs divided in reſpect to the manner B 
Livius the Governor of the citadel of Tarentum ſhould je 
be treated. Some were for having a note of infamy i but 
upon him by a decree of the Senate, for having dei pr 
vered up the city to the enemy through negligene oc 
Others decreed him rewards, for having defended tus 
citadel during five years, and affirmed it was owing toll Dur 
him, that Tarentum had been re-taken. * Tha uit} 
<« true, ſaid Fabius ſmiling ; for if he had not loſt tha of t 

< city, I ſhould not have retaken it.” Nothing wall man 
determined in the affair. 9 thei 
The two Conſuls had joined each other in Apula they 

and incamped ſeparately between Venuſia and Bana fc 
at about a league from each other. Hannibal quitteſ that 
the country of the Locrians, and approached thei ther 
army. The Conſuls, who were both equally actw hay 
and warm, drew out their troops in battle almoſt ever cell 
day, not doubting but they ſhould terminate the w lim 
happily, if Hannibal ſhould dare to venture a batii * {: 
with the united armies of both the Conſuls. Tg © \ 
Carthaginian General was far from having any fue e 
deſign. He confined himſelf entirely to ſtratagem c 
the ſucceſs of which he had experienced, and though ther 
only of laying ambuſcades for the enemy. Con! 
Liv: xxvii As the two armies only ſkirmiſhed with each otheQ hun 
2: With various ſucceſs, the Conſuls believed, that dur who 
Marc. 31 f. ing this kind of inactivity they might form the ſieg i fon, 
of Locri; and in order to that, they ordered part 0 had 
the troops in garriſon at Tarentum, to inveſt Locri vv Nor 
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d, whilſt L. Cincius, the Prætor of Sicily, beſieged , R. 544 
— ſea. Hannibal, who had 5 — of _ 42530 
paſt, detached three thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horſe, with orders to poſt themſelves in ambuſcade in 
the way from Tarentum to Locri, in a valley under 
petilia. The Romans, who had not ſent out ſcouts, 
fell into this ſnare. The enemy killed about two 
thouſand of them, and took two hundred priſoners, 
The reſt having taken to flight, diſperſed themſelves 
into the country and the woods, and regained Taren- 
tum. „ | i 7 
Between the camp of the Carthaginians, and that of 
the Romans, there was an eminence covered with 
buſhes and full of hollows. The Romans were ſur- 
prized, that Hannibal, who had arrived firſt at ſo com- 
modious 2 had not occupied it: but That itſelf 
ms a reaſon, why they ſhould have ſuſpected it. 
During the night he had ſent ſome Numidian ſquadrons 
vith orders to keep cloſe in the day- time in the midſt 
of the wood, without ſtirring in the leaſt, that the Ro- * 
mans might not diſcover them, nor the brightneſs of 
their arms betray them. In the camp of Marcellus 
they thought and talked in a manner moſt capable of 
favouring the deſign of the enemy. They ſaid openly, 
that it was neceſſary to ſeize that hill, and to intrench 
there, becauſe if Hannibabprevented them, they would 
have the enemy over their heads. The Conſul Mar- 
lus was ſtruck with theſe reports; and addreſſing 
limſelf to his collegue : © Let us go to the place our- 
„ ſelves, ſaid he, with a ſmall number of horſe. 
* When we have examined the poſt with our own 
* eyes, we ſhall be more certain, in reſpect to the 
choice it is proper we ſhould make.” Was this 
tien a function for Generals and Conſuls? Crifpinus 
wnſented to it, and they immediately ſet out with two 
lundred and twenty horſe, all Hetrurians except forty, 
who were of Fregellæ. M. Marcellus, the Conſul's 
bn, and other officers, attended them. The enemy 
ad poſted a ſoldier, ſo as, without being ſeen by the 
Romans, he could perceive all the motions _— in 
: elr 
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R. 544. their army. That, centinel having made his ſign: 
Ant- © thoſe who were in ambuſcade ſuffered Marcellus h 
approach as far as the foot of the little hill. They 
then roſe up, and all together, railing great cries 
came on to charge the detachment of the Roma 
The Conſuls, ſeeing it equally impoſſible; to gain t 
eminence poſſeſſed by the enemy, or to return back, be 
ing ſurrounded on all ſides, choſe to defend themſehe 
courageouſſy. And they would have diſputed the vic 
tory longer, if the flight of the Hetrurians had not put 
the reſt into a conſternation. In the mean time, the 
Fregellani, abandoned by their companions, did not 
ceaſe to fight, as long as the Conſuls were at the 
head, and animated them by their diſcourſe and ex 


ample, But when they ſaw, that they were both; |.: 
wounded, and that Marcellus himſelf, after having ary 
been ran through with a lance, fell dying from h tere 
horſe, the few that remained fled with Criſpinus, wh, B 
had been ran into the body with two javeling, ani... 
young Marcellus, who was wounded. Aulus Manu ee n 
the legionary Tribune, and M. Aulius, one of nt 
commanders of the allies, were killed in the action dep! 
L. Arennius, the other, was taken priſoner. Five no 
| the Conſul's Lictors fell alive into the enemy's hands d 
| the reſt were either killed, or fled with the Conſul v0 
Forty- three of the horſe periſhed, either in the batt... 
or in flight. Eighteen remained priſoners. The cam bo. 
began to make ſome motions in order to go to tiene... 
Conſul's aid, when Criſpinus, with his collegue's ſon bre 
and the mournful remains of ſo unfortunate an exp c; 
| dition, were ſeen returning. | * ud 
fut in We cannot refuſe Marcellus the honour of having bn. 
Fab. 185. been one of the greateſt of the Roman captains. Fl; ;, 
 KanMarce bius and he equally contributed to preſerve the Com poſi 
monwealth : and it is with reaſon, that the one va ness 

called the Buckler,” and the other & the Sword, +0 
Rome. Fabius, of a firm and determinate diſpoſition  » 
never departed from the plan he had firſt formed =: 
which was abſolutely neceſſary, at leaſt in the begin  ;: 


ning, for re-inſtating affairs, and reyiving the oY 


* 
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coaches upon the ſhore, he made it his care, and ſuc- 


ade haughty and daring. Marcellus, on the con- 
rary, who was of an active and ſhining valour, made 
n impatience to fight ſucceed the conſternation with 
which the Romans had long been ſeized, and fo ex- 
ted their courage, as to make them capable, not 
only of not yielding the victory eaſily, but of diſput- 
n it obſtinately ; ſo that Hannibal met Marcellus 
every where in his way, like an impetuous torrent, 
that fruſtrated all his deſigns, and ruined all his enter- 
prizes. Thus the reſolution and conſtancy of the one, 
n keeping always upon the defenſive, with the auda- 
city and activity of the other, who riſqued every thing, 
xere the preſervation of Rome. 


of merit, the fate of Marcellus 
nantage to the wiſe ſlowneſs of Fabius. His“ death, 
dplorable in every light, 1s particularly fo, as it leaves 
mom to accuſe him of having expoſed his own perſon 
and that of his collegue, and at the ſame time the 
whole Commonwealth, to the danger of periſhing, by 
n activity that ſuited neither his age (for he was then 
above ſixty) nor the prudence he ought to have ac- 
qured in the great number of years he had been in the 
krvice. When a General's preſence is either neceſſary, 
o of great moment for the ſucceſs of an important 
and deciſive action, he ought not to ſpare his on per- 
bn, But when the advantage reſulting from an action 
8 not conſiderable, or he hazards every thing in ex- 
pling himſelf, this is not properly bravery, bur raſh- 
neſs and extravagance. He ought to remember, that 


Mors Marcelli, chm alioqui miſerabilis fuit, tum quod nec pro 
tte (major jam enim ſexaginta annis erat) neque pro veteris pruden- 
i ducis, tam improvidè ſe, collegamque & prope totam rempublicam 
in præceps dederat. Liv. | | 


there 


ded in it, inſenſibly to undermine the ſtrength of 
n enemy, whom the victories he had gained had 
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ence by degrees of the diſcouraged troops; and like AR. 544: 
river, which runs without noiſe, and continually en- Ant! 


208, 


But it muſt be owned, that if the glory of their lives Lr. xx. 
das almoſt equal, though in a _ different ſpecies piut in 
eems to give the ad- Marc. 
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E there is a wide difference between a General and a pr 
Ame. C.\ vate ſoldier : and ſhould expoſe. himſelf — 2 wh 
comes a General; as the head, not the hand > as hi 
who is to give orders, not as thoſe who are to put the 
Plut..in in execution. Euripides ſays in one of his pieces 
| Pelop. & that if it be neceſſary for a General to die, it Ought 
Marc, to be when he lays down his life in the arms of Vr 
tue; to ſignify that there is no true valour withoy 
wiſdom and prudence z and that only virtue, and n 
a vain deſire of glory, has a right over the life of 
General: becauſe the firſt duty of valour is to ſay 


App. in him, who faves others. Accordingly Appian ot T 
bell, An- ſerves, that Hannibal praiſed him as a - ſoldier, buff ti 
'3t blamed him very much as a General. orde 
Liv.xxvii Hannibal, to take the advantage of the ter no! 
28. which he well knew the death of Marcellus, and of t! 
Ap. 343. collegue's wounds, muſt have ſpread amongſt the Ro nib 
mans, marched immediately, and incamped with high igt 

army upon the eminence, at the bottom of which ti guat 
battle had been fought. He there found the body Lat 
Marcellus, and cauſed it to be interred. As to Cr oi 
pinus, terrified by his collegue's death and his π/au « : 
wounds, he retreated the following night to the to thei 

of the neareſt and higheſt mountains, where he fortifeſi the : 

his camp ſo as to make it impoſſible to be attacked oi mad 

any fide. 2 p. 

On this occaſion both Generals ſhewed abundance then 

of addreſs and prudence, the one in laying ſnares fu i e 

his enemy, and the other in avoiding them. I pall 

ring of Marcellus had fallen into the hands of Han «ull 

nibal with his body. Criſpinus, apprehending thai lub: 

he might uſe it to deceive the allies of the Common ente 

wealth, wrote advice to all the neighbouring cities falt 

that his collegue had been killed, and that Hanniba not! 

had the ſeal Marcellus uſed in his life in his hands i beat 

that in conſequence, they ſhould give no credit to 20 fon 

letters that ſhould come in the name and under the ſeii¶ cite 

of Marcellus. This precaution was wiſe, and not uſe. i mar 

leſs. The courier from Criſpinus was ſcarce arrived flat 


at Salapia, than a letter was received there from _ 
BEES nibal, 
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bal, but wrote in the name of Marcellus, to tell A RS 
them, that he would come to Salapia the next night; 2 | 
and that the ſoldiers of the garriſon ſhould hold them 
elves in readineſs to obey his commands, in caſe he 
hould have occaſion for them. The people of Sala- 
ja preſently perceived the cheat; and well affured, 
that Hannibal, inraged by their treachery, ſought oc- 
aſion to revenge it, as well as the loſs of his cavalry, 
they diſmiſſed HannibaPs meſſenger, who was a Ro- 
man deſerter, in order that they might take proper 
neaſures unobſerved againſt the deceit of their enemy. 
The officers poſted the inhabitants upon the walls of 
the city, and in all the places that required guards 
ordered the ſentinels and poſts to watch with the ut- 
noſt attention that night; and placed the beſt troops 
af the garriſon near the gate, where they judged Han- 
tibal would arrive, as he did towards the end of the 
ght. The Roman deſerters formed the advanced 
guard, armed in the Roman manner; and all talking 
Latin, called upon the centinels, and ordered them to 
pen the gate to the Conſul, who was upon the point 
of arriving. The centinels pretending to move at 
their bidding, made a great noiſe and ſtir in opening 
the gate. As the portcullis was down, they partly 
made uſe of levers and partly of cords for drawing it 
w. The deſerters no ſooner ſaw it high enough for 
them to go under it upright, than they came in crouds 
w enter. But when about ſix hundred of them had 
paſſed, the guards looſing the cords that kept the port- 
cullis ſuſpended, let it fall with a great noiſe. The in- 
habitants immediately fell upon the deſerters who had 
entered, and who carried their arms. negligently made 
alt behind their backs, like perſons who march with 
nothing to fear amidſt friends and allies : and others 
beat down thoſe who remained without the gate with 
ſtones, clubs, and darts. Hannibal, having been thus 
atched in his own net, retired in great confuſion, and 
marched towards Locri, in order to raiſe the ſiege of 
that city, which Cincius carried on vigorouſly with 
machines 
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3 of being able to keep it, when the news: of 


that marched with the utmoſt diligence; Fax the 
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machines of all kinds, that he had bag 4 


Sicily. 
Mago, who defended the place, was Almo in a 


e death of Marcellus gave him ſome hope. 
was ſoon increaſed by a courier from Hannibal, with 
advice that he had detached the Numidian c 

and was advancing himſelf to his aid with his infantry 


reaſon, as ſoon as he knew that the Numidiang were: 


upon the point of arriving by the ſignal given hun 
them from an eminence, he — wr cauſed that 
gates of the city to be opened, and attacked theabl 
liegers with a boldneſs and vigour that amazed then 
That ſurprize, and not the equality of forces, 
kept the advantage in ſome ſuſpence. But the Num 
dians no ſooner arrived, than the Romans were te 
and made to their ſhips, leaving the machines the? 


uſed in battering the walls of Locri in the poſleſionl 


of the Carthaginians. The fiege of that cih 


raiſed by Hannibal's arrival only. 


Liv. xxvii. 


29 


country of Bruttium, might make ſome — 


and his own danger. He told them, That he cou 


When Criſpinus received advice that the card 
nian General was ſet out for the country of the Brullll 
he ordered M. Marcellus the legionary Tribune, 
apparently had received only a ſlight wound, to 
the army his collegue had commanded to. Ven 
As for himſelf, he ſet out with his legions for Gapill 
in a litter, the motion of which he could ſcareꝶ 
port on account of his wounds, which were ve 
liderable. On his departure he wrote to the Senallf 
to inform it of the news of the death of his coli 


not come to Rome to preſide at the election ol 
giſtrates, becauſe, beſides the bad ſtate he was in, in 
effect of his wounds, he apprehended for the ei of 
Tarentum, upon which Hannibal, who was il 


That he deſired ſome of the moſt able Senators mi 
be ſent to _— with him.” = 


/ 
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The reading of this letter occaſioned at once great A 
1 for the death of one of the Conſuls, and no leſs 
main for the life of the other. They ſent Q, Fabius the 
n of Maximus to the army at Venuſia, and three de- 
duties to the Conſul, who were Sext. Julius Cæſar, 
J. Licinius Pollio, and C. Cincius Alimentus, who 
lad been returned ſome days from Sicily, They had 
ers to tell him, That if he could not come to Rome 
to preſide at the elections, he ſhould create a Dictator 
bold the aſſemblies in his ſtead. Re: 
During this ſame campaign, M. Valerius went from 
Keil to Africa, with a fleet of an hundred fail ; made 29 
Qdeſcent near Clupea, and ravaged all the country 
und it, without any reſiſtance. But he was ſoon 
Wliged to return on board his ſhips, becauſe he was 
Wormed, that the Carthaginian fleet of fourſcore fail, 
upon the point of arriving. He gave it battle in the 
rr of Clupea, and defeated it; and hav- 
big taken eighteen ſhips, and put the reſt to flight; h he 
Named to Lilybæum with great ſpoils. 
There was at the ſame time great movements in Liv. xxvii. 
tece, excited and fomented by the Romans, to find 30— 32. 
Fly employment at home. The Ætolians on one 
8 ſupported by the Romans, and Philip with the 

dans, were the principal actors in them. I have 
ker theſe events in the Ancient Hiſtory, to which 
more particularly belong. In the ſequel I ſhall 

© of what has moſt relation to the Roman Hiſtory. 
i the end of this year, the Conſul T. Quintius Liv. xxvii. 
s after having created a Dictator to hold the 33 · 
Emblies, died of his wounds. This Dictator was 
E Manlius Torquatus, who die Cn. Servilius 
weral of the horſe. 
|; bas the two Conſular armies were without Generals Ts ts 
ear the enemy, the firſt care of the Senators, every 33, 34+ 
ng elſe being poſtponed, was to elect Conſuls as ſoon 
bpofiible, whoſe prudence, as well as valour, might 
Ke them proof againſt Hannibal's ſtratagems. They 
Widered, «That all the loſſes, which had been ſui- 


during this war, were r to be imputed co 
0 x IV. | the 


5k xxvii. 
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A-R- 544- the raſh and impetuous characters of the Generals, 


208. 


Veturius and P. Licinius obliged him afterwards | 


' mercy, had ſpared the armies, who had not ſhared j 


at length threw off ſo tenacious a ſilence, to defe 
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who had commanded : but that particularly this laf 
year, the Conſuls, from having abandoned themſelyes 
too much to their ardor for coming to blows with Han 
nibal, had thrown themſelves into the precipice. But 
that the Gods, through an effect of their goodneſs and 


this fault, and had made the puniſhment due to thei 
temerity fall only upon the Conſuls. 7 
The Senators, on enquiring upon whom they ſhoul 
caſt their eyes for the Conſulſhip, were of opinion 
that C. Claudius Nero merited that honour preferab] 
to all others. But as, whilſt they confeſſed his excel 
lent qualities, he ſeemed of a diſpoſition too warm an 
enterprizing for the prefent conjunctures, and ſuch at 
enemy as Hannibal, they thought 1t neceſlary to giv 
him a collegue, whoſe coolneſs and prudence mig 
be capable to qualify his ardor. 525 

M. Livius, ſome years before, had been condemne( 
by a ſentence of the People, on the expiration of h 
Conſulſhip. He had reſented this 'affront ſo high) 
that he had retired into the country; and he had bee 
eight years without ſetting foot in Rome, refuſing | 
have any commerce with unjuſt and ungrateful citizen 
At the end of that time, the Conſuls M. Marcell 
and M. Valerius had at length prevailed upon him 
return to the city. But, confining himſelf within 
domeſtic affairs, he had no ſhare in thoſe of the pul 
lic; always retaining a ſad and dejected outfide, : 
ſuffering his beard and hair to grow. The Cenſors 


quit all theſe ſigns of affliction, and to come to d 
Senate. He complied with their authority 3 but whe 
ever affair was treated, he never opened his mouth, 6 
cept to expreſs his aſſent or diſſent to a queſtion. 


one of his relations in an affair of honour : this mig 
be the M. Livius Governor of Tarentum, of ub ©: 
we have ſpoken at the beginning of this year. 'F 
new conduct drew upon him the eyes and attention 
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Manlius had orders to croſs the ſea with the character 


ad as the Olympic games were to be celebrated dut- 
ng this + campaign, at which a great concourſe of all 
lie people of Greece were uſually aſſembled, he was 


A Vt parentum ſevitiam, ſic patriz, patiendo ac ferendo leniendam 
| iv. | _— 2s - 

I C Dodwell affirms and proves, that theſe games had been celebrated 
jon de year before. | 


af ambaſſador, to inſpect into what paſſed in Greece: 


S2 dete, 


259 
era de whole Senate. Every body made their own re- A. R. 544+ 
© 108 fections upon it. It was ſaid, That the People had * 
6 aſſed ſentence upon him unjuſtly. That it had been a 
Jan WM cry conſiderable loſs to the Commonwealth, tb have 

been deprived during 16 important a war of the aid 
and nd counſels of a man capable of being fo uſeful to it. 
ed hat the ſole means for making him amends for that 
thei fault was to elect him collegue to Nero.? 
| The People readily gave into this propoſal. Livius 
ou done oppoſed the unanimous 9 of the whole 
nion city. He reproached them with their inconſtancy. 
« You would not ſuffer yourſelves to be moved, ſaid 
« he to them, by my entreaties, nor the mournin 
an © outſide that ſuited the unhappy condition of an ac- 
| « cuſed perſon; and now you offer me the purple 
* painſt my will. You load the ſame man with ho- 
vol © nours, and diſgrace. If you thought me a man of 
« worth, why did you paſs ſentence upon me? If you 
nne believe me criminal, why do you confide a ſecond 
f © Conſulſhip to me, after having been deemed ſo bad 
ain the firſt ?” The Senate endeavoured to perſuade 

im, © by ſetting before him the example of Camil- 
l, who, when condemned to an unjuſt baniſhment, 

Gn jad returned from it to ſave Rome from the Gauls. 
They“ repreſented to him, that only mildneſs and pa- 
m fence were to be returned to the ill treatment a man 
n receives from his country, as to that from one's father 

yy " nother.” At length they overcame his reſiſtance, 
nd obliged him to accept the Conſulſhip with Nero. 
rs Three days after came on the election of Prætors. xv, xxvii; 


The diſtribution of the provinces was then made. T. 33. 
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A. R. 544. directed, if he could paſs with fafety through the quacY 


6 C. ters of the enemy, to repair to that aſfembly; and" 
there, to declare to the Sicilians, whom the war bal be 
obliged to quit their country, and to the citizens oil 
Tarcntum, whom Hannibal had baniſhed, that the Ro 0 
man people permitted them to return to their refpedinM. 
countries, and to re- poſſeſs the eſtates which had be II 
longed to them before the war. ene e the 
As the year upon which they were entering threaten ot 
ed the Commonwealth with the greateſt dangers, a l 
as there were no Conſuls actually in office, all ey u 
were turned upon thofe elect; and it was ardently d hea 
ſired, that they might draw lots as foon as poſſible, Gal 
order that each of them might know in good tim be 
which was to be his province, and the enemy wii” 
whom he ſhould have to dell. vt 
Liv. ibid. It was alſo thought neceſſary to reconcile them fu [ 
Val. Mas. to each other before they took the field, which pili” 
_ poſal was made by Fabius. The cauſe of their di lat 
ſion was, Nero's having given evidence againſt Liv” 
at the trial, wherein the latter was fentenced. Liyi ler 
had always ſhewn himſelf the moſt irreconcileable, H 0 
cauſe he conceived, that he had been deſpiſed a iſ") 
time of his diſgrace ; and contempt, in ſuch citcu ub 
ſtances, is much moſt offenſive. Accordingly he "nt 
poſed all inſtances made to him; even affirming th 77 
their divifion would be of advantage to the Commo 
wealth, as each of them would difcharge his functic 55 
with more zeal and application, and keep himfelf me 2 
upon his guard, in order not to give his enemy an a 
vantage. At length however he ſubmitted to the: 
thority of the Senate, and they were fincerely rec 
ciled on both ſides, as appeared in the ſequel. 6 Af 
praiſe for both Conſuls, but eſpecially for Liviu Conf 
Never was cauſe of enmity greater, or more affect. 
However the view of the public good, and regard been 
the requeſt of ſo many grave Senators, not only efa 
| | . 
* Quz fuerunt inimicitiæ graviores in civitate ? quas in viris fo wes, 
_fimis non ſolùm extinxit reip. dignitas & ipſorum, ſed etiam àd "tert:; 
citiam conſuetudinemqus traduxerunt. Cic. de provinc. Conſi Wii, ni, 
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n them all remembrance and reſentment af the paſt, A. R A 


9 


hut eſtabliſhed ſuch an union and good underſtanding * 


Juar 
% between them, as ſeemed the effect of an old and con- 
nt friendſhip, that had never known any interrup- 


1s on ” 
7 uon. . I 2 70 > X | 2 * 2 | 
fo Neighbouring provinces were not allotted the Con- 


Abe, (s had been done the preceding years) in which 
: they might act either ber or in concert with each 
ather : but they were ſent to the two extremities of 
laly, ſo that the one had the country of the Bruttii 
ad Lucania for his province, where he was to make 
bed againſt Hannibal; whilſt the other marched into 
4 Gallia Ciſalpina, to meet Aſdrubal: for advice had 


wy been brought, that he was upon the point of paſſing 
vl Alps, and this news gave abundance of diſquiet 


to the Romans. 15 | 

fu This year the Cenſors P. Sempronius Tuditanus and 11, ___.. 
> 2 ; F | IV. XXVII. 
o. Cornelius Cethegus compleated the Cenſus, and 36. 
+ that for the firſt time ſince the entrance of Hannibal \, 
no Italy, In this Cenſus the number of the citizens 


wirre an hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand, one hun- 
bed and eight, that is, almoſt leſs by one“ half than 
* | they were before the war. For the year before Han- 
wo ubal's entrance into Italy, the number of the citizens 
MY mounted to two hundred and ſeventy thouſand two 
| undred and thirteen, _ | : 3 

mo This year the part of the Forum called Comitium 


cio covered with a roof; the tribunal for harangues was 
this place near the Curia, where the Senate aſſembled. 


f me 

by M. CLavpivs NERO. ; An 
oy M. Livivs, II. „ Oy 
Gr After the ſeveral religious duties were diſcharged, the zu. xvii. 
AVIV Conſuls thought only of levying the ſoldiers ; which 38. | 
_ hey did with more exactneſs and ſeverity than had 
75 deen uſed the preceding years. The arrival of a new 

e 


is fo A Minor aliquanto numerus. We ſee here that aliquantus ſome- 
* nes ſignifies multus: as alſo in this paſſage of Cicero. Auri navem 
nil. vertat gubernator, an palez ; in re Aliquantum, in gubernatoris in- 
Es Wa nihil intereſt, Parad, iii. 1. a LA 


83 enemy 
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A. R. $45. enemy in Italy had greatly increaſed the fear and an 

| Ant, C. Liety of thoſe Generals, and the conſiderable diminu 

| ——_ tion of the number of the youth rendered the leit 
much more difficult. 5 OD 

Every body was of opinion, that the Conſuls ſhoul 


take the field immediately. For it was judged nece bh 

ſary that the one ſhould be in a condition to oppo 1 
Aſdrubal, as ſoon as he came down from the Alps, t i 
prevent him from joining the Ciſalpine Gauls and t on: 

| toon ogy who only waited the occaſion to decla Ee! 
againſt the Romans; and that the other ſhould fi . 
Hannibal ſo much employment in the country oft N 
Bruttii, where he was, that he ſhould not be able Wl er 
march to join his brother. To haſten their departu 5 

and remove all difficulties, the Senate gave them f l. 
power to chuſe out of the armies ſuch troops as the . 
thought fit, to make ſuch exchanges as they ſhout: 
judge neceſſary, and remove the officers and (oldie t 

from one province to another, as they ſhould def - 

moſt proper for the good of the Commonwealth. I li 
Conſuls uſed this permiſſion with great unanimity, I :... 

in concert. | „ thet 
Some authors obſerve, that Scipio ſent very con drr 
derable aids from Spain to Livius, viz. eight thouſiſi bee. 
Spaniards. and Gauls, two thouſand Romans detachi dat 

from one of his legions, and about eighteen hund no 
horſe, half Spaniards half Numidians ; and that I och. 
Lucretius was appointed to carry this reinforcement cf: 
Italy by ſea. And allo that C. Mamilius ſent him abo aeg 
four thouſand ſlingers and archers from Sicily. fort 
Liv.xxvii. The letters received at that time by the Senate fr Di 
$9. the Prætor Porcius, who was actually in Ciſalp aur 
App - 343- Gaul, much increaſed the diſquiet occaſioned by { of 1 
approach of Aſdrubal. They ſaid, that he had wh Alp 
his winter-quarters, and was actually paſſing the A Par: 

That the Ligurians had formed a body of eight the put 
ſand men, who would not fail to join his army as f ope 

as it ſhould arrive in Italy, unleſs troops were ſent Al 
keep them employed in their own country. That foo! 


for him, he would advance as much as poſſible "1 
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zut expoſing fo weak an army as his. Theſe letters A. R. 54% 
abliged the Conſuls to haſten their levies, and to re- 9 
ar to their provinces ſooner than they intended, in 
nder that each of them might keep his enemy in his 
rovince, and to hinder. the two brothers from joining. 
What contributed molt to the ſucceſs of this deſign, 
nech z the opinion of Hannibal himſelf. For, though 
"POW e was in hopes that his brother would arrive this cam- 
raign in Italy, yet, when he reflected upon all he had 
fred himſelf for five months together, during which 
e had the places as well as the people to overcome, 
he did not ſuppoſe, that he would paſs with ſo much 
of ti. as he did. And theſe thoughts kept him the lon- 


ol ger in his winter-quarters. | 
ne Bur Aſdrubal found much fewer difficulties and ob- 
* lacles in paſſing thoſe mountains, than had been ge- 


erally expected, and he had apprehended himſelf. 
For not only the people of Auvergne, and ſoon after 
l the other States of Gaul and of the Alps received 
bim, but alſo followed him to the war. And beſides 
lis brother's having levelled the ways, which were be- 
vag fore impracticable, the inhabitants of the country 
themſelves, in effect of ſeeing bodies of men pals 
through the midſt of them during twelve years, were 
become more tractable, and leſs ſavage. +, For before 
that time, having never ſeen any ſtranger upon their 
mountains, and not quitting them themſelves to viſit 
other countries, they had no commerce with the reſt 
of mankind. And at firſt, not knowing Hannibal's 
delign, they had imagined, that it was againſt their 
forts and huts, and that he was come to take away 


+ ther cattle, and make ſlaves of their perſons. But 
9 during the twelve years that Italy had been the theatre 


of war, they had had time to comprehend, that the 
Alps was only a paſs: that two powerful nations, ſe- 
parated by an immenſe tract of ſea and land, were diſ- 


aq puting empire and glory with each other. And this Applic 
ent opened and facilitated Aſdrubal's paſſage over the 
Alps. He brought with him forty-eight thouſand 


foot, eight thouſand horſe, and fifteen elephants. 
8 4 But 
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But his forming the ſiege of Placentia, made bim tu. 


t ©. loſe all the advantage he might have derived from his Ml ho- 


diligence. He believed, that he ſhould eaſily make de 


himſelf maſter of a city ſituated in the midſt of a plain; Ml (te: 


and that, by the ruin of fo illuſtrious a colony, he Wl fg 
ſhould ſpread terror throughout all the reſt. And this ef 
vain attempt was not only prejudicial to himſelf, bur WM co 
to Hannibal. For the latter, ſeeing that Afdrubal, ] 


after having arrived much ſooner in Italy than there ¶ pul 


was reaſon to expect, amuſed himſelf before Placentia, WM © 
did not think it proper, to quit his winter-quarters {Ml tho 
immediately; and beſides he remembered the little Li 
ſucceſs of his deſigns upon Placentia after the viftory WM kn 
at Trebia. | e on ets 
The Romans, when they ſaw their Conſuls take 
quite different routes on quitting Rome, were alſo d- ti 
vided in their diſquiet, as between two wars, which pre 
they had to ſuſtain at the ſame time. They remem-W © t 
bered the calamities which Hannibal alone had occa- © t 
ſioned in Italy. Could they hope that the Gods would * { 
be fo propitious to grant them victory over two ſuch Suc 
enemies at once? They reflected, that hitherto they © 
had ſupported themſelves only with an alternative « 
loſſes and advantages, which had reciprocally bal. 
Janced each other. That the Commonwealth, cruſhed 
by their defeats at Thraſymenus and Cannæ, had been 
in a manner reinſtated by the good ſucceſs of her arms 
in Spain. That the loſs of the two Scipios defeated 
and kilted immediately after each other with their ar- 


mies in the ſame country, had been followed very cloſe * 
by ſeveral advantages gained by Rome in _—_ and C. 
Italy. Beſides which, the diſtance of Spain from Italy, un 
where this misfortune had happened, had given the T 
Romans time to breathe. But that they had now ac. Ner 
tually two wars to ſuſtain at the ſame time in the very bet 
heart of Italy: that they had upon their hands tw . 
formidable armies commanded by the two moſt illul-Wi t a 
trious Generals of the Carthaginians; and that the. 1 
weight of the danger, which was ſeparate before, fell vint 
now entirely upon one and the ſame place. That of de 


two 
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im mo brothers he who ſhould firſt be victorious, knew A. R. 545. 
his MW tow to join the other immediately.“ The very recent 
ake deaths of the two laſt Conſuls ſtill augmented their con- 
5 ternation, and preſented to their minds only ſad pre- 
aces for the time to come. Such were the anxious 
elections made by the Romans in accompanying the 
Conſuls, according to cuſtom, at their departure. | 
Livy tells us that Fabius, always intent upon the xy. xvi. 
public good, and never loſing light of the plan he had 40. 
{ happily followed in making war with Hannibal, | 
thought it incumbent upon him to adviſe the Conſul 
Livius before he ſet out, to hazard nothing, till he 
knew the genius and force of the enemy he was going 
zainſt, ** I ſhall give battle, replied Livius abrupt- 
« ly, the moment I ſee the enemy.” And upon Fa- 
tius's aſking, what might be his motive for ſuch great 
precipitation: *I ſhall either, ſays the Conſul, have 
| « the glory of overcoming the enemy, or ſhall have 
« the grateful, though perhaps not the allowable plea- 
« ſure, of avenging myſelf upon my fellow-citizens.” 
duch diſpoſitions, if they came really from the heart 
of Livius, muſt have given the Romans reaſon to ap- 
prehend every thing, and a very bad idea of him. But 
lis conduct will reſemble this diſcourſe in nothing, and 
make it more than probable that it never eſcaped him. 
And indeed the advice ſeems to have ſuited Nero much 
better, who was of a warm and impetuous genius, than 
tis collegue, who had been expreſsly choſen to tem- 
per the other's vivacity. | | 
Before Nero arrived in his province, the Prætor 
C. H6ſtilius attacked Hannibal upon a march, killed 
amoſt four thouſand men, and took nine enſigns. 
Hoſtilius, on his way to Capua, met the Conſul 
Nero near Venuſia. There, that General out of the 
belt troops of the two armies formed a body of forty 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe, 
oat againſt Hannibal. 
The latter, having drawn his troops out of their Liv. xxvii. 
fell Vinter-quarters, and the cities of Bruttium, where 41, 42- 
it of they had been in garriſon, marched to Grumentum in 
tyo | Luucania, 
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AR. 545. Lucania, in hopes of retaking the cities of that coun. 


tC. try, which fear had obliged to return to the pany or n 
207- * Romans. The Conful alſo repdired/ Md n g 
Venuſia, having cauſed all the places through which a 
he paſſed to be viewed, and incamped fifteen hundred 
paces from the enemy. Between the Roman camp u 


and that of the Carthaginians, there was a plain, com- 
manded by an hill entirely uncovered, which the Ro- 
mans had on their right, and the enemy on their left, 
This eminence gave no umbrage to either ſide ; be- 
cauſe as it had neither wood nor hollow upon it, it was 
not fit for ambuſcades : ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes paſſed 
on both ſides of it in the midſt of the plain. Net 
ſeemed to have no other end, but to keep back Han- 
nibal, and to prevent him from getting away : Han- 


nibal, on the contrary, being deſirous to open himſelf 15 
a free paſſage, uſed all poſſible endeavours to bring * 
Nero to a battle. The Conſul at that time employed 4 
the Stratagems againſt Hannibal, which he had ſo often cf 
uſed againſt the Romans, and detached a body of in- en 
fantry from his army, conſiſting of five cohorts and b. 
* ten companies, and ordered them to go up the hill 10 
during the night, and from thence down into the val- of 
ley behind it, and to lie hid there; a ſtratagem which zi 
he thought the more likely to ſucceed, as ſo naked andi m. 
uncovered a hill gave leſs room to fear a ſurprize. He m 
fixed a time with the two officers, who commanded ce 
the detachment, when they ſhould quit their ambuſ al 
cade, and attack the enemy. | : 
As to him, at ſun-riſe, he drew up all his troops i fn. 
battle, both horſe and foot. At the ſame moeznen th 
Hannibal alſo gave his the ſignal of battle. They im. 90 
mediately flew to their arms, and haſtily quitted theit 4 
intrenchments, croſſing the plain to charge the enemy ga 
Nero ſeeing that they advanced with more heat tha zn. 
order and diſcipline, commanded C. Aurunculejus t an. 
* Additis quinque manipulis. The Maniple formed two companies ful 
The cohort conſiſted of three maniples. Every maniple was compor( We 
of ſix ſcore men of the Haſtati and Principes, and fxty only of th Cit 


Triarii. 
| mak 
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make the horſe of the third legion move forwards, of AR og. 
which he was Tribune, with as much impetuoſity as — 
vas poſſible againſt the Carthaginians, being aſſured, 
that diſperſed as they were in the plain, it would be 
ay to break and defend them, before they could draw 
up in order.. ee ee e 

Hannibal had not quitted his camp, when he heard 
the cries of the ſoldiers engaged, and immediately ad- 
vanced with all his troops. The horſe, whom Nero 
had cauſed to act from the beginning, had already 
ſpread terror throughout the foremoſt of the Cartha- 
ginians. The firſt legion and almoſt an equal body 
of the allies began alſo to fight. The Carthaginians in 
diſorder came to blows with the Roman horſe and foot, 
23 chance brought them on on both ſides, The rein- 
forcements ſent continually to ſupport the moſt ad- 
vanced, inſenſibly augmented the engagement and the 
diſorder. Notwithſtanding the confuſion and terror 
of the Carthaginians, Hannibal, as an old and experi- 
enced captain, could have drawn up all his troops in 
battle, who were themſelves capable of ſeconding his 
ability, from their long experience of war, if the cries 
of the Roman cohorts and companies, who charged 
him deſcending from the hill in the rear, had not 
made him apprehend that they would cut off his com- 
munication with his camp. And this entirely diſcon- 
certed the Carthaginians, and obliged them to fly on 
all ſides. | | | 

The ſlaughter was the leſs, becauſe the nearneſs of 
their camp afforded them an immediate refuge againſt 
the Roman cavalry, who purſued them with great vi- 
gour at their heels, whilſt the troops that came down 
trom the hill of an eaſy deſcent, had charged them in 
tank. However, they killed above eight thouſand, 
and took ſeven hundred priſoners, with nine enſigns : 
and though the elephants had been of no uſe in a con- 
tuſed battle, as this was, four of them were killed and 
two taken. The victors loſt only five hundred men, 
Citizens and allies, 
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The next day Hannibal lay ſtill in his camp. Nen 
drew up his army in battle: but ſecing no enemy ap- 
pear, he ordered them to. gather the ſpoils of the ene. 
my, and to lay the bodies of their fellow-ſoldiers in an 
heap, in order to their interment. | Several days ſuc- 
ceſſively the Conſul advanced to the gates of the Car. 
thaginian camp with ſo much boldneſs, that he ſeemed 
to intend to attack it; till at length Hannibal, having 


cauſed abundance of fires to be kindled, and ſeyeril 
tents to be pitched, in the part of his camp next the 
enemy, retired about midnight; leaving a ſmall num. 
ber of Numidians, with orders to ſnew themſelves at 
the gates and upon the intrenchments, whilſt he with 


the reſt of the army marched towards Apulia. 


The next morning, the Roman army, as uſual, ad. 
vanced in order of battle. The Numidians having ap- 


peared for ſome time upon the works, as they had 
been ordered, to amuſe the Romans, ſet out full ſpeed 


to rejoin the groſs of their army. The Conſul per. 
ceiving a great ſilence in the camp of the Carthagi- 
nians, and that even thoſe he had ſeen in the morning, 


going to and fro at the gates, had alſo diſappeared, he 


ſent in two of the horſe, who having carefully examined 
all parts of it, brought back advice, that Hannibal 
had abandoned it entirely. The Conſul then entered 
it with all his troops, and having given them only 


time to run over and plunder it, he made them return 


Liv. xxvii. 
42. 


to his own camp before night. A 
The next day, early in the morning, he ſet out; 
and following the route of the enemy by forced 
marches, he came up with them near Venufia, where 
he gave them battle again, and killed two thouſandof 
the Carthaginians. Hannibal decamped from thence, 


and marching during the night only upon eminences, 
to avoid coming to blows with the enemy, got to Me- 


tapontum. He immediately made Hanno, who com- 
manded in that country, ſet out with a ſmall detach- 
ment to make new levies in the country of the Bruttl 
and having joined the reſt of that officer's troops with 
his own army, he returned the ſame way he came to 


Venulia, 
7 
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um. Nero had continued to purſue him; and when 


he marched towards Metapontum, he had made Q. 


Fulvius enter Lucania, not to leave that country with- 
out defence ‚ ‚ο I eee e e ee OF ee 
Hannibal now makes but a ſad figure, very diffe- 
rent from that he had made in the firſt year of the war. 
He had no reſource left but the arrival of his brother, 


and he expected news from him with impatience. 


Venuſia, and from thence advanced as far as Canu- A. R. 
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205. 


Aſdrubal, after having been obliged to raiſe the Liv. WE”? 


lege of Placentia, had diſpatched four Gauliſh and 43. 


two Numidian horſe, with letters to Hannibal. Thoſe 
ſoldiers, having ſucceſsfully paſſed through the whole 
length of Italy, though always in the midſt of enemies, 
when they were juſt upon the point of arriving, in en- 
devouring to join Hannibal, who was then retreating 


towards apontum, they were carried by ways they | 


dd not know as far as Tarentum. There, they were 


taken by ſome foragers of the Roman army in the 


country, and brought to the Proprætor Q. Claudius. 
They at firſt endeavoured to elude his queſtions by 
evraſive anſwers: but the fear of the torments, which 
he ſhewed to them, having foon forced them to ſpeak 
the truth, they confeſſed, that they were carrying let- 
ters to Hannibal from his brother Aſdrubal. Clau- 
dus immediately ſent theſe horſemen to the Conſul 


Nero under a good guard, and made them deliver the - 


letters to him ſealed as they were. He found by them 
that Aſdrubal intended to join his brother in Umbria; 
and was further informed of the deſigns of that Gene- 
ral by the queſtions he aſked the prifoners, and their 
anſwers. But he was convinced that, in the preſent 
conjuncture, the Conſuls ought not to content them- 
ſelves with making war after the cuſtomary manner, 
by each keeping within the bounds of his own pro- 
vince, in order to oppoſe the enemy preſcribed him 
by the Senate. That it was neceſſary to form ſome 
great, bold, new, and unforeſeen defign ; which would 
ave no leſs terror to the Romans than to the Cartha- 
Simans; but of which the ſucceſsful execution might 

| change 
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than unexpected. This deſign was to deceive Hanni. pr 


change the alarms. of the firſt into a Joy no leſs gren 


bal, by leaving his camp near him always in the fame # 
appearance, ſo that he might believe the Conſul pre. 
ſent; to march in perſon the whole length of Italy in Wl R. 
order to join his collegue, and overpower Aſdrubal; 
and afterwards to return into his camp, before Han. 
nibal ſnould diſcover his abſence. 4 


Nero ſent Aſdrubal's letters to the Senate, with ad- 
vice of what he had reſolved to do. He added ſeveril WM the 
other precautions, which he thought proper to be hin 

taken in the preſent conjuncture. At the ſame time of 
he diſpatched ſome horſe into all the countries through Wl ;, : 
which his army was to paſs, with orders in his name tho 
to the inhabitants of the towns and countries, to pre- con 
are proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his troops, with of 
— and other carriage- beaſts for the ſoldiers, who l 
ſhould be fatigued and incapable to march, As for 5:1 
him, he choſe the beſt troops of his whole army, and |, 
of them formed a body of ſix thouſand foot and 0 
thouſand horſe, to whom he gave out, that his deſign xcq 
was to attack a city of Lucania in the neighbourhood pr 
of his camp, and ſurprize the Carthaginian garriſon in no 
it; and ordered them to be ready to march on the ft v 
notice. He ſet out in the night, and took his route by able 
the way of Picenum, having left Q. Catius one of hu ſna 
lieutenants to command in his abſence. , my. 
The news of the Conſul's deſign and departure oc- gew 
caſioned no leſs conſternation at Rome, than it had i + 
been in ſome years before, when Hannibal incampedall yi; 
before the gates of the city. They did not know he- port 
ther to praiſe or blame ſo bold an undertaking. They nin 
thought, it was only to be judged of from the event; the 
which is an evident injuſtice, but uſual amongſt men. vic 
„They exaggerated the dangerous conſequences of an judg 
enterprize, which ſeemed to give up a camp left with- i i: 
out a General or forces as a prey to Hannibal; an en- 
terprize which could ſucceed only in effect of deceiving » « 
the moſt vigilant and penetrating General, that even pr 
was, What would happen, ſhould Hannibal be impe] 


prized 
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ized of Nero's march, and ſhould either reſolve to A. R. 549 
purſue him with his whole army, or artack his camp — 5 


it as a prey and without defence. They called to 
mind the dreadful defeats, which had brought the 
Roman power to the very brink of ruin; and that at 


a time, When they had only one General and one army 
v oppoſe; whereas now they had two Punic wars upon 


their hands, two great armies, and in a manner two 
Hannibals. For they equalled Aſdrubal with his bro- 


ther, and were even ſtudious to find reaſons for giving 
him the preference . And, following the impreſſions 


of fear, which is always ingenious in placing things 
in the worſt light, they magnified every thing in their 
thoughts that was in favour of the enemy, and on the 
contrary leſſened all that might give themſelves hopes 
of ſucceſs.” “ | e "FF RS 


In the mean time Nero had began his march. At Liv.xxvii. - 


irſt he had not informed his ſoldiers, whither he was 45. 


kading them. When he was far enough on his way 
to make known his deſign to them without danger, he 
xquainted them with it, adding, That no enter- 
prize ever was more dangerous in appearance, nor 
more ſafe in reality. That he led them to certain vic- 
tory; as his collegue's army, being already formid- 
able in itſelf, could not fail, with the addition of a 
(mall reinforcement, to be an over-match for the ene- 
my. That the ſurprize only which the unexpected 
news of the arrival of a ſecond - Conſul with an army 
n the moment of battle, ſufficed to ſecure them the 
victory. That + in war all things depend upon re- 
port, and that the ſlighteſt circumſtances often deter- 
mine the reſolution or fear of an army. That as for 


the reſt, they would have the whole glory of a ſucceſs, 


waich mankind, according to their uſual manner of 
judging, always entirely aſcribe to thoſe who 'come 


laſt to the aid of others. That they themſelves ſaw, 


Omnia majora etiam vero preſidia hoſtium, minora ſua, metu in- 
terprete ſemper in deteriora inclinato, ducebant. Liv. .... _ :. 
, T Famam bellum confecere, & parva momenta in ſpem metumque 
impellere animos. Liv, 1 92 „„ ik 


4 with 
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A. R. 545- with what ardour the ſeveral ſtates through which th 
_— paſſed came out to meet them: That they heard th, 
praiſes they gave their valour, and the vows they mad 
for their proſperity.” . | e 
Liv. xxvii. And accordingly, all the ways through which the kir 
46. paſſed were lined with crouds of men — women fron eith 
all the adjacent countries, who mingled yows and 
prayers with praiſes; extolling the bravery of the en 
terprize, and imploring the Gods for their ſucceſ 
There was a kind of diſpute in point of generoſity be 
tween the people and the ſoldiers; the former deſiring 
to give with abundance, and the latter to receive nol va 
thing more than was neceſſary. , In conſequence, ti cel 
courage and ardour of Nero's troops increaſing per ¶ ut 
petually, they arrived in ſix or ſeven days by force 
marches near the camp of Livius. Nero ſenſ tent 
couriers before, to inform Livius of his approach, au ie 
to aſk him, whether he thought it proper for him rah 
Join him in the day or in the night, and if they ſhoul 
incamp together, or ſeparately. His collegue thoug Nun 
it beſt, that he ſhould join him in the night. T ec 
better to amuſe the enemy and conceal the arrival of ti lan. 
reinforcement, it was reſolved, that the camp of L ic 
vius ſhould have no greater extent than before; a ig 
that Nero's officers, horſe and foot, ſhould be receives e 
and lodged each with thoſe of their own rank. _ - | 
Nero's troops entered the camp with the favour « 
filence and the night. The joy of the two armies . 
mutual. The next day a council of war was held, 
which the Prætor L. Porcius was preſent. He was in 
camped in the neighbourhood of the Conſuls ; ani t 
even before their arrival, keeping his army upon em 
nences, he had ſometimes faced the enemy in the nar 
ro defiles to diſpute their paſſage, ſometimes attacket 
them in flank or rear, and had uſed all the method 
the art of war ſuggeſts for a weaker enemy to harral 

one ſtronger and more powerful. 
In the council moſt were of opinion, < that the bat 
tle ſhould be deferred for ſome days, to give Nett 
and his ſoldiers time to reſt after their fatigue, — . 
| 0 
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enterprize, which expedition would render infalli- 
ly ſucceſsful, might not be rendered void, and raſh, 
delay. He repreſented, that Hannibal, lulled by 


ther followed him, nor attacked his camp. That 
they acted with diligence, they might hope, that 
\Grubal would be defeated, and himfelf returned to 
is camp, before Hannibal made any movement. 
That to give the enemy any time, was to abandon to 
Hannibal the camp oppoſed to him, and to open him 
way for joining his brother. That therefore it was 
xcefary to give battle immediately, and to take ad- 
jatage of the error both of the abſent and preſent ene- 
y who were equally ignorant of the numbers and 
length of thoſe they had to deal with: the former 
kleving them greater, and the latter leſs, than they 
rally were.“ | 5 | 


pared to engage. But as an able General, whoſe vi- 
glance nothing eſcapes, having obſerved old ſhields, 
wich he had not ſeen before, and ſome horſes more 
tioved and lean than the reſt, and judging even by 


e lis eye, that the number of the enemy was greater than 

- Whodnary, he cauſed the retreat to be ſounded, and re- 
ur o8Ffuned into his camp. He omitted nothing for clear- 
va ng up his doubts, and from the accounts brought in 
d, e thoſe he ſent to ſcout, he knew, that the Conſul's 


amp was not actually of greater extent than before, 
or that of the Prætor Porcius; and this gave him 
ime perplexity. But being informed, that the ſignal 
lad been given but once in the camp of Porcius, and 
ice in that of the Conſul ; that experienced captain, 
Wo had been accuſtomed to make war with the Ro- 
mans, no longer doubted, but that the two Conſuls 
had joined each other. | 
This gave him dreadful anxiety in reſpe& to what 
ud befallen his brother. He could not imagine, what 


2 however very real, that ſo great a captain as Han- 
ol. IV. 


{kind of charm, which could not continue long, had 


nibal 
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This opinion took place, and they quitted the x.;y. 3 
amp in order of battle. Aſdrubal alſo onchis ſide pre- 4749. 
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Wie **5, 5 nibal could be amuſed to ſuch a degree, as not 
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trench himſelf there: but ſeeing it impoſſible to am 


front, and placed the Gauls, who were the weak 
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the 
Th 


know where the General and the army he had toc 
with, were. He concluded, that his brother m 
certainly have received ſome conſiderable blow, 2 
he was much afraid, that he had come too late to} 
aid. . — ii 
In theſe ſad thoughts, he cauſed all the fires in Mee. 
camp to be put out, and ordered his troops to deca 
In the diſorder of a precipitate march in the night, ¶ N nor 
guides made their eſcape; fo that the army, v | 
did not know the country, wandered at firſt at a v equz 
ture through the lands; and ſoon after moſt of t 
ſoldiers, overwhelmed with ſleep and fatigue, abe 
doned their colours, and laid themſelves down on bo 
ſides along the way. Aſdrubal halting till ĩt was lig 
ordered his troops to continue their march along 
Metaurus, and did not advance far in effect of folle 
ing the winding banks of that river, which he inte 
ed to paſs as ſoon as he could; but he could find me 
ford, which gave the enemy time to come up v. 
him with their three armies. | 
All the united troops were drawn up in batt 
Nero commanded the right, Livius the left, andt 
Prætor the main body. Aſdrubal had began to ſei 
an eminence not far from the river, with deſign to Iran 


a battle, he did all that could be expected from 
preſence of mind and valour of a great Captain. 

immediately occupied an advantageous poſt, and dip a 
up his troops on a narrow ground, giving them met 
depth than breadth. He poſted the elephants in por 


art of his troops, on the left, where they were | 
rained by the eminence of which I have ſpoke. 7 
took upon himſelf the command of the right wing wies or 
the Spaniards ; old troops, in whom he repoſed me 
confidence. And laſtly, he poſted the Ligurians 
the centre immediately behind the elephants.” m p: 

Aſdrubal began the attack, fully determined 
conquer or die on this occaſion, and marched agu 


2 
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ſery valiant troops, animated by the preſence of the 
wo Generals, fought with invincible obſtinacy ; and 
:was long before victory declared on either ſide. | 
The elephants had at firſt put the front of the cen- 
re of the Romans into ſome diſorder ; but afterwards, 
te cries raiſed by both ſides, when the battle became 
nore hot, terrified them to ſuch a degree, that it was 
o longer poſſible to govern them, and they turned | 
equally againſt the two armies.” 

Nero having made ineffectual endeavours to aſcend 
te hill, which he had in front, and finding it impoſ- 


e to come at the enemy on that ſide: How ! ſaid 
lg de to his troops, not being able to bear this inacti- 
g rity any longer, are we come fo far, and with fo 
de much diligence, to ſtand with our arms acroſs, and 


to be meer ſpectators of a battle? Upon this he 
mediately ſet out with the greateſt part of the right 
> will, moving behind the rear of the army quite round 
; charged the right wing of the Carthaginians ob- 
quely ; and ſoon, extending his front, took the ene- 
y in the rear. Hitherto the battle had been doubt- 
But when the Spaniards, and ſoon after the Li- 
urans, ſaw themſelves attacked at once in front, 
ns, and rear, the defeat was total, and they were 
to pieces. The ſlaughter ſoon extended to the 
jul, who made ſtill leſs reſiſtance. Overcome with 
ey and fatigue, under which all ancient writers ob- 
unge that nation apt to fink eaſily, they could ſcarce 
port the weight of their bodies and arms: and as 
ea nas about ndon, parched at once with heat and 
re t, they ſuffered themſelves to be killed or taken, 
Hut giving themſelves the trouble to detend their 
g or liberty. 
d more elephants were killed bs their guides them- 
ians nes than by the enemy. Thoſe guides were each of 
em provided with a ſharp-pointed knife and a mal- 
nnd when they ſaw thoſe beaſts grow mad, and 
agu could manage them no longer, they drove in knife 
3 ife 


te left wing of the Romans commanded by Livius. A R. 54, 
The battle was hotteſt here. On both ſides old and — 
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left to carry home the news of their defeat, ande 


Liv. xxvli. Nero, the night after the battle, ſet out to 


50. 


A.R. 545. knife with the mallet between the two ears in the plu 
where the neck is joined to the head. This was the 


able to ſurvive ſo many thouſand men, who had quittec 
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moſt certain and immediate way for killing them 
when they became ungovernable ; and it was Aſdru Neft 
bal's invention. WIRD e 
That General this day added the 8 glory te 
all the other great actions of his life. He led on hi 
diſmayed and trembling ſoldiers to a battle with ; 
enemy that exceeded them both in number and ref 
lution. He animated them by his words, he ſuſtained 
them by his example, he employed prayers and threat ena 
to rally thoſe who fled, till finding at length that vic 
tory declared entirely for the Romans, and not bein 


their country to follow him, he threw himſelf into th 
midſt of a Roman cohort, where he fell worthy of hun 
ſon of Amilcar, and the brother of Hannibal. eri 

This battle was the bloodieſt of all this war, -an( 
both by the General's death, and the ſlaughter mad nc 
of the Carthaginian troops, it was a kind of repriz 
for the defeat of Cannæ; and Appian obſerves that 
was to conſole, and make the Romans amends i 1 
that terrible loſs, that God granted them fo conſide e b. 
able an advantage on this occaſion. Fifty- ſix thouſan 
of the enemy were killed in this battle, and five th Nui 
ſand four hundred taken priſoners. Above fo 
thouſand citizens, who were priſoners to the Carthag 
nians, were re-taken ; which was a conſolation for ln 
loſs of thoſe who had been killed in this battle. 
this victory coſt the Romans dear enough, as th 
bought it by the loſs of eight thouſand of their trooMric: 
who were killed upon the ſpot. The victors were 
weary of killing and ſhedding blood, that the n6 


day, when ſomebody told Livius, that it was ealy {roct 


cut a body of the enemy that were flying to piece 
<« No, no, replied the General, let ſome of them Me rac 


victory.“ 


to his army; and returning with more diligence i 
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te had left near Hannibal. He did not find ſo many 
jeople upon his route, becauſe he had ſent no couriers 
hefore him. Thoſe who met him, were tranſported 
ith a joy they could not contain. 8 
But what is difficult to expreſs, or almoſt to ima- 
zine, is the various paſſions of the Roman citizens as 
gell during their uncertainty of the event, as when 
ey had received the news of the victory. As ſoon 
s they were informed of the departure of Nero, the 
nators went early every day into the Senate with 
the Magiſtrates, and the People filled the Forum; 
nd nobody returned home till night, ſo much were 
key engroſſed by their concern for the public affairs. 
he Ladies expreſſed their zeal for the good of their 
untry, by crouding all the temples, and continually 


ach us, how much and in what manner we ought to 
ncern ourſelves for the preſervation of the State. 


vpe and fear, a report, confuſed and uncertain enough, 
bread at Rome, that two of the horſe who had been in 
le battle, were arrived in the camp which had been 
Itched at the entrance of Umbria, and had brought 
lvice of the defeat of the enemy. This news ſeemed 
be too important to be believed on ſlight grounds, 
nd nobody dared flatter themſelves, that it was true. 
on after a letter arrived from IL. Manlius Acidinus 
I the camp at Umbria, which confirmed the arrival 
the two horſe. and their report. This letter was 
med acroſs the public place to the Prætor's tribu- 
d; and every body ran with ſo much ardor to the 
ates of the Senate, that the courier could not ap- 
wach it, every one ſtopping him to aſk queſtions, 
d demanding with great cries, that the letter ſhould 
read in the tribunal of harangues before it was car- 
ed to the Senate. The Magiſtrates found it difficult 
diſperſe the throng, and to make the eagerneſs and 
dor of the People give place to the order and decency 
as neceſſary to obſerve. The letter was read firſt 


1 in 


fering prayers and vows to the Gods. Theſe Pagans 
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Whilſt the whole city was thus divided between 
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R. 545- in the Senate, and then in the Aſſembly of the People 
207. and it made different impreſſions upon the citizens, at 
| cording to the difference of their diſpoſitions, Pe 
ſome, without waiting in the leaſt, gave themſelves yy 
to all the tranſports of — : others refuſed ti 
give credit to it, till they ſhould ſee the Conſul's me 
jengers arrive, and heard their letters read. 
At length news came, that thoſe deputies were upo 
the point of arriving: Upon which all the citizens, o 
and young, ran with equal ardor to meet them, “ eye 
one ardently deſiring to be the firſt in knowing ſuc 
grateful news, and to be aſſured of it by the evidend 
of his own eyes and ears. They filled the ways as ff 
as the bridge Milvius. The deputies arrived in th 
Forum ſurrounded with an infinite multitude of: 
orders of the People, who addreſſed themſelves eiths 
to them, or their followers, to know what had paſſed 
and in proportion as they were informed, that the G 
neral of the enemy was killed, and his whole amel 
cut to pieces: that the Conſuls were alive, and thi 
their legions had ſuſtained no very conſiderable loſs 
they immediately ran to impart the exceſs of their j 
to others. The deputies arrived not without ſufficie 
difficulty at the Senate; and it was ſtill with great wen 
that the People were prevented from entering ali be 
with them, and mingling with the Senators, The! 
ters having been read before them, were carried in 
the Aſſembly of the People, to whom they alſo re! 
them. L. Veturius, one of the deputies, afterwan 
gave a particular relation of what had paſſed ; and 
account was followed with ſuch cries of joy and a 
plwauſes of the whole People, as it would be difficult 

pres. a | 
The citizens immediately quitted the Forum; for 
to thank the Gods in the temples for ſo great a ble 
ling; and others to go home to inform their v1 


* Primus quiſque auribus oculiſque haurire tantum gaudium cuf 
entes. Liv. | 
+ Now called Ponti Mola, at about a league from Rome. 
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ad children of ſo extraordinary and unexpected a ſuc- R. A. $45" / 
ek. The Senate decreed public thankſgivings for oY 
hree days, in gratitude for the ſignal victory gained 


& yer the Carthaginians by the Conſuls Livius and 


Nero. The Prætor C. Hoſtilius proclaimed theſe pro- 
eſions in the Aſſembly of the People, at which were 
neſent great multitudes of both ſexes, Sy” 

This victory occaſioned a falutary revolution in the 
(ommonwealth, and from thenceforth the citizens be- 

again to make contracts, to buy, ſell, borrow, 

ud pay, as is cuſtomary in times of profound peace. 
t was in this year, according to Pliny, that gold ſpe- plin. 
ges were firſt coined at Rome, 1 xxxiii. 3. 

Whilſt all this paſſed, the Conſul Nero arrived in Lie. xxvii. 
is camp. Aſdrubal's head, which was thrown into 51. 
tat of the Carthaginians, informed that General of 
bs brother's fate. Two of the priſoners, whom the 
Conful had cauſed. to go to his camp, gave him a par- 
ticular account of what had paſſed at the battle of the 
Metaurus. Hannibal, terrified with news equally fa- 
ul to his country and family, cried out, that . by this 
blow he knew the fate of Carthage.” Horace puts 
wrds into his mouth, which very well expreſs his ſen- 
iments, * It is over: I ſhall now ſend ſuperb cou- 
ers no more to Carthage. In loſing Aſdrubal, I 
* boſe all hope, and all good fortune.” He decamped 
lat moment, and retired to the extremity of Brut- 
tum, where he drew together all the troops he had, 
eng no longer in a condition to keep them ſeparate 
tm each other, as before. At the ſame time he or- 
(red all the people of Metapontum to quit their city, 
nd all the Lucanians who were in his party, to aban- 
their country, and to join him in that of the 

ti. 
Though there had been ſome interval between the Liv. xxvili, 
ory and the triumph of the Conſuls, I ſhall repeat 9: 
* Carthagini jam non ego nuncios | 

Mittam ſuperbos. Occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis & fortuna noſtri 


Nominis, Aſdrubale interempto. 
HoR, Od. iv. I. 4. 
1 | 


at 
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at large what relates to this triumph, to avoid inter tri 
rupting the thread of ſo affecting a part of hiſtory, adi 
which we clearly perceive Livy has laboured with pal ma 
ticular attention, and, if we may be allowed to u rio 
the expreſſion, with a kind of complacency. fir 
Towards the end of the campaign, the two Con the 
ſuls were permitted to return to Rome, with this di \ 
ference however, that Livius marched back his troop; con 
which were no longer neceſſary in Gaul; where: had 
thoſe of Nero had orders tg remain in the province vict 
to oppoſe the deſigns of Hannibal. The two Con criv 
ſuls, by letters to each other, agreed, that in order i pro 
keep up to the end the good underſtanding they h bad 
hitherto obſerved with each other, they ſhould reg had 
late their departure from two provinces ſo remote, left 
as to arrive at Rome at the ſame time, and that H ho: 
who ſhould firſt come to * Præneſte, . ſhould ſtay the four 
for his collegue. They happened both to come ti be « 
ther the ſame day. From thence they diſpatched 1 
courier to Rome, with an order to the Senate to allen glor 
ble three days after in the temple of Bellona. thou 
Having ſet out on the day fixed, they found, of hon: 
approaching the city, that the People were come in WW una: 
body to meet them. They advanced towards the te The 
ple of Bellona, ſurrounded by that infinite multitudgF vith 
each, not contented with ſaluting, but eagerly pref who 
ſing to approach them, and to kiſs their victorio Gau 
hands. Some congratulated them upon their victo cam 
others thanked them for the important ſervice the Con 
had rendered the Commonwealth, in delivering it fru had 
the exceeding danger which had menaced it. Aft nies 
they had given an account to the Senate of their co prud 
duct, according to the cuſtom of all their General one j 
they firſt demanded, that ſolemn thankſgiving 
ſhould be paid to the Gods for the valour with whic Ul 
they had inipired them in this war, and for the goo nen 
ſucceſs they had vouchſafed them; and in the {econ in . 
place that they ſhould be permitted to enter the city "i : 


Now called Paleſtrina, a city in the territory of the Church. Morab 
| triumph. 
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triumph.“ All the Senators replied with one voice, A. R. 545- 


« that it was with extreme joy they granted their de- 
mand, being full of the warmeſt gratitude for fo glo- 
rious a ſucceſs, for which Rome was indebted in the 
firſt place to the protection of the Gods, and next to 
them, to the courage and wiſdom of the Conſuls.” . 
We are going to ſee in theſe two Generals an un- 
common example of union and concord. As they 
had ated in perfect concert in the battle and after the 
victory, they would alſo ſhew the ſame concert in the 
triumph. But, becauſe the action had paſſed in the 
province of Livius; and the auſpices and command 
had been his upon the day of battle ; and his army 


had returned to Rome with him, whereas Nero had 


left his in the province; they agreed that the firſt 
ſhould enter the city in a triumphal chariot drawn by 
four horſes, attended by his army, and the latter ſhould 
be only on horſeback without any train. + Ti 
The triumph thus regulated ſtill augmented the 
glory of both Conſuls ; but eſpecially of him who, 
though ſuperior in merit, ſo generouſly gave up all the 
honours to his collegue. Accordingly the people were 
unanimous in beſtowing the whole praiſe upon Nero. 
They ſaid, „that he, whom they ſaw on horſeback 
without pomp or train, had in fix days marched the 
whole length of Italy, and had fought Aſdrubal in 
Gaul at the very time that Hannibal believed him in- 
camped near himſelf in Apulia. That“ thus the ſame 
Conful on one day, and at the two extremities of Italy, 
had made head againſt the two moſt formidable ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, by oppoſing one with his 
prudence, and the other with his perſon. That on 
one fide the name of Nero had ſufficed to awe Hanni- 


Ita unum Conſulem pro utraque parte Italiæ adverſus duos duces, 
duos imperatores, hinc conſilium ſuum, hinc corpus oppoſuiſſe. No- 
men Neronis ſatis fuiſſe ad continendum caſtris Annibalem : Afdruba- 
lem vero, qua alia re, quam adventu ejus, obrutum atque extinctum 
eſe? Itaque iret alter Conful ſublimis curru multijugis, ſi vellet, equis. 
Uno equo per urbem verum triumphum vehi : Neronemque, etiam fi 
pedes incedat vel parta eo bello, vel ſpreta eo triumpho gloria, me- 
morabilem fore. Liv. | 

bal: 
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Ant. C. victory gained over Aſdrubal was to be aſcribed to the Wit 


2%7* reinforcement of the ſame Nero, who by his ſudden all 
arrival had daunted, and cruſhed the Carthaginian tr 
General? That the other Conſul might cauſe himſelf the 
to be drawn in a magnificent chariot, with a ſtill greater Ml 5: 
number of horſes ; that it was that ſingle horſe which Wl ye; 
carried the true triumpher; and that Nero, though ] 
he ſhould even go on foot, would be for ever memor- nir 
able, as well by the glory he had acquired in this war, the 
as by. that he had deſpiſed in the triumph.” During Wl Th. 
the whole time of the march to the Capitol, the Peo- nat 
ple held diſcourſes of this kind in reſpect to Nero, and WW ver 
inceſſantly kept their eyes upon him. | who 


The money which had been taken from the enemy, 
and amounted, according to Polybius, to above three 
hundred talents (about four hundred and fifty thou- 


| Was 

ſand pounds) was carried into the public treaſury. WW ;; 
Livius gave each of his ſoldiers fourteen ſeſterces WW (zi 
(about eighteen-pence) and Nero promiſed as much to Wl nan 
his, when he returned to his army. U 
It was obſerved, that on the day of triumph, the this, 
ſoldiers, which were thoſe of Livius, celebrated Nero WW or 
in their ſongs much more than their own General: ben 
that the cavalry gave a thouſand praiſes to L. Veturius ¶¶ o w. 
and Q. Cæcilius, the Conſuls lieutenants, and exhorted i gert 
the People to elect them Conſuls for the enſuing year. WI vith 
The Conſuls themſelves confirmed this favourable te-W mall 
timony of the Horſe, by extolling in the Aſſembly af con: 
the People, the ſervices of thoſe two officers, whose Nou. 
valour and zeal had greatly contributed to the victory.Wl cou]; 
In the important action which we have juſt related, ¶ of dei 
that is, in the defeat of Aſdrubal, which had ſuchſi ly a 
great conſequences, and which, probably ſpeaking, be hi 


determined the fate of the ſecond Punic war, both the yhict 
_ make a very great and glorious figure; and 1B fro 
my opinion, if we were to take party with either the him 


one or the other, it would be very difficult to know 08 abſen. 
which to give the preference. The boldneſs of the tis, 


deſign formed by Nero, the ſingularity of the 2 minif 
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he Wl prize, with the good ſucceſs that followed it, carry 
he WH vich them @ luſtre, that ſtrikes, amazes, and forces 
en all ſuffrages in his favour. Accordingly we ſee in their 
an Wl triumph, though Livius appeared alone in the ſhew, 
elf e army and people declared for Nero; all eyes were 


ter Wl fred upon his perſon, and the praiſes and applaufes 


ch Wl vere principally laviſned in his favour. 
gh But is this bold project, which ſo much excites ad- 
r- nication, really laudable in itſelf, and ſeparately from 
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ar, Wl the dazzling luſtre that ſurrounds it after the event? 


ng The alarm of the Romans, whilſt Nero was upon his 
:0- march to join his collegue, were they ill- founded, and 
nd ere they in the wrong to incline to accuſe a General, 

who in me meaſure gave up his army and camp a 
W, dy to the enemy, by leaving them without an head, 
rec Wl nd deprived of the beſt part of their ſtrength ? And 
U- nas it probable, that fo active and vigilant a warrior 
ry. s Hannibal, ſhould continue for above twelve days 
ces dozing to ſuch a degree, as not to perceive in any 
to nanner the departure and abſence of the Conſul ? 


We muſt own that, if there was any temerity in 


tis, the ſucceſs, however happy, could neither cover 
wr excuſe the fault of the General. But this judg- 
ment cannot be paſſed on Nero's enterprize. It is not 
ſo wonderful, that Hannibal did not know of the de- 
parture of the ConſuP's troops, or was not much moved 
zit it. A General every day ſends out greater or 
ſmaller detachments from his army, which have no 
conſequence. This was not very conſiderable. Seven 
tiouſand men out of an army of above forty thouſand, 


ted, of detending itſelf. He left officers there, whoſe abi- 
uch lty and courage he knew, and whom he alſo knew to 
ng de highly capable of commanding in chief. Beſides 
the which three or four bodies of Roman troops, that 
d 108 firounded Hannibal on all ſides, ſufficed to prevent 
im from making any great progreſs in the Conſul's 
J OW abſence, even though he had diſcovered it. Add to 
this, that that General, who ſaw his forces much di- 
MY Piniſhed by the ſeveral blows, which he had received, 

ſeemed 


could not weaken it ſo much, as to make it incapable 
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A. R. 545-ſeemed to be become leſs active and bold in reſpect to 
Por © attacking. It was therefore with reaſon, that the en- 


terprize of Nero, which ſo much contributed to the 
victory, was generally admired. I ſhould' be highly 
in the wrong, if I took upon me to juſtify ſeveral 
other actions of his life. R „ 

On another ſide, the conduct of Livius is no leſs 
worthy of admiration. Every body knows, how jea- 
lous the Roman Generals, even the wiſeſt of them, 
were of the glory of terminating alone, and by them- 
ſelves, an enterprize or war which they had began, 
and how much they apprehended the coming of a riyal 
to deprive them of it, or even to ſhare it with them, 
Livius lets nothing of this weakneſs uſualto the greateſt 
men appear, or rather of this delicacy in point of gloty 
and honour. He was tn a condition to ſtop and con- 
quer Aſdrubal by himſelf, or at leaſt he might flatter 
himſelf that he was. However, he ſees his collegue 
without jealouſy, a little before his declared enemy, 
come to divide the honour of the victory. His recon- 
ciliation muſt have been very ſincere, and his zeal for 
the good of his country very warm and predominant, 
entirely to ſuppreſs in his heart a ſenſibility fo natural | 
to man, and eſpecially to a ſoldier. We allo ſee from 
this, how little probability there 1s for the rough an- 
ſwer to Fabius put into his mouth. 
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e 


HIS book contains the hiſtory of four 

years: 545, 540, 547, 548. Its prin- 
cipal ſubjects are the expeditions of Scipio in 
Spain, the firſt war of the Romans againſt Phi- 
lp king of Macedonia, the election of Scipio 
for Conſul, and the deſign he forms of carrying 
the war into Africa. ELON 


S E:C:F; .& 


State of the affairs of Spain. Silanus defeats two. bodies 
of enemies one immediately after the other, and takes 
Hanno one of the Generals priſoner. Oringis in Bætica 
taken by L. Scipio. P. Scipio retires to Tarraco. The 
Roman fleet, after having ravaged Africa, beats that 
of the Carthaginians. Treaty concluded between the 
Romans and ſome other States againſt Philip. Pbilip 
gains ſome advantages againſt the Atolians. Sulpicius 
flies before that prince; and the latter, in. his turn, 
flies before Sulpicius. The Romans and Philip take the 
field. Attalus and Sulpicius attack and take Oreum. 
Sulpicius is obliged to raiſe the fiege of Chalcis. Deſ- 
cription of the Euripus. Attalus is almoſt ſurprized by 
Philip. That Prince returns into Macedonia. The 
Atlolians make peace with that Prince, in which. _ 

| allies 
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allies on both ſides are included. Provinces of the yy 
| Conſuls. The ſacred fire in the temple of Veſta ext. 
guifhed. Cultivation of the lands reinſtated in yuh, 
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Praiſe of Hannibal. Praiſe of Scipio. 
Livy upon the affairs of Spain. Scipio gains a yr 
victory over the Carthaginians commanded by Aſdrulg] 
and Mago. Scipio returns to Tarraco. Muſiniſſa juin 
Ibe Romans. Scipio ſeeks the amity of Syphax, goes i 
him in Africa, and meets Aſdrubal there. Scipio be. 
fieges and takes Illiturgis, and entirely demoliſhes it 
Caſtulon ſurrenders, and is treated with leſs ſeveriy, 
Games and combats of Gladiators given by Scipio, in bo. 
nour of his father and uncle. Horrid reſolution of the 
inhabitants of Aftapa. They are all killed. Eur.. 
Prize againſt Cadiz. Sickneſs of Scipio, which pin 
occaſion for a ſedition. Revolt of the Romans incanjtd 
at Sucro. Scipio uſes infinite addreſs in appeaſing au 


puniſhing the dien 


CT. Cravpivs NERO. 
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Liv. xxviii. WV. have ſeen the effect produced by the death 


— 


A.R. 545 


of Aſdrubal, in Italy: we now come to the 
ſituation of the affairs of the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians. Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſgo had retired into 
Boetica. The coaſts of the Mediterranean. and all the 
eaſtern part of the province, were occupied hy Scipio's 
troops, and ſubjected to the Romans. Hanno, who 
was come from Africa with a new army to, ſucceed 
Aſdrubal the ſon of Amilcar, having joined Mago, 
entered Celtiberia, which is in the middle of the coun- 
try, where he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of a power- 
ful army. 
Scipio detached M. Silanus 


188 | 9 - 4 N 
Liv. xxviii. nſt him with ten 
I, 2. 


thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe. The latter 
marched with ſo much diligence, notwithſtanding the 
difficulty of the ways, that he arrived very near the 
enemy before they had any news of his march. He 
was but ten thouſand paces from them, when he was 


informed 


Reflection if 
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informed by Celtiberian deſerters, who had ſerved him AR bh 


5 guides, that he was not far from the way, through 
which he muſt paſs by two atmies of the enemy : the 
one upon the left, commanded by Mago, and com- 
poſed of nine thouſand new-raiſed Celtiberians, who 
ſcarce obſerved any diſcipline z the other upon the 
right, entirely conſiſting of warlike and well diſciplined 
Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno. Silanus was 
not long in reſolving. He ordered his troops to in- 
cine as much as poſſible to the left, and to avoid ſhew- 
ng themſelves to the enemy's. advanced guards. They 
were but a thouſand paces diftant, when the Celtibe- 
rans at length ſaw them, and began to move, but 

with abundance of conſternation and diſorder. Sila- 
mus had made his army retreſh themſelves with eating, 
ud drew them up in battle. Mago, on the firſt noiſe 
e heard, ran immediately, and drew up the troops in 
battle as well as he could. They came to blows. The 
celtiberians made no great reſiſtance, and were cut to 
pieces. The Carthaginians, who upon the news of 
tie battle, were come from the other camp, and had 
nade exceeding haſte, in order to arrive in time to 
tieir aid, had the fame fate. Hanno their General 
ws taken with ſuch of the Carthaginians who arrived 
alt, and found their companions defeated. Almoft 
te whole cavalry, znd what remained of the old infan- 
ty, followed Mago in his flight, and in ten days joined 
Aldrubal in the province of Cadiz. But the Celtibe- 
Mn new-raiſed forces diſperſed themſelves in the fo- 
xs, and from thence returned home. 

By this victory, opportunely gained, Silanus put A 
top to intrigues which were not conſiderable in their 
birth, but might be the ſource of a very dangerous 
war, if the Carthaginians, after having armed the Cel- 
iberians, had been given tune to make the other neigh- 
touring nations alſo take arms. It was for this 3 
Xipio gave him all the praiſes which his diligen 
ad valour deſerved ; and not to fruſtrate che do Nee 
his ſucceſs gave him of ſoon terminating the war, pe 
ktout immediately for the extremities of Spain in queſt 

of 
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2 45. of Aſdrubal, the only enemy that remained for hin hac 
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Liv. 
xxviii. 
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having received advice o 


liberty were reſtored to the reſt. At the taking of ili 


before them, whom they had taken in this expedition 


of Oringis, the glory of which he equalled to oi ; 
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to conquer. 8 | I EO 
That Carthaginian General was then incamped in 
Bcetica, to keep the States of that country, who were 
the allies of the Carthaginians, in their party. But 
f Scipio's deſign, he decam 
with a precipitation which rather reſembled a fight 
than a retreat, and took refuge upon the coaſt of the 
ocean near Cadiz. And as he. was aſſured, that a8 
long as he kept his troops in one body, he ſhould he 
expoſed to the attacks of the enemy, he diſtributed 
his ſoldiers into different cities, the walls of which 
would defend their perſons, as their perſons would the 
walls. | e 
Scipio judging that the places, in which the enemy 
had ſhut themſelves up, would coſt him little pains 
indeed to take them, but much time, reſolved to 
march back into Hiſpania Citerior, that is, on this fide 
of the Iberus. However, not to leave this country ab. 
ſolutely at the diſcretion of the Carthaginians, he ſent 
his brother L. Scipio with ten thouſand foot and: 
thouſand horſe, to beſiege Oringis, the moſt opulent 
city of the country. It did not make a long defence. 
The inhabitants, fearing that the Romans, if the) 
took the place by ſtorm, would put all to the {word 
without regard either to Spaniards or Carrhaginians 
opened the gates. All the Carthaginians were put i 
chains, with three hundred of the inhabitants, wt 
had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to. fruſtrate the de 
ſign of their countrymen, Their city, eſtates, and 


place about two thouſand of the enemy were killed 
the Romans did not loſe above ninety men. 5 

This conqueſt gave great joy to L. Scipio and 
troops, and did them great honour when they rejoinet 
their General and his army, with a croud of priſoner 


P. Scipio gave his brother all the praiſes he deſerved 
ſpeaking in the moſt honourable terms of the takin 


- F * : 


hd acquired himſelf in the conqueſt of Carthagena. A.R. 
enough to attempt Cadiz, or to march in purſuit of 


the diſperſed parties of Aſdrubal's army, he returned 
with all his troops into Hiſpania Citerior; and hav- 


U 
a ng put them into winter-quarters, and made his bro- 
hr der ſet out for Rome with Hanno and the moſt con- 
he crable of the Carthaginian priſoners, he went him- 
es Ta. TT TS: Ss 


; 7 * . 


de This ſame year 
ed Wi: Proconſul M. Valerius Lævinus, failed from Sicily 4. 
ch Wit Africa, and made great ravages in the territory of 


uthage, and even round the walls of Utica. As it 
returned to Sicily, it met that of the Carthaginians, 
mpoſed. of ſeventy ſhips of war. This fleet it at- 


my | ; | 
ins W:cked, and took ſeventeen gallies and ſunk four. 
toe e reſt were put to flight. The Roman General 


wing beaten the enemy in this manner both by ſea 
nd land, returned to Lilybæum, with conſiderable 
polls of all kinds. . And as there was no longer any 
my upon that ſea, he ſent very conſiderable con- 


But as winter approached, and he had not time —_ 
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$45. 


the Roman fleet, commanded by Liv qxyait 


len ys of corn from Sicily to Rome. | 

nce h a preceding book, we have ſpoke of a treaty,  _ 
ney rcluded between the Romans and the Etolians 8 
ord int Philip King of Macedonia. Several other States 


(Kings had been invited to accede to it. Attalus 
f z of Pergamus, Pleurates and Scerdiledes, both 
Ange, the one of Thrace, and the other of IIlyricum, 
ſepted this invitation. The Ztolians exhorted the 
ae ertans to do the ſame. Their deputy repreſented in 
hely manner to the Lacedzmonians all the oppreſ- 
ns, with which the Kings of Macedonia had loaded 
em; and eſpecially the deſign they had always had, 
au till retained, of ſubverting the liberty of Greece. 
once concluded with demanding, that the Lacedæmo- 
ones ſhould perſevere in the all ance they had anciently 
ee with the Etolians; that they ſhould enter into 
erveghge treaty concluded with the Romans, or that they 
uld continue neuter. == mM 
Vol. IV. * e 


— 
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8 deputy from the Acarnanians, Jpok 
next, and declared openly. for the Macedonians, * * 


expatiated upon the ſervices “ that ip, Alex; 
der's father, and Alexander himfetf* ad done Greeg 
in attacking and ruining the Perſians, Who were 
moſt ancient and moſt 1 inveterate enemies. He due 
upon the ſhame and danger of ſuffering | B barians | 
enter Greece; ſo he called the Romans. He adde 
that the wiſdom of the Spartans ought, to foreſee 
ſtorm at a diſtance which began to gather in the Mee 
and would undoubtedly break out; at firſt upon. 
cedonia, and afterwards upon all Greece, of which 
would occaſion the ruin.” ? 
The fragment of Polybius, in which this deliberai 
is related, does not mention the conſequence of it. Tiiſhoo 
ſequel of the hiſtory ſhews,” that Sparta Joined i 
Zcolians, and entered into the common treaty. rg 
was at that divided into two factions, whoſe 1 intrigu 
and conteſts, that roſe to the utmoſt violence, oec 
ſioned great troubles 'in the city. The one was He 
for the intereſts of Philip, and the other openly | 
clared againſt him. The latter prevailed. '. We f 
Machanidas at the head of the latter; and that, t 
ing advantage of the diſorders of the Commonyeal f L 
he made himſelf maſter of it, and became its tyra 
The allies were intent upon making immediate uſe e! 
the augmentation of forces, which the 1 new treaty g \ Jam 
them by the union of ſeveral ſtates. - e pr 
Attalus I. King of Pergamus, did the Rom 
great ſervice in the war againſt Philip. This lieu 
ſovereignty had been founded ſomewhat above 5 oed 
years before the time of which we ſpeak, by Pig 
teres, an officer highly eſteemed for _— valour a ic ei 
conduct. Lyſimachus, one of the ſucceſſors of Ak 
ander, intruſted him with the treaſure he had lad er! 
in the caſtle of Pergamus. After the death of Id 
machus, he continued in poſſeſſion of the trealuW qui 
and city. At his death, he left them to his nega 
Eumenes I. who augmented his principality wi with long” 4 
cities chat he took from the Kings of Syria. Aral 
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the Galatians, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity, who 
ajoyed it to the third generation. 
| am going to relate the whole of this war of the 


te obliged to interrupt the hiſtory of the war with 


much leſs importance. 


reſſed him to come into Greece to aſſiſt and defend 

. The tolians under Pyrrhias, who had been 
is year elected General jointly with Attalus, ad- 
anced to meet him as far as Lamia. Pyrrhias had 
ith him the troops that Attalus and Sulpicius had 
nt him. Philip beat him twice, and the Ætolians 
ere obliged to ſhut themſelves up within the walls 
Lamia. Philip retired to“ Phalara with his army. 
He ſet out from thence to repair to Argos, where 
tt Nemæan games were upon the point of being 
lemnized, and at which he was very well pleaſed to 
e preſent, Whilſt he was employed in celebrating 
leſe games, Sulpicius having ſet out from + Nau- 
tus, and landed between Sicyon and Corinth, ra- 


Ws, left the games, marched immediately againſt 


ler ſhips. On returning to the games, he was re- 
wed with general applauſe ; and the more, becauſe 


A city of Theſſal . | 
In the gulph of Corinth, now called Lepanto. 


U 2 85 with 


e aſſumed the title of King, after having conquered 


zomans and their allies againſt Philip, in reſuming it 
rom the Conſulſhip of Marcellus and Criſpinus, where 
we left it, till the peace concluded in the Conſulſhip 
if Scipio and Craſſus. I ſhall, in conſequence, not 


Hannibal, which is our principal object, with facts of 


e quitted his diadem and purple robe, and mingled 


291 


js couſin, ſucceeded him, of whom we now ſpeak. A;R. 
nt. 
207. 


Machanidas was one of the firſt that took che field. A.R. $43. 
He entered the territory of the Achæans with his * 
wops, which bordered upon thoſe of Sparta. The Liv. xxvii. 


\hzans and their allies ſent deputies to Philip, and 30. 


* 
6 


aged the whole flat country. Philip, upon this 


be enemy, and coming up with them laden with Liv. xxvii. 
body, he put them to flight, and purſued them to 39-3* 


292 .MARCELLUS, CRISPINUS, Conſuls, 
A. K. 548. with, the common citizens; a ſight - highly. prates 
1 and ſoothing to free ſtates. But pug Fo. 7 ws 
ais enormous debauches rendered him as odioug 
his popular behaviour had made him amiable. 

Some days after the celebration of the games, p 
lip advanced as far as the city of Elis, which had 
ceived an Ætolian garriſon. The firſt day he rarag 
the adjacent country: he then approached the d 
in order of battle, and made ſome bodies of horſe 3 
vance to the gates, to induce the Ætolians to maj 
a falley. They accordingly did fo. But Philip y 
ſurprized to ſee Roman troops amongſt them. 8 
picius having ſet out from Naupactus with fifteen gg | 
leys, and landed four thouſand men, had entered ond 
city of Elis in the night. The battle was rude, I 
Plut. in mophantus, the General of the Elean cavalry, hay 
ph 1 perceived Philopœmen, who commanded that of t 
Ss Achxans, advanced out of the ranks impetuoul 
againſt him. The latter waited his coming on,: 
with his ſpear laid him at his horſe's feet. Upon tl 
fall of Demophantus, his cavalry fled. . On anoth 
_ fide, the AÆlean infantry fought with advyantag 
The King ſeeing his troops began to give way, ſp 
red his horſe into the midſt of the Roman infant 
His horſe, wounded with a javelin, threw him. T 
battle then became exceeding hot, both ſides exertit 

_ themſelves in an extraordinary manner; the Rom: 
to ſeize Philip, and the Macedonians to fave hit 
The king ſignalized his courage on this occaſi 
having been obliged to fight a great while on foot 
the midſt of the horſe. A great ſlaughter was mal 
in this battle. At length having been brought off 

his troops, and remounted, he retreated, and 
camped five miles from thence. The next day 
attacked a caſtle, to which a great multitude of pe 
ſants had retired with their cattle, and took four tho 
ſand priſoners, and twenty thouſand great and im 
cattle : a poor advantage, that could not make h 
amends for the diſgrace he had juſt received at El 


* A city of Peloponneſus. 


A tn; 


ut immediately to defend his country, leaving two 


«ft 


hanced to F Demetrias. The ambaſſadors of the 


g as time and occaſion ſhould require. In conſe- 
wnce he did fo, and ſent different bodies of troops 
to different places, to cover them againft the attacks 
the enemy: after which he returned to Demetrias. 
Ind, in order to be in readineſs to aſſiſt ſuch of his al- 
6 as ſhould be attacked, he eſtabliſhed beacons in 
ocis, Euboea, and the ſmall iſland of F Peparethus, 
«don his fide placed guards on Tiſæus, a very high 
wntain of Theſſaly to watch them, in order to be 


r places they intended to attack. 


aybius writes concerning ſignals by fire; which is 
gy curious. 

| Ihe Proconſul and King Attalus advanced towards 
aa, and formed the ſiege of Oreum, which is 
: of the principal cities. It had two citadels very 
ongly fortified, and could make a long defence: 
at Plator, who commanded in it for Philip, ſurren- 
red it treacherouſly to the beſiegers. He purpoſely 


4 mall iſland in the gulf of Saronica. 

f *alimene now, an ifland of the Archipelego. 
city of Theffaly, in Magneſia. 

| A tmall iſland in the ZEgean ſea, near Theſſaly. 


U 3 made 


ouſand five hundred men of his armies with his al- 
s. Sulpicius retired with his fleet to gina, 
here he joined King Attalus, and paſſed the win 


es came thither from all parts to implore his aid in 
ir preſent great danger. He heard them favoura- 
h, and promiſed them all to ſend them aid, accord- 


eedily apprized of the march of the enemy, and of 
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At this inſtant he received advice, that the Barba- A. k. 548. 


ans had made an irruption into Macedonia. He ſet ,“ 


— 


As ſoon as the ſpring began, the proconſul Sulpi- Liv. xxvili. 
us and King Attalus quitted gina, and repaireds 
Lemnos with their fleets, which together made 

y fail. Philip, on his fide, in order to be in a 
dition to face the enemy both by ſea and land, 


[ have repeated elſewhere, with ſome extent, what Anc. Hi. 
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tom Oreum, he retired, for fear they ſhould 
attack him. . £3 


jgence he uſed, he never arrived in time to execute * 
us deſigns ; fortune, ſaid he, taking pleaſure in 
duding all his endeavours, to fruſtrate all occaſions 
wen before his eyes, and to deprive him of all ad- 
rantages juſt when he was upon the point of ſeizing 
hem. He however hid his grief from the aſſembly, 
ind poke in it with an air of reſolution and confi- 
lence. Having called the Gods and men to witneſs, 
hat he had not let flip any occaſion for marching on 
il fides in queſt of the enemy; he added, that it 
ms hard to judge, whether he had ſhewn more bold- 
x6 in ſeeking them, than they had ſpeed in flying 
om him. That this was tacitly owning on their 
ide, they thought themſelves inferior to him in 
frength 3 but that he was in hopes of gaining a com- 
plete victory over them ſoon, which would be an evi- 
dnt proof of it. This diſcourſe very much revived 
the courage of the allies. After having given the 
neceſſary orders, and performed ſome ſlight expedi- 
tons, he returned into Adonis, to carry on the 
nar there againſt the Dardanians. 


P. Licinius CRASSUS. + 


12. 


ent on more important affairs, had but little regard- 
ed the atfairs of Greece. The Ætolians, ſeeing them- 
klves neglected on that ſide, which was their ſole re- 
burce, made their peace with Philip. The treaty was 
ſarce concluded, when the Proconſul P. Sempronius 
urived with ten thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and 
fre and thirty ſhips of war, which was a conſiderable 


* Philippus mærebat & angebatur, cum ad omnia ipſe raptim ifſet, 
ulli tamen ſe rei in tempore occurriſſe; & rapientem omnia ex 
oculis eluſiſſe celeritatem ſuam fortunam. Liv. 
Vix rationem iniri poſſe, utrum ab ſe audacius; an fugacius ab 
boltibus geratur bellum. Liv. | 


U4 aid. 


205. 
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come A. R. 548. 
Ant. C. 


* 42 N e + * x 48 "+ L = 7 204. 
Philip f ſaw with great anguiſh, that whatever di- Liv.xxviii. 


* 


P. CoxxELTus Scipio. | A.R. 547. 
Ant. C. 


A year had paſſed, during which the Romans, in- Liv. xxix. 
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A. R. 547. aid. He was highly diſpleaſed at their having cn Ulte 
x woe cluded this peace without the conſent of the Rom; gain 
contrary to the expreſs ſenſe of the tteaty of alliance, bad t 

However, he did not inſiſt upon continuing de A 


Liv. xxix. war; and the people of Epirus, who. alſo defired a 
* end of it, being informed of his diſpoſition, ſept 
| deputies to Philip, who was returned. into Macede 
nia, to induce him to conclude a general peace, giving 
him to underſtand, they were in a manner aſſured, thy 
if he would conſent to have an interyiew with Sempty, 
nius, they would eaſily agree upon the conditions, 
The King accepted this propoſal with joy, and n 
paired to Epirus. As both ſides deſired peace, Phy 
lip, to put the affairs of his kingdom in order, and 
the Romans to be in a condition to carry on the vn 
with more vigour againſt Carthage, the treaty wa 
ſoon concluded. It was agreed, that three or foi 
Cities, or little ſtates, of Illyricum, ſhould continue 
in the hands of the Romans, and“ Atintania in thoſe 
of Philip, in caſe the Senate ſhould conſent. to it 
The King cauſed Pruſias, King of Bithynia, the 
Achzans, Bæotians, Theſſalians, Acarnanians, and 
Epirus, to be included in the treaty ; the Romans, on 
their ſide, included in it the people of Ilium, King 
Attalus, Pleurates, Nabis (tyrant of Sparta) who had 
ſucceeded Machanidas, the Eleans, Meſſenians, and 
Athenians. The Roman people ratified the treaty, 
becauſe they were glad to rid the Commonwealth of all 
other difficulties, in order to turn their whole forces 
againſt Africa. Thus terminated this war of the allies 
by a peace, which was not of long duration. 
I reſume the thread of the hiſtory of the war with 
Hannibal, which I have interrupted a little to relate 
the ſequel of that with Philip. 


„ L. VETurIvs, 
op gg Q. Cxcit1vs. 
200, 


We are now in the thirteenth year of the ſecond 
Punic war. The two Conſuls had Bruttium (Calabria 


* In Macedonia, near Epirus. 


Ulterior) 


* 
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ainſt Hannibal. All thoſe who were to command 
had their provinces alſo aſſigned them. 1 
All the prodigies, Which were then very numerous, 
ad not occaſion ſo much dread and alarm, as the go- 
ng out of the fire in the temple of Veſta, The Veſtal, 
by whoſe negligence this misfortune had happened, 
vas ſcourged with rods by order of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus P. Licinius, and particular prayers were made to 
the Gods upon'this occaſion to expiate their wrath. 


tructed them to recal thoſe who had abandoned their 
nds in the countries, and to re-inſtate agriculture. 
What rendered this re-eſtabliſhment difficult, was the 
mars having carried off moſt of the free people who 
plied themſelves to huſbandry ; there not being a 
ficient number of ſlaves to ſupply their places ; and 
e cattle having been taken away, and the farms. 
ther ruined or burnt in many places. Notwithſtand- 
ug theſe obſtacles, the authority of the Conſuls re- 
gaced a great number of inhabitants in their coun- 
res. | | 


As ſoon as the ſpring began, the Conſuls ſer out to 


on 
ing ne upon them the command of their armies. They 
bad rarched into Lucania, which they reduced to return 


o its obedience to the Roman people, without being 
vliged to employ the force of arms. 


nd Hannibal. For that General, after having ſo 12. 


tire defeat of his army, did not think it proper for 
m to march -gainſt victorious enemies. The Ro- 
mans, on their ſide, ſeeing; that he lay ſtill, thought 
tadviſeable to leave him ſo; ſo formidable was his 
ame only, even whilſt every thing around him was 
eclining. Here Polybius, and Livy after him, make 
reflection highly capable of giving us a great idea of 
Hannibal. That great man ſeemed, ſay they, to 
aw himſelf till more worthy of admiration in bad, 
| | than 


ond 
"IIa 


or) 
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Ulterior) for their province, and were hoth to act a- A. R. 34s. 


Liv. xxviii. 


11. 5 
Liv. ibid. 


Before the Conſuls took the field, the Senate in- Zz. ibid. 


This year paſſed without any action between them Liv. xxviil. 


rely ſeen his family and country receive ſo great * b. * 
bow, in the death of his brother Aſdrubal, and the 
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A. R. $46. than in good fortune. And, indeed, is it not à kind 


e. 


of prodigy, that during thirteen years, which he had 
made war in a foreign country (far from his own, with 
very different ſucceſs, at the head of an army com- 


206. 


poſed, not of Carthaginian citizens, but of a mixed bo- 
dy of different nations, not united amongſt themſelves 


either by the ſame laws or language; and whoſe habits, 


arms, ceremonies, ſacrifices, and even Gods, were 


_ different ;) he ſhould know how to unite them fo effec. 


tually, that, during ſo long a ſeries of years, no diſ. 
cord between the troops, or ſedition againſt their Ge. 
neral, ſhould ariſe, though they often wanted both 

roviſions and money in an enemy's country; which 


In the firſt Punic war had occaſioned ſo many diſor- 


ders between the Generals and ſoldiers? But, from the 
time he had loſt his only reſource by the death of Af. 
drubal, and the defeat of his army, and he had been 
reduced to retreat into a little corner of Bruttium, and 
to abandon all the reſt of Italy ; who would not think 
it ſurprizing that no diſorder ſhould happen amongſt 
his ſoldiers, in a conjuncture when he was in 
want of all things? For the Carthaginians, who 
found it highly difficult to find means to maintain 
their ground in Spain, ſent him no more ſupplies than 
if he abounded in every thing in Italy. And this i 
one of thoſe great points that diſtinguiſh a man's fu- 
perior genius, and ſhew how high Hannibal ablli 
ties roſe in the art of war. 1 


i 


That of Scipio was no leſs admirable. The viſe 


activity of that very young General entirely re-inftated 


the Roman affairs in Spain, as the tenacious protraction 
of Fabius had before done in Italy. Such happy be- 
ginnings were ſuſtained, by an uniform conduct, that 
never departed from itſelf in any thing, and by an 
uninterrupted ſeries of great and noble actions, that 
exalted his glory to the higheſt point, and ſucceſsful- 
ly terminated the moſt dangerous war the Romans 
were ever engaged in. 2 ſoa 
Livy obſerves here, that the affairs of Spain, in fe- 
ſpect to the Carthaginians, were almoſt in the fame 


ſituation as thoſe of Italy. For the Carthaginians 
having 
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hving been defeated in a battle, wherein their Gene- A R. 346. 
al was taken, had been obliged to retire to the ex- A Cc 
remities of: the-province and the coaſts of the ocean. Liv.xxviii. 


All the differenee was, that Spain, as well from the 12. 
nius of the natives, as the nature and ſituation of 
aces, was far more proper for reviving. a war, not 

only than Italy, but than any other part of the uni- 
verſe; Accordingly; though this wag the. firſt pro- 
vince upon the terra firma, into which the Romans 
entered, it is, however, the laſt they entirely reduced 
into ſubjection: which did not happen till the reign” 
of Auguſtus. ap 


At the time of which we are ſpeaking, Scipio gave Liv.xxviii, 
great proofs of his ability and valour. Aſdrubal, the 1. 
{on of Giſgo, the moſt illuſtrious of the Carthaginian 


Generals next to thoſe of the Barcinian family, being 
turned from Cadiz, entered Hiſpania” * Ulterior. 
With the aſſiſtance of Mago, Hannibals brother, he 
made great levies throughout the country, and ſet on 
foot an army of ＋ fifty thouſand infantry, and four 
thouſand five hundred horſe. The two Carthaginian 
Generals encamped near 4 Silpia, in a vaſt plain, with 
deſign to come to a battle, if the Romans offered it. 
Scipio rightly: judged, that he was not in a con- 
dition to withſtand ſuch numerous forces with only 
the Roman legions; and that it was abſolutely nes 
ceſſary to oppoſe them, at leaſt in ſhew, with the aids 
of Spain itſelf z avoiding, however, to place any con- 
dence in thoſe Barbarians, and to take ſo great a 
number of them into his army, that in caſe of trea- 
chery might occaſion its ruin, as they had occaſioned 
that of his father and uncle. The account of the 
battle that enſued; will ſhew, with what wiſdom he 
executed this project. Having ſet out from Tarraco, 


That was called Hiſpania Citerior, which was on this ſide of tbe 
liver Iberus, in reſpect to the Romans; and that on the other Hi- 
ſpania Ulterior. The latter included Luſitania (Portugal) and the 
countries on the ſouth. * 7 
7 Polybius makes this army amount to ſeventy thouſand foot. 
Some authors believe, that it is a city of Hiſpania Tarraconenſis, 
called by Polybius, Helingos. | 
-and 


n * 
* > 
-W 
- 


4. R. 546-and received a reinforcement under Silanus on hi; 
© route at * Caſtulon, he advanced as far as the city g. 
Bæcula * with all his forces, which amounted to for. 
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ty-five thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. _ 

When the two armies came in view, ſome flight 
{ſkirmiſhes paſſed. After both ſides had ſufficient 
tried their force in many ſmall engagements, Afdry. 
bal was the firſt that drew up his troops in battle 
The Romans immediately did the ſame. Both ar. 
mies were poſted before the intrenchments of their 
camps, where they ſtaid, in expectation that the other 
would begin the charge. The evening being come 
without either having moved, Aſdrubal firſt, and 
then Scipio, made his troops re-enter their camp. 
The ſame paſſed ſeveral days, without coming to an 
action. 

Both parties. continued to draw up in the ſame man i 
ner. On the one ſide the Romans, and on the other 
the Carthaginians, mixed with Africans, formed 
the main body. The Spaniards, who were allies either 
of the Romans or Carthaginians, were upon the 
wings of both armies. Two and thirty elephants, 


'placed in front of the Carthaginians, appeared ata 


diſtance like caſtles or baſtions. It was expected in 
both camps, that the troops would engage in the 
order they had hitherto been drawn up: but Scipio 
was reſolved to change the whole diſpoſition of his 
army upon the day they ſhould actually come to 
a battle. Over night, he gave orders, that both men 
and horſes ſhould eat before day, and that the cavalry 
ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs to move on the 
firſt notice. | 

It was ſcarce day, when he detached all his horſe; 
with the light-armed ſoldiers, to attack the poſts of 
the Carthaginians. A moment after he ſet out him- 
ſelf with all his infantry ; poſting, contrary to the 
opinion of the r and his own rough, the Roman 


* Theſe two rivers were near the ſource of the Betis or Guadal- 
quivir ; Caſtulon to the north of the river. 
ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers upon the wings, and the Spaniards in the A. R. 
centre. Aſdrubal, awakened by the noiſe of this un- * 


foreſeen attack, immediately quitted his tent. He no 
ſooner perceived the Romans before his intrench- 
ments, the Carthaginians in diſorder, and the whole 
lain covered with the enemy, than on his ſide he 
ſent his whole cavalry againſt that of Scipio, and 
quitted his camp himſelf at the head of his infantry, 
without changing any thing in the order he had uſed 
before the battle. It was long doubtful between the 
horſe; and it was not eaſy for it to be deciſive on their 
lde; becauſe thoſe who gave way (which happened 
alternately on both lides) found an aſſured retreat with 
their infantry. | 

But when the two main bodies were not ao five 
lundred paces from each other, Scipio put a ſtop to 
this action, ordering the legions to open, and receive 


e cavalry and light- armed ſoldiers into the midſt of 


them, of which he formed two bodies, that he poſted 
mth the corps de reſerve behind the two wings: and 
nen he was upon the point of charging the enemy, 
he commanded the Spaniards, who were in the centre 
of his battle, to march in cloſe order and ſoftly. As 
to himſelf, he ſent from the right wing, which he 
commanded, to tell Silanus and Marcius to extend 
the left wing, at the head of which they were, as they 
ould ſee him extend the right, and to make the moſt 
ſpeedy of their horſe and foot advance againſt the ene- 
my, in order to begin the charge, before the batta- 
lions in the centre could come to engage. Having 
lengthened the two wings in this manner, they march- 
« hercely againſt the enemy, each with three cohorts 
of foot, three ſquadrons of horſe, and the light-armed 
troops, whilſt the reſt followed, forming an oblique 
ine with the main body, in order to attack the Car- 
taginians in the flanks. 

There was an hollow in the centre, becauſe the 
Spaniards marched ſlowly, according to the order 
they had received; and the wings were already en- 


eaged, when the Carthaginians and Africans, who 
formed 
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. A.R.546. formed the .enemy*s principal force, were not within ret 
N the diſcharge of darts. Beſides which, they dard thr 


not advance to the wings, to aſſiſt thoſe who were at WM ken 
blows, leſt they ſhould break their centre, and ex. ene 
poſe at uncovered to the enemy, who were upon the Wl or 
point of charging it. Thus the wings had two ene. and 
mies to deal with at once: the cavalry and light. Wil gio! 
armed troops, who had taken a compals, in order to lon, 
charge them in flank, and the cohorts, who attacked WM lim 
them vigoroufly in front, to ſeparate them from the ¶ hou 
main body. We ſee from all that has been ſaid, what ner 
the ability of a great Captain can do. . take 
The wings fought for ſome time with much bra. WM ti 
very: but the heat of the day becoming greater, the MAH! 
Spaniards, who had been obliged to quit their camp WW ud 
without refreſhment, were too weak to ſupport their I Cad 
arms, whilſt the Romans, full of ſpirit and vigour, 80 
had the farther advantage over them, that, by the kt! 
conduct of their General, what was ſtrongeſt in their ns, 
army had only to deal with what was weakeſt in that WW is f 
of the enemy. The ſtrength and courage therefore of Wi co 
the latter being exhauſted, they gave way; keeping WM vic! 
their ranks, however, as if the whole army had re-. bett) 
treated by order of their General. But the victor nd c 
then having began to preſs them on all ſides with the N ticir 
more vigour, as he ſaw them loſe ground, it was no Af 
longer poſſible for them to reſiſt ; and, notwithſtand- WWWneah 
ing all the endeavours and remonſtrances of Afdrubal, tie al 
fear prevailing over ſhame, they broke, and fled with null 
abundance of terror into their camp. The Romans H ole 
would have purſued them into it, and made them- fr t. 
ſelves maſters of it, but for a violent ſtorm, during th 
which ſo much rain fell, that it was not without great]WMptric1 
pains, that the victors themſelves regained their owns lif 
camp. | | le dic 
Aſdrubal ſeeing that the Turdetani had abandoned i Bu 
him, and that all the reſt of the allies were upon the Wo! thy 
point of doing the ſame, he decamped the following Num 
night, to prevent the evil from ſpreading further. ined 
At day-break, Scipio being informed of the enemy's lich 


2 retreat, 


E AS NF FAS ALS. 
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retreat, ordered his cavalry to purſue them. Though A 


through the miſtake of his guides, their march was 


engthened ineffectually, they however came up with the 


enemy, and charging them ſometimes in the rear and 
ſometimes in flank, they harraſſed them continually, 
and retarded their flight ſufficiently | to give the le- 


gons time to arrive. From that moment it was no 


longer a battle, but a real ſlaughter; till the General 
himſelf exhorting] his troops to fly, eſcaped to the neigh- 
bouring mountains with a body of about fix thouſand 
men half unarmed. All the reſt were either killed or 
aken. Afdrubal, ſeeing his troops went over con- 
tinually to the enemy's camp, abandoned the remains 
of his army, got to the ſea-coaſt during the night, 
and Bri on board ſhips that carried him to 
Cadiz. 


ws, entirely to diſperſe the remains of this army. 
ks for himſelf, in feventy days, he returned to Tar- 
nco with the reſt of his troops, examining every 
mere on his route the conduct which the cities and 
petty princes had obſeryed in reſpect to the Romans, 
ad diſtributing rewards or puniſhments according to 
their merits, 


neafures with Silanus, in order to be admitted into 
he alliance of the Romans, went to Africa with a 
mall number of his ſubjects, with deſign to make his 


whole nation enter into it, Livy gives us no reaſon - 
fir this change of Maſiniſſa, and contents himſelf 


with ſaying, that the conſtant fidelity with which he 
perſevered in the amity of the Romans to the end of 
us life, that was very long, leaves room to judge that 


te did not act without ſufficient motives. 


- — 
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Scipio having received adyice of Aſdrubal's flight, Li Liv, Xxviii, 
et ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe with Sila- * 


After his departure, Maſiniſſa having taken ſecret Liv. ibid. 


But from the account which we ſhall give elſewhere see Liv. 


ined Maſinifa s enemies. It was probably this, 


wich induced that Prince to quit their alliance. And 


after- 


the revolutions that happened about this time in Nix. 29- 
Numidia, it will appear that the Carthaginians had 


304 8, 
R. A. 546. afterwards the marriage of Sophoniſba, who had been 


* 8 
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206, ' Promiſed to him, and was given to Syphax, made him Wc 
entirely irreconcileable in reſpect to them. 0 

Mago followed Aſdrubal to Cadiz, with the ſhip pb 

the latter had ſent back to him. Flight or deſertion * 
diſperſed all the reſt of the Carthaginian party, aban- ng 
doned by their leaders, into the neighbouring cities, x 
Nothing farther appeared, at leaſt conſiderable either 6 

by number, or ſtrength. In this manner Scipio droye * 

* the Carthaginians out of Spain, ſix years after he took * 


tween the two nations. 


the war was entirely terminated. 


Liv. xxviii. 
17, 18. 
App. Bell. 
Hiſp. 271. 


upon him the command of the armies in that pro. 
vince, and thirteen after the beginning of this war be. 

Silanus, having no longer any enemy to oppoſe, re. 
turned to Scipio at Tarraco, and informed him, that 


Some time after, L. Scipio arrived at Rome, whi. 
ther his brother ſent him with a great number of illuſ. 
trious priſoners, with the news of Spain's being totally 
reduced. This ſpread univerſal joy throughout the 
city. The wiſdom and valour of that young Hero was 
extolled to the ſkies. But as to himſelf, infatiable o 
glory, he conſidered all he had hitherto done but as 
a-ſlight ſketch of the great enterprizes he meditated, 
Intent on the deſign of carrying the war to the walls 
of Carthage, he judged it neceſſary to concert ſome 
intelligence and ſupport in Africa. 5 

Syphax reigned then in the beſt part of Numidn, 
over the People called Maſceſyli. He was a power- 
ful Prince, but one who piqued himſelf but little in 
point of faith and conſtancy to his engagements. Hel... 
had formerly entered into a treaty of alliance and amit) 
with the two Scipios, father and uncle of him we are 
now ſpeaking ; and afterwards he had gone over agall 
to the party of the Carthaginians. Scipio, who be- power 
lieved he ſhould have occaſion for him in order to ſuc- 
ceed in his great defign, endeavoured to regain him, 
and ſent Lælius to him with conſiderable preſents. 
Syphax did not wait much preſſing. He ſaw at this 


time the affairs of the Romans proſperous on all * ; 
= and, 
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een WM ind; on the contrary, thoſe of the Carthaginians de- A. R. 546* 
: * eee, e eee e r 
un eining continually both in Spain and Italy. He how- 2406. 


© 3 


e. age was well worth expoſinig himfelf even to a con- 
hat WY £lerable danger, and without heſitating ſer out from 

 WECirthagena with two ſkips, in order to have an inter- 
- en with Syphax. At the fame time Aſdrubal, the 


men he perceived the two Roman galleys out at ſea. 
He took ſome pains in order to attack them. But 
de wind, which blew hard, having ſoon brought 
Kipio into the port, Aſdrubal did not dare to inſult 
lim, and thought of nothing but going to Syphax, 
mither Scipio ſoon followed him. 8 

Syphax was highly pleaſed to ſee court made to him 
Y two Generals of the two moſt powerful States of 
de Univerſe, who came in one day to demand his aid 
ad alliance. He invited them both to lodge in his 
palace, He even took pains to perſuade them to ter- 
Ninate all their differences by an interview. But Sci- 


eo excuſed himſelf, by declaring, that he had no 
r perſonal intereſts to adjuſt with Aſdrubal, nor any 
Ir 


powers for treating of affairs of ſtate with an enemy. 


8 owever, at the King's requeſt, he conſented to eat 
0 4 Nth Aſdrubal, and even to lie upon the ſame bed with 
ents. um. | 

Fes Scipio's converſation had ſo many beauties, and his 
> 1 dreſs in giving the bent to people's minds was ſo 


Vor. IV. X great, 
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A, R. 546. great, that, during the entertainment, he not only WI m 


Ant. 
206. 


charmed Syphax, a Barbarian Prince, and the mol ter 


eaſy to win by a politeneſs and complacency entireh . F 
new to him, but even Aſdrubal, the inveterate enemy n 
of the Romans, and of Scipio in particular. That þir 
Carthaginian owned afterwards, that this converſaton i ou: 
had given him an higher idea of Scipio than all H par 
victories. He added, that he did not doubt, but tha ful 
Syphax and his kingdom would for the future be en ce 
tirely devoted to the Romans ; ſuch wonderful art had «af 
Scipio to inſinuate, and gain the confidence of all on 
thoſe with whom he treated! we arty it b 
But another thought engroſſed Aſdrubal, and g dd 
him the moſt cruel anxiety. * He rightly perceived as 
that it was not for the ſake of diverting himſelf alo de 
the coaſts of the ſea, nor to, gratify his curioſity, a lis 
a captain of ſuch great reputation had come to Affe Cart 
with two galleys, abandoning his troops in a proving the 
newly conquered, and had expoſed himſelf in an ene T 
my's country to the diſcretionary faith of a Prince om 
upon which he had no great reaſon to rely. That t\gMom: 
end of this voyage undoubtedly was the deſign ScipiMnoſi 
had formed to attack Africa. He knew, that Gene nain 
ral had long meditated that conqueſt, and open The 
aſked, why as Hannibal had the boldneſs to carry ui 
war into the heart of Italy, Scipio ſhould not go, de al 
make it at the gates of Carthage?“ He concludeq hd 
from all theſe reaſonings, that the Carthaginians f efea 
the future were not to think of recovering Spain, bu [11 


of preſerving Africa; and he was not miſtaken. 
It might be aſked, whether it was conſiſtent witer 
prudence in Scipio to undertake the voyage of whic 
we are ſpeaking, and to expoſe himſelf without necelivell | 
ſity to all the dangers which might reſult from puniſh 
Some moments ſooner, Aſdrubal might have {ſeize 
his perſon : and what a misfortune would that hay 
been to Rome! Neither did he hazard leſs in reſp* 
to Syphax, a Prince, who was not a ſlave to his eff 
gagements, and actually the ally of the Carthaginians 
and who ſeeing himſelf maſter of the perſon of — | 
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ah moſt formidable enemy, might very naturally be A. R. 54%: 


ore tempted to deliver him up to them. We ſhall ſee | 


Fabius in the ſequel reproach him with this action as 
raſh, and contrary to rules. Bur the authority of Fa- 
bius, who was extremely | prejudiced againſt Scipio, 
ought not to be of any great weight here. For my 
part, I dare not venture to determine in ſuch a doubt- 


ey : but the wiſe Fabius obſerves, that events teach 
only fools : Eventus ſtultorum magiſter eſt. However 
it be, Scipio had no reaſon to repent his voyage, and 
dd not return into Spain, till after having made a 


the Carthaginians. Having reimbarked on board of 
lis galleys, he returned in four days to the port of 
Carthagena; and immediately applied to the affairs of 
the province. 8 p ef 
The Romans, indeed, had nothing farther to fear 
fom the Carthaginians in Spain : but there were ſtill 


The greateſt, as well as the moſt criminal, were ]lli- 
urgis and Caſtulon. The latter, after having been 
the ally of the. Romans in the time of their proſperity, 


lefeat of the Scipios and their armies, The people 
« Illiturgis had even ſignalized their revolt by egre- 
rous cruelty, in maſſacring ſuch of the Romans, as, 
iter the loſs of the battle, had come to take refuge 
mongſt them. Scipio, as ſoon as he came to Spain, 
dell knew what thoſe people had deſerved : but to 
puniſh them was not proper then. Now when the tran- 
uiity of Spain was reinſtated, he thought it time to 
lake vengeance of the guilty. 


alf with the reſt of the army againſt Illiturgis, where 
| A 2 9 : 


kague offenſive and defenſive with Syphax againſt - 


ome cities, whoſe inhabitants remembering the ani- | 
nolity they had evidenced againſt the Romans, re- 
maned quiet only through fear, and not inclination: 


lad quitted them for the Carthaginians, ſoon after the 


Ant. C* 


ful caſe : and muſt leave that to the reader. If the Iz vii. 
event is to determine in ſuch a caſe, the anſwer were 39. 


| Accordingly having made L. Marcius come to him Liv.xxviii, 
om Tarraco, he ordered him to beſiege Caſtulon n 

T Re . f App. Bell. 
th the third part of his troops; and he moved him- Hip. 272. 


A. R. 546. he arrived after five days march, attended:by Lzlivs. 
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Ant. c. The inhabitants, inſtructed beforchand by the w. 
| roaches of their conſciences of what they had to ſtas, i 
bad made all the neceſſary preparations for a good de © 
fence. Convinced that they could not eſcapè puniſi W " 
ments and death, they were determined to ſellitheir , 
lives dear. This reſolution had been generally taken 0 

in the place. Men and women, old and young all 
were ſoldiers. Fury and deſpair ſerved them inen © 
of courage, and rendered all exhortations ſuperftuouz | 
The beſieged defended: themſelves with ſo much ar. 1 
dour, that this army, which had ſubjected Spain, Had i 
more than once the ſhame of being repulſed fur from f 
the walls by the burghers of a ſingle city. Scipio ap- - 
prehending, that this bad ſucceſs might diſcourage | 
his troops, and increaſe the boldneſs of the entry; . 
thought it incumbent upon him to ſhare in the danger 
For this reaſon, after having reproached the ſolden 1 
with their want of vigour, he cauſed ſcaling ladders t 
be brought, and declared, that he would mount ke 
perſon to attack the place, if others refuſed" to do { 4 ' 
He was already at the bottom of the wall, when all .. 
ſoldiers, terrified with the danger to which they fi | * 
their General expoſed, cried out with one voice tt * 
him to retire; and at the ſame time planted their lad A 
ders in ſeveral places at once, and went up them wii ; 
great intrepidity. . 
Lzlius on his ſide did not puſh the attack with EH 0 
ardour. It was then, that the beſieged began to lo — 
courage, and thoſe who defended the walls having bet up 
beat off, the Romans made themſelves maſters of then * 
immediately. The citadel at the ſame time, in eff Gla 
of the tumult excited in the city, was taken on I | 
very ſide ſuppoſed impregnable, ſome African'dele b 
ters, who ſerved in the Roman army, having climve Sg 
with abundance of difficulty to the top of the rock, 00 
ways that ſeemed impracticable. 5 1 
The ſlaughter was horrible, and then was ſeen wg . h. 
rage, hatred, and revenge, are capable of doing. N 3 


body thought of taking priſoners or plunder, thou 
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the effects of the inhabitants were at the diſcretion of A. k. 


the ſoldiers. The victors put all to the ſword that 
came in their way, and killed indifferently men and 
women, old and young, even to infants at the breaſt. 


3 
Ant. C. ; 
206, 


They afterwards ſet fixe to the houſes, and deftroyed 


all that eſcaped the flames, ſo inveterate were they to 
obliterate the leaſt trace of a city that had made itſelf 
ſo deteſtable to them. | Ep 

Scipio marched his army from thence to Caftulon, 
which was defended not only by the Spaniards of the 
place, but by ſome Carthaginian troops, the remains 
of Aſdrubal's army, who had fled thither. The news 


of the taking and deſtroying of Illiturgis had preceded 


the arrival of Scipio, and filled the place with terror 


and deſpair. As the caſe of the Carthaginians, who 
vere within it, was different from that of the inhabi- 
tants, and every one thought only of his own intereſt 
vithout regard to thoſe of others, their mutual diſ- 
traſt ſoon degengrated into open diſcord. The be- 
ſeged delivered up Himilco, the Carthaginian com- 


mander, with his troops, and the city to Scipio. This 


yictory was leſs bloody than the former: and indeed 
the inhabitants of Caſtulon were leſs criminal than 
thoſe of Illiturgis, and. their voluntary ſurrender had 
rery much appeaſed the rage of the Romans. 

After this expedition Marcius was detached to re- 
duce ſuch of the Barbarians as were not entirely ſub- 
jected under the power of the Romans; and Scipio 
returned to Carthagena, in order to thank the Gods 
for the advantages he had obtained by their protection, 


and to celebrate Games there and exhibit combats of 


Gladiators, for which he had cauſed preparations to 
be made, in honour of his father and uncle. 


He uſed in theſe combats neither ſlaves, nor mer- Liv. xxviii. 
cenaries accuſtomed to traffic with their blood, but all ** 


perſons, who voluntarily offered themſelves, and 
without any motive of intereſt. Some had been ſent 
to him by the country, who were glad of an occaſion 
to make known the valour of their ſubjects: ſome 
came of themſelves, to make their court to Scipio: 


X 3 others. 
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A. R. 546. others out of bravado and through emulation had 
256. Either given or accepted challenges, in conſequence uf 
which they fought. There were ſome who agreed. to 
decide quarrels by the ſword, which they either could 
not, or would not, determine otherwiſe. Amongſt 
theſe were perſons of illuſtrious rank, as Corbis and 
Orſua two cauſin-germans, who agreed to decide their 
diſputed right to the principality of the city of Ibis by 
the ſward. Corbis was the eldeſt : but Orſua was the 
ſon of the laſt poſſeſſor; to whom the elder brother 
had bequeathed that ſovereignty at his death. Scipio 
endeavoured to accommodate the affair amicably, and 
to reconcile them: but they declared, that their neareſt 
relations had already made them the ſame propoſal, 
Which they would not hearken to; and that they 
would acknowledge no other arbiter of their difference 
but the god Mars. The fury with which they fought, 
chuſing rather to die than to be in ſubjection to each 
other, was at once an affecting ſpectacle to the army, 
f and a leſſon highly proper to intimate how great an evil 
= - the deſire of reigning is amongſt mankind. The eldeſt 
was victorious, and remained peaceable poſſeſſor of 
the city. The battles of the Gladiators were followed 
by funeral games as magnificent as they could be in 
the province and in a camp. . 
Liv. xxvili. In the mean time Scipio's heutenants acted con- 
#3 x3. & formably to his orders in the places to which he had 
Hip. 2j. ſent them. Marcius having paſſed the river Betis 
'' "received two opulent cities by capitulation, without 
having been obliged to employ the force of arms. It 
was not the ſame at Aſtapa. The Roman army hav- 
ing approached that place in order to attack it, the in- 
habitants, who knew that, by their depredations and 
murders committed in cold blood, they had incenſed 
the Romans againſt them to ſuch a degree, that they 
had no pardon to hope ; and beſides, relying httle upon 
the goodneſs of their walls, or the force of their arms, 
they formed a ſtrange and ſavage reſolution againſt 
' themſelves. They piled up in the middle of the pub- 


lic place the richeſt of their moveables, with may 
= 
C71 


'® 
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had gold and filver, placed their wives and children u 

of WM the top of them, and ſurrounded the whole with dry 
to WM ind immediately combuſtible wood. They afterwards 
als ordered fifty of their ſtrongeſt young men, well arm- 
oft WI cd, to guard in this place, as long as the ſucceſs of 
nd Wl the battle ſhould be doubtful, both their treaſures, 
cir and the perſons infinitely dearer to them; and when 
by WM they ſhould perceive, thar all hopes were loſt, ro fet 
the WW fre to the pile, and to leave nothing confided to their 
her care upon which the enemy could exerciſe their fury. 
pio WY That as to themſelves, if they could not fave the city, 
nd or avoid being overcome, they would all periſn in 
reſt battle. They added the moſt horrid imprecations 
fl, ainſt thoſe, whom want of courage, or the hope of 
hey bring their lives, ſhould prevent from executing this 
ice WW celign. i 1 e 
After having taken theſe meaſures, they ſuddenly 


ny, uch the utmoſt fury. Such a ſally was not expected. 
vil dme ſquadrons, with the light- armed, quitted the 
leſt N amp that moment to meet them: but they were vigo- 
of Wroully repulſed, and the Romans had been obliged to 
red ght near their intrenchments, if the main body of the 
in ¶ keions had not drawn up in battle as ſoon as poſſible, and 
orrched againſt the enemy. Upon that the people of 
on- Atapa, throwing themſelves deſperately into the midſt 
farms and wounds, put the front ranks of the Ro- 
nan infantry into diſorder for ſome time. But thoſe 
dd ſoldiers oppoſing a determinate bravery to the 


lughter of the foremoſt quelled the violence of thoſe 
it followed them. Seeing however that none gave 


ky, and that being determined on death, they ſuf- 
fed Mirred themſelves to be killed, without quitting their 
hey pots, they opened in the centre, as it was caly to do 
pon n effect of their great number, and having ſurrounded 


e enemy in the middle, they obliged them to cloſe 
p into an orb, and killed them all together to the laſt 
. 9 RES, 
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widneſs and temerity of thoſe furious people, by the 
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ch WY opened the gates of the city, and charged the Romans 
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ſumed —— — own — whom hey had waſh. at 
cred i in ſo deplorable a manner. anc 
Every thing was executed when the Romans entered 
the place; who at firſt were ſtruck with horror and no 
aſtoniſhment at ſo dreadful a . ſight. But, preſently i ra 
after, when they perceived the gold and filver glitter· N pro 
ing through the other things, which the fire was de-Mi it; 
{troying, their natural avidity had its effect. They 
threw themſelves. ſo eagerly into the middle of 
flames to take out thoſe valuable things, that ſeveril 
periſhed in them, and others were much hurt by the 
ſmoke and ſteam, thoſe who were foremoſt not having 
it in their power to fall back, becauſe they were puſh 
ed on by thoſe behind them, who were deſirous to 
ſhare in the booty. Thus the city of Aſtapa was en. 
tirely conſumed by fire and 3 without the ſoldien 
being able to make any advantage of the plunder. 
Marcius had no farther occaſion to uſe force for n- 
ducing all the reſt of the country, and having entirely 
reſtored tranquility by the terror of his arms alone, be 


led back his victorious troops to Carthagens, where N 
Scipio expected him. man 
I do not know that hiſtory has a more terrible e. I a 
ample of the fury and rage, to which deſpair can driveWtroo 
mankind : the odium of it is not to be aſcribed to ti ¶ Lip 
Romans; the enemy, with whom they had to dei pp 
being obſtinately determined to die, and neither tocuſto 
aſk nor receive quarter. enen 
At the fame time, deſerters came from Cadiz, whaliſſreluc 
offered Scipio to deliver up that city, with the CarWit f 
thaginian garriſon, and the General who conmandealy+ {ti 


if 
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rid. it. Mago Rad retired thither after his defeat, and 
ade having drawn together ſome ſhips upon the ocean, had 
ind received ſome ſupplies from the coaſts of Africa be- 
rd; WM jond the Straits, and from the neareſt quarters an Spain, 

b the aſſiſtance of Hanno, a Carthaginian officer. 
wit Wl Scipio accepted the promiſe of the deſerters, and gave 
ned them his own ; and having dent them back, he made 
hey Marcius ſet out with a body of troops to attack Cadiz 
on- by land; whilſt Lælius, in concert with him, was to 
ft againſt that city by ſea with ſeven galleys of three, 
and one of five henches of oars. 1 | 


xopenſity of mankind to exaggerate and magnify what 
they hear with new circumſtances. The whole pro- 
vince, and eſpecially the moſt diſtant quarters, were 
fled with trouble and confufton in effect of this news 
compounded of true and falſe : and we may perceive 
hat conſequence the reality of that General's death 
would have had, as a groundleſs rumour of it was at- 
tended with ſuch dreadful effects. The allies became 
unfaithful, and the ſoldiers ſeditious. Mandonius and 
lndibilis, having made their ſubjects and a great num- 
ter of Celtiberians take arms, made incurſions into 
the territories of the allies of the Roman people. But 
e moſt unhappy circumſtance of this revolt was, that 
ren the Roman citizens themſelves forgot their duty 
bo their country. | 55 
Near Sucro there was a body of eight thouſand Ro- 
mans, who had been made to encamp there, in order 
o awe the people on that ſide of the Iberus. Thoſe 


Kipio's illneſs had ſpread. Long eaſe, as uſually 
happens, had inſenſibly produced licentiouſneſs. Ac- 
cuſtomed, during the war, to live at large in the 
enemy's country, they ſuffered themſelves with great 
whoWreluctance to be kept within bounds in time of peace. 
Cult firſt they only murmured in ſecret. < If there be 
ndedge ſtill any enemies in the province,” ſaid theſe * 

f cc W 7 


troops had begun to mutiny, before the news of 
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Scipio in the mean time was taken very ill, and ru- Liv.xxviii, 
nour made his ſickneſs much more dangerous than it 24—29. 
rally was, as it uſually happens through the natural APP: Bet 
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ec why do they keep us in a country at peace, where 
3. we ſtay with our arms a-croſs in a ſtate of inaction. 
“Or, if the war be terminated, why don't they let 
eus return to Italy ?” The news of Scipio's ſickneſß 
followed immediately with the rumour of his death, 
exceedingly increaſed their bad diſpoſition, They 
demanded their pay with more inſolence then became 
well-diſciplined ſoldiers. Upon the guards they were 
ſo inſolent as to inſult the tribunes, when they walked 
the rounds, and many went out to maraud in the 
neighbouring villages, whoſe inhabitants were allies 
of the Romans. And laſtly, in open day, and with- 
out regard to orders, they quitted their colours, and 
went where they pleafed, without aſking permiſſion of 
their officers. They had no longer any regard in the 
camp either to the laws of war, or the authority af 
the officers : the caprice and will of the ſoldiers were 
their ſole rule and direCtor. - 

They however ſtill retained an -appearance of a 
Roman camp, ſolely with the hope of rendering their 
tribunes the accomplices of their ſedition and diſorder, 
With this thought, they ſuffered a council of war to 
aſſemble in the great parade, they gave the watch- 
word, and kept guard in their turns as uſual. Thus, 
though they had in reality entirely thrown off the 
yoke, they however made it a law to themſelves to 
retain the outſide of obedient ſoldiers. But at length, 
when they perceived that their tribunes diſapproved 
their conduct, that they were determined to reform 

it, and refuſed to join in the revolt, and enter into 
their conſpiracy, they no longer obſerved any mea- 
ſures, and the ſedition broke out openly. They 
drove their officers out of the camp, and unanimoully 
transferred the command to two private ſoldiers, the 
authors of the ſedition, who were C. Albius of Calæ, 
and C. Atrius of Umbria. Theſe two inſolent per- 
ſons did not content themſelves with the enſigns of 
legionary Tribunes ; they had the impudence to al 
ſume the marks of ſupreme power, and to cauſe the 
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rods and axes to be carried before them; without That: 
| - | Con- 
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ere ¶ onſidering, that the ſuperb equipage they employed for 9 546, 


on. Mijccping others in reſpect and awe, would ſoon be the in- 
let gruments of the puniſhment their crime had deſerved. 

ef, WW The mutineers expected every moment couriers 
th, ich the news of Scipio's funeral. But ſeveral days 
hey N iavring paſſed without any confirmation of the report 


me er his death, they began to enquire out the firſt au- 
ere Wlihors of it, every one ſhifting it from himſelf, and 


ed chuſing rather to ſeem to have believed too lightly 
the tze news, than to have invented it. It was then that 
ies ue ringleaders of the mutiny, ſeeing themſelves no 
unger ſupported with the fame ardour as had been 
aprefſed at firſt, began to look on the Faſces, which 
hey had fooliſhly aſſumed, with terror, and to trem- 
ble at the effects of a legitimate authority, upon the 
int of letting fall upon them the whole weight of a 
uſt yengeance. 5 f | 

The ſedition was now, if not extinguiſhed, at leaſt 
nuch damped, when-couriers, upon whom they might 
xy, brought advice, firſt that Scipio was alive, and 
ext, that he was abſolutely out of danger. Soon 
ifter, ſeven legionary tribunes, ſent by Scipio, arrived 
n the camp. The ſight of theſe officers at firſt in- 
enſed the ſoldiers, but their obliging and familiar 
behaviour, attended with an air of kindneſs and good 
nl, ſoon made every body quiet. They intruded 
emſelves into the knots of ſoldiers diſcourſing toge- 


rproaching them in the leaſt with their paſt conduct, 
ey only ſeemed curious to be informed of the occa- 
fon of their diſcontent and alarms. The ſoldiers com- 


ef Nlained of not having been paid upon the fixt days. 
fly Whey added, that it was by their valour the glory of 
he ue Roman name had been preſerved, as well as the 
, Province, which the deaths of the two Scipios, and 


he defeat of their armies, had expoſed to the utmoſt 


ere juſt, and their demands reaſonable; and that 
ity ſhould not fail to inform the General of them. 
ut What they were infinitely pleaſed, that nothing —_ 


ther, and ſhared in the converſation ; and without 


Unger. The Tribunes replied, that their complaints 
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wealth; and that gave the ſoldiers hopes that thy 
ſhould immediately be paid their arrears. Some dy”! 


but when it was known that the people of Spun 
who had taken arms, had laid them down, it ws ut 4 


had no ſooner received advice that Scipio was in pe 
fect health, than they abandoned their enterprize, at 


4 
* 


returned into their countries. In effect, there w 
neither Raman, nor ſtranger, that the Soldiers q 
Sucro could aſſociate in their revolt. 

After many reflexions, they made the only chol 
that offered; which was to put their fate into d 
hands of their General, whether he thought fit to ui 
2 juſt rigour in reſpect to them, or ſhould incline! 
clemency, of which they did not entirely deſpal 
* They repreſented to themſelves, that he had in 
quently pardoned enemies conquered by the force 0 
arms: that in their {edition there had not been a {in 
gle {word drawn, nor a drop of blood ſhed. Ti 
having been far from carrying their crime to the lf 
excels, they did not deſerve to be treated with fl 
exceſs of rigour.” They flattered themſelves v 
theſe thoughts, according to the natural propenſt 
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„oe mankind to palliate and excuſe their faults. They 
I were only in doubt whether they ſhould g for theit 


ay all together, or by ſeparate companies. They 
"7s to de what they thought ſafeſt, which was not 
ſeparate. RET | 


0 


u cipio on lis ſide deliberated on the conduct it wes 
15 jeceſſary to obſerve in reſpect to them: Some were 
3 for confining-the puniſhment to the rinpleattrs; who 
er about rhirey-five': others Believed” ſo crtninal 
ion required à more general püniſfimient: Phe 


re ordered to hold theniſelves in a readittefs to 
orrch againſt the revolted Spaniards, and to provide 
u bliſtence for ſeveral days. And ir was given out, 
. that the council lately held was upon this expedition. 
1 When the rebels were near Carthagena; they were 
+ Mi formed, that all the troops Scipio had in tflat city, 
re to {ef out under the command of Silanus. This 
" ws did not only deliver them from the dread and 
OY nice he remembrance of ticir crime: gave them, 
du but occaſioned great joy amongſt them. They ima- 
yer zined, that their General was upon the point of re- 
WY maning alone with them; and that they ſhould be 
loc in a condition to give him law, than to receive 
„tom him. They entered the city towards tlle cloſe 


of the day, and ſaw tlie troops of Carthagena making 
il preparations for their departure. 3 
uring the night, thoſe who were to be punifhed 


ure ſcized. Good meafures were taken to do it with- 
ne Mont noiſe. Towards the end of the night, the Bag- 
ſai 5 of the army, which, as it was pretended, was to 
| fre kr out, began its march. At the break of day the 
ce d tops advanced out of the city, hut ſtopped at the 


te, and guards were poſted at all the other gates, 
W's prevent any one whatſoever from coming out. 

After theſe ptecautions, thoſe who, arrived the 
light before came to the aſſembly; towhicir they had 
wü been fummoned; with an air of haughtineſs and atro- 


eigne, as people who By their cries were upon the 


7 : point 
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opinion for lenity prevailed. At the breaking up of 
the council, the ſoldiers wlio were in Carthagena, 
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LR. 545. point of giving the General terror, and far from fer. 


ing any thing from him. Scipio then aſcended his 
tribunal ; and at that inſtant the troops who had 
been made to march out of the city, having re. en. 
tered under arms, ſurrounded the unarmed foldiers 
aſſembled round their General, as was their cuſtom. 
At that moment all their inſolence forfook them, x 
they owned afterwards ; and what terrified them moſt, 
was the vigour and healthy look of Scipio, whom 


they expected to find languid and weak with WT Bl 
ſickneſs, and a viſage more. fierce and enraged tha © 
they had obſerved him to have in the day of batte ii 
He continued fitting for ſome time without ſaying * i 
any thing, till- he was informed that the authors t. 
the ſedition had been carried to the public place, and © b 
that all things were ready. LE 4 00 
Then cauſing ſilence to be made by a LiQor, he * © 
ipoke in terms to this effect: I never thought, thai e) 
% when I was to ſpeak to my ſoldiers, I could: have p 
c been at a loſs for what to ſay. However, at this ſu 
time, both thoughts and expreſſions fail me. I * ci 
« not know what name to give you. Shall I call vo at 
e citizens; you, who have revolted againſt you ha 
« country: you, who have thrown off your obediene tr. 
% to your General's authority, and violated the ei ha 
« gion of the oath in which you had bound yourſehe tu 
« to him? Or ſhall I call you enemies? You h yo 
<« the outſides, the aſpects, the habits of citizens . W 
ce but your actions, language, and conſpiracies ſe , the 
* you to be enemies. And accordingly, wherei for 
e have your intentions and hopes differed from tho. me 
of the Spaniards? You are even more criminag]W* nil 
« and more frantic than them. For, after all, the the 
4 followed, as the leaders of their phrenzy, Mando his 
« nius and Indibilis, Princes of the blood royal nor 
« whereas you have had the baſeneſs to acknowledgMl © - 
% an Atrius and an Albius for your Generals, bod wh: 
ce the vile, the infamous dregs of the army. Deny tua crin 
« you have had any ſhare in ſo deteſtable, ſo extravaJFF. pri: 


„ gant, a deſign. Affirm, that it was the cont 
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; 66 {mall ber of- ic n A. R. 34 
tr. yvance of a ſmall number frantic - abandoned LR -546- 


his wretches. I ſhall be glad to believe you; and it is 
nad « my intereſt ſo to do. 35 1 
« As to me, after having driven the Carthaginians 
ers , out of Spain, I did not imagine, conſidering the 
in conduct I have obſerved, that there was a ſingle 
« place in the whole province, where my life was 
« hateful, or a ſingle man that could deſire my death. 
« How much was I deceived in this hope | The mo- 
« ment the report of my death ſpread in my camp, 
« my ſoldiers, my own ſoldiers, not only heard it with 
« indifference, but even expected the confirmation of 
« jt with impatience. I am far from thinking, that 
« the whole army thought in the ſame manner. If I 
« believed that, I could no longer ſupport a life be- 
come ſo odious to all my country, and to all my 
« ſoldiers, and ' ſhould ſacrifice it here before your 
s eyes. 1 WY | 

« Bur not to ſpeak of what concerns me : - Let us 
« ſuppoſe, that you believed my death with more pre- 
« cipitation than joy, and that I did not deſerve your 
& attachment and fidelity ſo much as I imagined; what 
had your country done to you, that you ſhould be- 
& tray it by joining Mandonius and Indibilis? What 
had the Roman people done to you, that you ſhould 
turn your arms againſt them? What injury had 
« you received from them, to deſerve ſuch a revenge? 
What! did your not being paid a few days, during 
the illneſs 8 General, ſeem a ſufficient reaſon 
* for violating all laws human and divine? In for- 
mer times, an unjuſt ſentence and an unhappy ba- 
niſnment induced Coriolanus to beſiege Rome. But 
* the reſpect alone that he owed his mother, wreſted 
* his arms out of his hands, and obliged him to re- 
" nounce his enterprize. - N 
* And after all, what was the end of yours; and 
what advantage did you expect from ſo frantic and 
* criminal a conſpiracy? Were you in hopes of de- 
* priving the Roman people of the poſſeſſion of — 
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„ Albius, Atrius, and the other wretches;*who' hart 
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er and of making yourſelves: muſters of it? But 
<« ſhould I have died; would the Commonwealth have 
c ended with my life? Would the ſovereignty of the WM; : 
« Roman opl have expired witl me? May the MW 7 
« Gods" forbid; that the — of a State; founded ge 
« under their — — to ſubſiſt eternally, ſhould be: dea 


* come equal, and be limited, to thar of a frail ant fe 


<« periſhable body like mine. The Roman people Tri 
« have ſurvived the loſs of Paulus Amilius, Marte: paid 
< Jus, the two Scipios (my father anti uncle) and the 8 
ee many illuſtrious Generaly who habe periſhed in the gor 
« ſame wat; and will ſurvive a thouſand others, Whöm 
& the ſword or diſeaſe may carry off. You certaihly 
ce Joſt all reaſon and ſenſe, when you abandoned you 
duty; and you can be conſidered only as people 
« ſeized with phrenzy and diftration; 

« But let all that is paſt be buried, if poMbls, if 
« eternal oblivion, or at leaſt in profound ſilence; Fo 
“ my part, I ſhall reproach you with it nd"mdte* nd 
may you forget, as entirely I fall, the exteſſes ol 
« have ran into. As to what regards you in generah 
« if you repent of your crime, I am ſatisfied!” A td 


« corrupted you, they ſhall expiate their crime wit 
cc their blood. If you have recovered the uſt of yo 
« reaſon, their puniſhment will not only give no pan, 
but even be agreeable to you: for they Have Wrong 
« ed none ſo much as you.” 

As ſoon as Scipio had done, all that was capable 0 
giving terror to their ſouls was exhibited; as had beef 
concerted, to their eyes and ears. The ſoldiers of the 
other army, who had ſurrounded the aſſemibly, bega 
to ſtrike their ſwords upon thtir ſhields, and at the 
ſame inſtant, the voice of the herald, ſutrifnoning thoſ 
who had been condemned, into the council. After 
having been diveſted of their cloatlis; they were 

ged into the middle of the aſſembly, and tlie in- 
ſtruments of their puniſhment were immediate! ö 
brought out. Whilſt they were faſtening to ſtakes 


whipt with rods, and their heads were cut off, thei 
ac 


tons 
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xccomplices remained without motion, and fo ſtruck 
vith dread, that not a ſingle complaint, nor ſo much 
a 2 groan, eſcaped them. | 


the middle of the plate, which care was taken to 
deanſe ; and the ſoldiers having all been called one 


Tribunes, and at the ſame inſtant all their arrears were 
paid them. | | | | ER 

Something would have been wanting to Scipio's 
glory, if his addreſs in giving the due bent of mind; 
ind his ability in tranſacting the moſt delicate affairs, 
qualities abſolutely neceſſary in government, had not 
been put to a trial. The affair of which I am Ypeak- 
Ine, that is to ſay, the open revolt of a body of eight 
thouſand men, was one of great difficulty. To treat 
n whole army with exceſſive rigour was improper 
nd ſuch a crime ought not to paſs unpuniſhed. Ri- 
wur and indulgence in exceſs, were equally danger- 
bus. Accordingly our General took the wiſe mean 
between thoſe two extremes, by making the puniſh- 
nent fall only upon a few of the moſt criminal, and 
pardoning all the reſt ; but after a reprimand the more 
Ively and ſenſible, as it was tempered with mildneſs 
nd lenity, and ſeemed only ſtrong in effect of reaſon 
ad truth, We have ſeen; and admired, the precau- 
tons which he took to enable himſelf to perform ſo 
errible an execution without any danger or riſque. 
It, no doubt, coſt Scipio's good heart abundance of 
pan; and we ſhall preſently ſee him explain himſelf 
won that head. A General does not reſolve to cut off 
ad deſtroy ſome mortified members, but with intent 
0 ſave the whole body. According to Plato, quoted 
ly * Seneca, the wiſe man does not puniſh, becauſe 
nen have offended ; for the paſt is not ſuſceptible of 


* Nam, ut Plato ait, nemo prudens punit, quia peccatum eft, ſed 
 peccetur, Revocari enim præterita non poſſunt: futura prohi- 
entur; & quos volet nequitiæ male cedentis exempla fieri, palam 
Kcdet, non tantum ut pereant ipſi, ſed ut alios pereundo deterreant. 
NEC, De Ira, I. 16. | 
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The executed bodies were afterwards removed from 


after another, took a new oath in Scipio's name to the 
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correction; but that they may not tranſgreſs for the 
future : and this is effected by exemplary puniſhment, 
which prevents others from falling into the like mif. 
fortune. All this requires great wiſdom ; and ve 


muſt allow, it appears here evidently in the condy& 
of Scipio. Thus terminated the revolt of Sucro, 
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Ineffeual attempt of Lelius and Marcins upon the city ij 
Cadiz. Sea-fight between Lælius and Adberbal in th 
Siraits. Lælius and Marcius return to Scipio. That 
General marches againſt Mandonius and Indibilis, an 
defeats them entirely. Indibilis ſends his brother May 

 donius to Scipio, who pardons them. Interview of St 
Pio and Maſiniſſa. Mago receives orders to join Han 
nibal in Italy. He makes an ineffeftual attempt ip 
Carthagena. Ne returns to Cadiz, where they jb 
the gates againſt him. Mago goes to the iſlands By 
leares. Cadiz ſurrenders to the Romans. Scipio it 

turns to Rome. He is created Conſul. *Deputati 
From the people of Saguntum to the Romans. Diſpu 
concerning Scipio's deſign of carrying the war into Afn 
ca. Fabius's diſcourſe againſt Scipio. Scipio's anſwer 
Fabius. Reflection upon the diſcourſe of Fabius. St 
pio, after ſome ſuſpence, refers the affair to the Sena 
who give him permiſſion to go to Africa. Fabius of 
poſes Scipio's enterprize, as much as poſſible. Monde 
ful zeal of the allies fer the latter. He ſets out ji 
Sicily, and his cell:gue for Bruttium, Mago lands 
ſialy, and ſeizes Genoa, | | 


tre] 
Unec 
that th 
0 the! 


8 


E T us now go back to Lælius and Marci re; 

who had ſet out, as we ſaid above, the firſt w_ The 

a ſquadron of eight ſhips, and the latter by land wk 
beſiege Cadiz, of which they expected to make then2cte 
{elves maſters eaſily, in effect of a ſecret corre{pol*Þuric 
dence carried on by the Romans in the place. ug ex 
were deccived in their hopes. Mago, who was thqFtion 
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nt, WY the accomplices, and made the Prætor Adherbal car- 
if. WM co them to Carthage. The latter, in conſequence, 
well having put them on board a galley of five benches of 
cars, made it ſet out foremoſt, becauſe it was the 
heavieſt, and followed it cloſe with eight galleys of 
three benches. When the galley of five benches en- 
tered the Straits, Lælius, quitting the port of Carteia 
with a galley of the ſame burthen, and followed by 
eren others of three benches, . vigorouſly attacked 
Adherbal and his ſhips. The action began immedi- 
xely, but had no reſemblance of a ſea-fight. The 
txterity of the pilots, the efforts of the rowers, and 
the orders of the commanders were all uſeleſs. The 
midity of the current in theſe ſtraits ſolely determined 
il the operations of the fight, and carried away the 
allies ſometimes to one ſide and ſometimes to the 
cher. However, in the midſt of this diſorder and 
onfuſion, the quinqueremis of the Romans ſank two 


ide of a third, along ſide of which it paſſed with im- 


kme manner, if Adherbal, with the five that remain- 
cc had not got out to the main ſea with the help of 
ls fails, 5 


onſpiracy had been diſcovered, that the conſpirators 
lad been ſent to Carthage, and that the officer had 


aned of its ſucceeding, he wrote to L. Marcius, 
tat the only choice they had to make was to return 
o their General: which both did ſome days after, 
md rejoined Scipio at Carthagena. 

Their departure delivered Mago from great uneaſi- 
ts; and the news he heard of the revolt of the II- 
rgetes, made him conceive a great deſign. He ſent 
uties to the Senate of Carthage, who, exaggera- 
Tia" exceedingly the revolt of the Illergetes, and the 
th tion that had happened in the Roman camp, con- 

BB > Y 2 © cluded, 


* 


kewoſity, It would have treated all the reſt in the 


atirely miſcarried. Seeing that no farther hope re- 
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n the place, had diſcovered the conſpiracy, ſeized all n. 546. 


206. 


ticemes of the enemy, and broke all the oars on one 


Lælius returned victorious to Carteia, where he was Liv. xviii, 
normed of all that had happened at Cadiz: that the 3": 
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A. R. Gs. cluded, that aids ſhould be ſent to Mago, adding 
Ant. C. 


that by that means, he flattered himſelf with re- 
ſtating the Carthaginians in the poſſeſſion of Spain 
which they had received from their anceſtors. - 


206. 


Mandonius and Indibilis being returned into they 
country, remained quiet ſome time, expecting to hey 


what the Roman General could do in reſpett to thi 
ſedition, and not deſpairing, if the citizens were par 
doned, to obtain the ſame grace themſelves. 3 
when they were informed of the rigour with which th 
guilty had been puniſhed, they concluded, that the 
ſhould not be treated with leſs ſeverity themſelves 
For this reaſon, having made their ſubjects take ar 
again, and having drawn together the auxiliary troops 
which they had before, with an army of twenty thoy 
fand foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe, the 
entered the country of the * Sedetani, where they ha 
incamped in the beginning of the ſedition. We fi 
that they foon after repaſſed the Iberus, and returne 
into their own dominions. | 
Liv.xxvii, Scipio having eaſily regained the affection of h 
31, 3** ſoldiers, both by paying them their arrears with 
regard to guilty or innocent, and the good recepto 
he gave them all indiſcriminately, thought it incun 
bent on him to ſpeak to them, before he led. thet 
_ againſt the enemy. He therefore aſſembled the arm 
and after having expreſſed himſelf warmly againſtt 
revolt and perfidy of the rebel Princes, he adde 
* That he was going to ſet out in order to reveng 
their crime with diſpoſitions - highly different fro 
thoſe he had when it was neceſſary for him to bri 
over citizens to their duty, who had departed iro 
it. That it had been to him like tearing his on 
entrails, to ſee himſelf reduced to expiate, by ti 
death of thirty wretched men, a fault, whether 
imprudence or malignity, that affected eight tho 
ſand ſoldiers; and that that execution had cc 


* This people inhabited the ſouthern part of Arragon, on t 
* 


kde of the Iberus. 


to irri 


mord 
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blood of a foreign nation, which, through deteſta- 
ble perfidy, had lately broke through the only ties 
between them and him, that is to ſay, thoſe of faith 
and alliance. That, as to his army, beſides its 
being compoſed only of citizens and Latin allies, 
be ſaw with pleaſure, that there was ſcarce any ſol- 
tiers in it, who had not been brought out of Italy 
to Spain either by his uncle Cn. Scipio, his father, 
or himſelf. That the name of Scipio was dear to 
them; that they had all been accuſtomed. to fight 
uder their auſpices; that on his ſide, he was in 
hopes of leading them back to Rome to ſhare in 
the triumph they had acquired him by their valour ; 
nd that he alſo flattered himſelf, that when he 
hould ſtand for the Conſulſhip, they would intereſt 
themſelves as much for him, as if the honour of 
the whole army were in queſtion. That, as to the 
expedition they were going upon, they mult forget 
their paſt exploits, if they conſidered it as a real 
jar, That the Illergetes, againit whom they were 
tb march, were to be regarded as robbers, who 
were fit only for pillaging lands, burning houſes, 
ad driving off the cattle of their neighbours : that 
zen the queſtion was to fight in order of battle, 
they placed their whole reſource, not in the force of 
their arms, but the lightneſs of their heels. That 
terefore, - with the protection of the Gods, they 
hould follow him to puniſh raſnneſs and perfidy.” 
He diſmiſſed them after this diſcourſe, giving them 
orders to hold themſelves in readineſs to march the 
next day. Accordingly, he ſet out as he had ſaid, 
and in ten days arrived upon the banks of the Iberus. 
He paſſed that river without loſs.of time, and after 
four more days march, incamped in ſight of the ene- 
my. The rebels were drawn into an ambuſcade firft, 
ad defeated with great loſs. This blow only ſerved 
o irritate them; and the next morning they appeared 
n order of battle. The action paſſed in a valley not 


*43 very 


many tears and groans. But that at preſent he A. R 546. 
vas going with expreſs intent to ſhed the guilty Aut. 
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Liv. xxviii. 
37 


fought on a more extenſive ground, and one from 


unſucceſsful, believed in the bad ſtate of his affairs 
that he had not a more aſſured reſource than in 


tality, which had every where diffuſed the poiſonous 
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very ſpacious. The Spaniards were entirely defeated, MM rol 
Woof cavalry, and two-thirds of their foot, were curl toll 

n pieces. The other third, which had not ated in ft 
he battle, becauſe the ground was too narrow, eſcaped ther 
from the victors with the two Princes, who were the pert 
authors of the revolt. The Romans made themſelve; beo 
maſters of the enemy's camp, where they took three de 
thouſand priſoners, beſides the plunder of all kinds 
which fell into their hands. T hey loſt on this occa. 
fion, twelve hundred men, both citizens and allies 
and had above three thouſand wounded. The vide. 
ry had not been ſo bloody, if the battle had been 


which it had been eaſier to fly. 
Indibilis renouncing a war in which he had been { 


Scipio's clemency, of which he had already made an 
happy trial. He therefore ſent his brother Mande- 
nius, who having proſtrated himſelf at the vidr's 
feet, © aſcribed all that had paſſed to an unhappy fi- 


contagion of revolt, and had infected, in a manner 
againſt their wills, not only the Illergetes and Lace 


tani, but the Romans themſelves. That after the nde 
crime they had committed, himſelf, his brother, and 4s { 
all their ſubjects, had abſolutely determined either M ar 
reſign to Scipio, if he required it, the lives they heli bat 
from his goodneſs, or to devote the reſt of them u n 
his ſervice, if he was ſo generous to preſerve them ſtints 
ſecond time. That they entirely ſubmitted their fat ve: 
to the victor, and expected nothing but what his mer vic] 
cy ſhould vouchſafe them.“ by t] 
Scipio, after having warmly reproached as well tha bene 
preſent as the abſent brother with their perfidy, added age 
e That they had merited death by their crime, bu "cnc 
that his goodneſs, and that of the Roman people Yipi 
gave them their lives. That he ſhould not difar oy 
4 


them, as it was uſual to treat revolted States, it n0% 


being neceſſary to take that precaution againſt a 4 
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ted, MY volt he did not fear. That he would neither exact A. R. 546. 
cut boſtages from them to ſecure their fidelity, becauſe, 2%. 
1 nM r they failed in it, his indignation ſhould fall upon 
ped dem, and not upon 'the innocent. That having ex- 
the perienced what the lenity and wrath of the Roman 
pez beople could do, it was for them to chuſe the one or 
bree the other, and whether they had rather have them for 
nd; friends or enemies.“ 5 . 
cca. After having ſpoke thus to Mandonius, he diſmiſſ- 
lies, ed him, demanding of him only a certain ſum, which 
do- be intended for the payment of his troops. As for 
cen WM himſelf, after having ordered Marcius to march into 
Hiſpania Ulterior, and to wait for him there, and ſent 
dlanus back to Tarraco, he continued ſome time 
n the ſame place; to receive from the Illergetes the 
noney he had demanded of them: after which he re- 
vined Marcius, at no great diſtance from the ocean, 
ith great diligence. | 

Various reaſons had ſucceſſively deferred the nego- r.iv.xxviii. 
tation between Scipio and Maſiniſſa, becauſe that 35. 
prince would treat only with the General in perſon. r 
This obliged Scipio at that time to undertake ſo long 
journey, that removed him ſo far from the pro- 
ince of Tarraco, where he intended to embark in 
der to return to Rome. Maſiniſſa was at Cadiz. 
As ſoon as he was informed by Marcius of Scipio's 
val, to have a pretext for removing, he told Mago, 
that his horſes were deſtroyed by remaining in the 
land, that they were a great burthen to the inhabi- 
ants, at the ſame time that they ſuffered much them- 
klves from the general ſcarcity of proviſions; beſides 
which, that a long inaction had enervated his troops. 
by theſe remonſtrances, he induced the Carthaginian 
beneral to permit him to go to the continent, to ra- 
nge the adjacent countries of the Spaniards. From 
thence, he ſent three of the principal Numidians to 
deipio, to ſettle the time and place for an interview, 
with orders to two of them to remain with him as 
loltages, The third was ſent back ro Maſiniſſa, to 
ä bring 
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A. R. ** bring kia: to the place aſſigned by Scipio, and they N 


23 


already prejudiced in favour of Scipio. * And in ef. 
fect, the noble and majeſtic air which he natural) 
had, was exalted by the length and beauty of his hair, 


both | repaired thither attended only by a ſmall train. H 

The Numidian prince had already conceived an Ml the 
high idea of Scipio's merit from the rumour only of il 
his great exploits; and had formed to himſelf the 
image of an hero in his perſon. But the ſight of him 
roſe much upon his imagination, and exceedingly in. 
creaſed the eſteem and veneration with which he wa 


and the manly and military choice of his dreſs, whick 
had nothing affected, or that ſavoured of luxury, in 
it. Beſides which, he was then in the vigour of life, 


and the liealthy plight of body he had recovered aſtef th: 
2 long and dangerous illneſs, had in a manner renewed Mil pr: 
the flower of youth in him, which ſtill exalted his f. de. 
cure. Maſiniſſa, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the fri vi 
fight of him, began by returning him thanks for ſend. his 
ing him back his nephew without ranſom. He affured to 
him, © that from thenceforth he had ardently deſired nit 
the occaſion of an interview with him, and that he had do 
ſeized it with joy, the moment the goodneſs of the r10 
Gods had made it practicable. That he paſſionateh the 
defired to do him and the Roman people ſuch ſervices, WI tor 
as never foreign Prince had rendered them before on 
That though he had always had that deſire, hithenq ot 
he had not had it in his power to put it in execution in hit 
Spain, which, in reſpect to him, was an unknhow | 
and foreign country: but that he aſſured himſelf, h Sp 
ſhould be able to effect it in his native land Africa fro 
where by the right of birth he was called to the throne cor 
That if the Romans would ſend Scipio thither at the cit 
head of an army, he was certain, that the pee" ou fi 
Carthage would loon be at an end.” 
c 

_ * Preterquam an os natura multa majeſtas inerat, adornabat th; 
promiſia cæſaries, habituſque corporis, non cultus munditus, " ſuf 


nius nitidiuſque ex morbo your renovatus 0 r facie . 


virilis vere ac militaris; & ætas in medio virium robore, quod ple 


Liv, 
This 
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h This interview and diſcourſe gave Scipio great joy. A. R. 546 » 
wy He knew that Maſiniſſa and his Num:dians Fas anc. 6. 
ag the whole ſtrength of the enemy's cavalry. Beſides | 
ak which, he thought he faw marks of a noble and exalted 
the MY courage in the viſage and eyes of that young Prince. 
hin WW Having given each other their promiſe, Scipio re- 
in. WM turned to Tarraco, and Maſiniſſa to Cadiz, after hav- 
wal ing, in concert with the Romans, carried off ſome - 
plunder from the adjacent countries, in order that he 
might not ſeem to have made an uſeleſs voyage to the 
continent. ELITE ee 

Mago ſeeing the hope he had founded principally Liv. xxvill. 
upon the ſedition of the Roman ſoldiers, and after- 36. 
wards upon the revolt of Indibilis, had vaniſhed, and P. 278. 
that the affairs of Spain were abſolutely deſperate, he | 
prepared to repaſs into Africa, when he received or- 
ders from the Senate of Carthage to repair to Italy 
with the fleet which he had at Cadiz; to take into 
his pay as many Gauls and Ligurians as he could, and 
to go and join Hannibal, in order to keep up the ſpi- 
fit of a war which had been began with ſo much ar- 
dour, and of which the firſt ſucceſſes had been ſo glo- 
tious. In order to execute this command, beſides 
the money that had been ſent him from Carthage, he | 
took. great ſums from Cadiz, having plundered not 
only the public treaſury of that city, but the temples 
of the Gods, and forced every individual to bring 
him all the gold and ſilver they had. wh 

With theſe aids he put to fea: as he coaſted along Liv. ibid. 
Spain, having landed his foldiers at no great diſtance 
irom Carthagena, he plundered the neighbouring 
countries, and afterwards made his fleet approach the 
city itſelf, There having kept his ſoldiers in their 
ſhips during the day, he made them land in the night, 
and led them to that part of the wall, by which the 
Romans had attacked and taken the place, believing 
that the garriſon, which had been left in it, was not 
ſufficiently ſtrong for its defence, and that the inhabi- 
tants perhaps, diſſatisfied with the preſent govern- 
ment, might make ſome commotion, of which he 
might 
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A. R. 546, might take the advantage. He was entirely miſtaken Ml 3a. 
* g. in his hopes. On the firſt approach of the Carthagi. ar! 
nians, the Romans, having opened the gate of the city, fro 
fell upon them with great cries, and having made a bre 
great ſlaughter of them, purſued them as far as the vet 

coaſt. | + 725” roo 
Mago having reimbarked, went to Cadiz, in order 15 
to re-enter it. But not being received, he came to a0. 
an anchor with his fleet at Cimbis, a ſmall port not pal 
far from that place. From thence, he ſent deputies WM %o 
into the iſland, to complain to the inhabitants, that por 
they had ſhut their gates againſt him, who was their 901 
friend and ally. They laid the blame upon the popu- of! 
lace, who, as they ſaid, intended thereby to revenge 
themſelves for ſome plunder his ſoldiers had commit- 
ted before they embarked. He demanded to ſpeak 
with the principal magiſtrates. They were no ſooner 
come to him, than he cauſed them to be crucified after 
having flayed them with ſcourges. It was in this man- 
ner he treated the chief perſons of a city not only in 
alliance with Carthage, but which had one common 
origin with it. For Cadiz was alſo a colony of Tyre. 
From thence he ſailed to the iſland Pityuſa, ſituated 
an hundred miles from the Continent, and inhabited 
at that time by the Phœnicians. His fleet was very 
well received there; and they ſupplied him not only 
with proviſions in abundance, but alſo with men and 
arms, to make up the loſs he had ſuſtained betore 


Carthagena. 
Liv.xxviiiz Mago failed afterwards to the iſlands Baleares fifty 
37. miles from thence. There are two iſlands of that 


name; now called Majorca and Minorca. The greateſt, 
which was alſo the moſt conſiderable by the number 
of its inhabitants and ſoldiers, had a port, where he 
was in hopes of paſſing the winter commodiouſſy, into 
which he was upon the point of entering. But as ſoon 
as the Carthaginians approached, the Balearians pour- 
ed ſo dreadful a ſhower of ſtones upon them, that far 
from daring to come into the port, they made to lea 


with the utmoſt haſte. Every body knows, that the 
Balearians 


- 
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Balearians were the moſt expert people in the world A. R. 546! 


at uſing the ſling. They were formed to this exerciſe 


from their earlieſt infancy, and were not ſuffered to strab. II. 
breakfaſt, till they had hit a mark with the ling. Mago ***: 


went to the leaſt of theſe iſlands, which was fertile 
enough, but lefs populous and warlike than the other. 
Here he was more ſucceſsful, and raiſed two thouſand 
auxiliary troops, and having ſent them to Carthage to 
paſs the winter, he cauſed his ſhips to be drawn on 
ſhore. It appears, that it was from this Mago, that the 
port of Minorca was called Port-Mahon, Portus Ma- 
gonis. As ſoon as Mago had abandoned the coaſts 
of the ocean, the people of Cadiz ſurrendered to the 
Romans. | 


After Scipio had entirely driven the Carthaginligs Liv.xxviii 


out of Spain, he ſet fail from thence with ten ſhips to3*®* 
return to Italy, giving the government of the pro- 
vince to L. Lentulus, and L. Manlius Acidinus, who 
had been ſent thither to command in quality of Pro- 
conſuls. The Senate gave him audience without the 
city in the temple of Bellona, where he related all that 
he had done in Spain : how many times he had fought 
in line of battle: how many places he had taken from 
the enemy, and how many nations he had ſubjected 
to the Roman people. He added, that on his arrival 
in Spain he had found four Generals at the head of 
four victorious armies, and on quitting it, had not 
{ft a ſingle Carthaginian in the whole province. He 
expreſſed ſome deſire of a triumph, by way of reward 
for all theſe ſervices rendered his country : but he did 
not inſiſt upon it, becauſe he knew, that hitherto that 
diſtinction had been granted only to thoſe, who held 
ſome magiſtracy at the time they had commanded. 
Now Scipio went to Spain merely as Proconſul, which 
was not an office. When his audience of the Senate 
was over, he entered the city ; cauſing fourteen thou- 
and three hundred and forty-two pounds of filver in 
veight, and a great quantity of coined money to be 
carried before him, which was put into the public 
treaſury, e 

L. Ve- 
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A. R. 346. L. Veturius Philo afterwards held the aſſemblies for 
©. the creation of Conſuls: and all the centuries, with 


A. R. 547. 
Ant. C. 


205. 


ed in Spain to ſacrifice after his return. 
were aſſured, that, as Lutatius had terminated the 


the election of Prætors. 


sclplo, CRASSUS, Confuls, 


unanimous conſent and extraordinary marks of eſteem 
and favour, nominated P. Scipio, and gave him P. 
Licinws Craſſus, the Pontifex Maximus, for his col. 
legue. It was remarkable, that this aſſembly was 
more- numerous than ever had been ſince the war he. 
gan, The citizens came thither from all parts, not 
only to give their ſutfrages for Scipio, but alſo to have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing him. There was an amazing 
concourſe of people round his houſe. That multi 
tude attended him, when he went to the Capitol to 
offer the hundred oxen to Jupiter, which he had vow. 
Every. body 


firſt war with Carthage, P. Scipio would terminate the 
{econd, and drive the Carthaginians out of Italy, a; 
he had out of Spain. With this view, Africa was al- 
lotted him for his province, as if there was no longer 
any enemies in Italy. They afterwards proceeded tg 


P. CorntLivs Scipio. 
P. Licinivs CRAssus. 


It was in the fourteenth year of the ſecond Punic 


war that P. Scipio and P. Licinius Craſſus took pol 


ſeſſion of the Conſulſhip. Scipio firſt propoſed to the 
Senate, and obtained leave, to celebrate the games, 


which he had engaged to do by a vow at the time the 


ſoldiers had revolted in Spain, and to take out of the 


money he had carried into the public treaſury, the 


ſums that were neceſſary for this expence. 

He then introduced the deputies of Saguntum into 
the Senate, where the oldeſt of them began in theſe 
terms. Though it be not poſſible, Fathers, to add 
<« any thing to the evils we have ſuffered in order to 
« retain an inviolable fidelity to you, however, after 
<« the benefits we have received from you and. your 


« Generals, we ſhall not complain of our fate.” * 
i =... 
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then made a long enumeration of all that had been 
done for them, firſt by the two Scipios, and afterwards 
by him who had lately been elected Conſul. “ It is 
« to thank you. for theſe benefits, ſo great, that we 
« could not have preſumed to hope em from the 
« Gods themſelves, that the Senate and People of Sa- 
guntum have ſent. us to you; and at the ſame time 
« to congratulate you on the glorious fucceſſes your 
« arms have had for ſome -years in Spain and Italy 
« that in the firſt, you have puſhed your conqueſts 
« not. only to the . Iberus, which formerly bounded 
your dominions, but to the coaſt of the ocean, that 
« is to the extremities of the earth; and that in the 
« other you have left Hannibal only the ſpace he oc- 
« cupies with his camp, in which you keep him in a 
« manner beſieged. Weare ordered not only to ren- 
« der the thanks to great Jupiter, which ſuch great 
« blefings deſerve, but alſo to offer him, with your 
« conſent, this crown of gold, and to place it in his 
« temple, in gratitude for the victories he hath 
granted you over your enemies. We implore you 
to permit us This, and that you would ratify the 
benefits we have received from your Generals, with 
„your authority.” ns” 

The Senate anſwered the deputies of Saguntum, 
„That the ruin and re-eſtabliſhment of Saguntum 
would be an authentic proof to all nations of the in- 
volable fidelity which both people had obſerved to 
each other. That the Generals of the Commonwealth, 
by re-eſtabliſhing Saguntum, had acted conformably 
to the deſire of the Senate. That they with joy con- 
irmed all the advantages they had granted them, be- 
cauſe by acting in that manner they had only conform- 
ed to the will of, and executed the orders which they 
had received from, the Senate. That they permitted 
them to offer to Jupiter the gift they had brought.” 
Orders were afterwards given, that the deputies ſhould 
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be lodged and entertained at the expence of the Com- 


monwealth as long as they ſnould continue in their 
territories, and that each of them ſhould have a pre- 
: ſent 
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A R. 5 ſent of ten thouſand“ Aﬀes. Immediately after the 
— * Ambaſſadors of other nations were introduced to the 
Senate, and audience was given them. Thoſe of 8a. 
guntum having demanded permiſſion to viſit as man « 

of the different parts of Italy as they could with ſafety, il « 
guides were aſſigned them, with letters of recommen. Ml « 
dation to all the magiſtrates of the cities to which they Wl « 
ſhould go, with orders to receive them with diſtinc. Wil « 
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| Livexxviii, After they had gone through theſe affairs, which Wl « : 
__— were of leaft conſequence, they deliberated upon thoſe Wl « t 
| of the Commonwealth, and principally upon levying Bl « 
| of new troops, and the provinces it was proper to aflign I 
| to the Generals. All the citizens openly allotted Africa iN * 1 
| to Scipio: and himſelf, believing that to confine him. Wi © j 
| ſelf to following Hannibal ſtep by ſtep in Italy, was aa WM * t 
| employment little glorious, and which ſuited rather a 
an old man worn out with years, than a young and u 
active warrior like him, did not diſſemble, that he « f. 
thought himſelf elected Conſul, not to continue the g 
war, but to terminate it, which he could not execute 10 4 
unleſs he went to Africa, and carried the terror of the b 
Roman arms to the walls of Carthage. He even was 6 
not afraid to make known, that, if the Senate oppoſed MF © in 
his deſign, he would ſpare no pains with the people to ar 
obtain that permiſſion. TE | % an 
Liv.xxviii, The principal Senators diſapproved this project; WW © ac 
40, 422 but moſt of them dared not explain themſelves openly, WR © ra 
either through fear of the Conſul, or the deſire of mał - fo: 
ing their court to him. Fabius Maximus, believing WW © me 
| himſelf above theſe timid reſerves, was the firſt that WW im 
opened the opinion contrary to the deſires of Scipio. “ 
Livy puts the following ſpeech into his mouth. © Du 
« am ſenſible, Fathers, that there are many among of 
you, who believe, that the ſubje& of our preſent “ ou: 
« deliberation is an affair already decided, and that it WW" the 
is loſt time to give one's opinion upon the project ot WF" cy 
the 

Ten thouſand aſſes were worth near five and twenty pounds. 


« making 
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« making our armies go to Africa this year. But 1 As 
do not ſee how any body can think ſo, as neither 


« the Senate nor People have yet authorized that de- 


« ſign: or, if the Conſul relies upon the province of 


« Africa as a thing certain, I cannot help ſaying, that 
« jt is on his part not only mocking every Senator in 


particular, but the whole Senate, to pretend to con- 


« ſult it upon a matter already concluded and reſolved. 
know, that in oppoſing this extraordinary ardor 


« for going to Africa, I ſhall infallibly draw two re- 


« flections upon myſelf. It will be ſaid, in the firſt 
place, that ſuch an opinion is the effect of that ſlow- 


« neſs which 1s pretended natural to me, and which 


« I give young people leave to call timidity and ſtu- 


« petaction, provided perſons of ſenſe allow, that if 


« the counſels of others have appeared more ſpecious 


« at firſt, the event hath ſhewn hitherto, that mine 


pere moſt ſolid, and ſalutary. On another ſide, I 
« ſhall perhaps be accuſed of envying a Conſul of 
« oreat merit, and of being jealous of the glory he 
« acquires every day, of which I am not capable of 
bearing an increaſe. 


« Burt if it does not ſuffice to exempt me from ſo 


injurious a ſuſpicion, to conſider either my paſt life 
and conduct, the honour of having been Dictator 
* and five times Conſul, or laſtly, all the glory I have 
* acquired, as well in war as peace, and which might 
rather give me diſguſt and ſatiety, than leave room 
for new deſires ; my age, at leaſt, ought to acquit 
* me of ſuch a reproach. For indeed can any one 
imagine, that I could be ſuſceptible of jealouſy for 
a young man, who is not ſo old as my own ſon ? 


* During my Dictatorſhip, when I was in the vigour 


* of life, and in the moſt important and moſt glori- 
* ous career, I returned the inſults of my maſter of 
* the horſe only with patience and moderation; and 
made no oppoſition either in the Senate, or before 
* the people, to the equality, as injurious as unpre- 
- cedented, that they were deſirous to make, and did 

| | « actually 
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Is it likely then at this time, that, full and ſatiated 


of life itſelf, I have thoughts of ſupplanting him, to 
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actually make, between him and me. I choſe ri; 
ther to uſe actions than words, to oblige him, whom fr 
all the citizens had equalled with: myſelf in com- « ye 
mand, to place me of his own accord above him, 


with honours, I ſhould deſire to enter the liſts, and 
to diſpute with a young man, who, all eſtimable x; 
he is in other reſpects, is but entering upon the ca. 
reer of honour and glory? Will any body imagine, 
that weary as I am, not only of public affairs, but 


obtain in his ſtead a commiſſion. for carrying the 
war into Africa? No, no! I muſt live and die with 


the glory I have acquired. I ſtopped the courſe of cat 
Hannibal's victories, to enable the youth who were ver 
to come after me, to go farther, and overcome to: 

him. « * 

“ But you muſt excuſe me, Scipio, if having nei »h 
had more regard to the eſteem of mankind and m co 

own reputation than to the public utility, I likewkMF d. 

do not prefer your glory to the good of the State (ul 
Though after all, do I in any wiſe impeach you con 
glory? Undoubtedly, if we had not a war here, ol bea 

not to do with an enemy, whom it were not highly con 

glorious to conquer, to keep you in Italy, even © 1 

with the view of the public good, would be deptivingF ict 
you, with the war, of the means of acquiring ho al 

nour. But Hannibal being actually in Italy at ti nh 

head of a conſiderable army, with which he h for 

kept it in a manner beſieged during fourteen ye diff 

will you have cauſe to be diſſatisfied with yourſefi ame 

if during your Conſulſhip, you effectually drive af fuct 

enemy out of Italy, who has cauſed us ſuch calam o 

ties, and given us ſo many bloody defeats ; and i tim: 

you have the honour to terminate this ſecond wal fort 

with Carthage, as Lutatius had that of putting WF ay 

end to the firſt ? 1 a 

« [ appeal to your own judgment. Can you thin ad 

it more for your honour to have driven the Cartnany B 
5 ä e ginian Afri 


” 
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ras J ginians out of Spain, than it will be to deliver Italy A: 
om W from the war which has deſtroyed ir for ſo many 20%f%4½ꝙ% 


years? Hannibal is not yet in a condition to make 


war elſewhere, avoids him more out of contempt 
than fear. You ſay, that you are only deſirous to 
« go to Africa to draw him thither, and give him 
battle there. But why is it neceſſary to go fo round 
about a way to work? why not attack him directly 
here he is? Does not the order of nature require, 
that you ſhould provide for the ſafety of your own 
country, before you attack that of the enemy? that 
peace ſhould be eſtabliſned in Italy, before you 
carry the war into Africa; that we ſhould be deli- 
'yered ourſelves from all fear, before we undertake 
i to carry the terror of our arms to the enemy's doors? 
« If you can do your country this double ſervice, 
hy do it: after having conquered Hannibal here, 


advantages muſt neceſſarily be reſerved for new Con- 
& ſuls, reflect that the firſt, beſides being the moſt 
confiderable and moſt glorious in itſelf, naturally 
leads on to the ſecond, is the real cauſe of it, and 
conſequently, includes all the honour of it. 


ficient funds for keeping up two armies at once in 
Italy and Africa, for fitting out fleets, and for fur- 
nſhing proviſions and all the munitions neceſſary 


difficulty, which is no ſmall one, there is nobody 
amongſt us, that does not conceive to what danger 
uch an enterprize expoſes us. For in a word, 
 hould Hannibal be victorious, and march a ſecond 
time againſt Rome, (the Gods avert ſo great a mis- 
fortune from us; but what we have ſeen already 
may happen again: ) if then we were in fo imminent 
'2 danger, could we recall you from Africa, as we 
dd Q. Fulvius from Capua? nos 

* But are you ſure that fortune will favour you in 
Africa? The unhappy deaths of your father and 
You. IV, 2 « uncle 


it believed, that a perſon, who is for going to make. 


go and attack Carthage. But if the one of theſe two © 


do not mention our impoſſibility of finding ſuf- 


for troops by ſea and land. Independently of that 
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ſpace of thirty days after ſuch glorious ſucceſſt 


all the Kings and Generals, who, in effect of hay 


e the power of that Commonwealth, which wat 
moſt flouriſhing then in the world. | 
l am in the wrong to quote foreign and ancie 


 inconſtancy of fortune. 


* 
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uncle defeated and killed with their armies in 1 


ſhews. you what 97 05 aß and w N our. ought tt 
ar. 
I ſhould never havs done: if ſhould enumerat 


ing raſhly- entered the countries of their 'enemic 
have been entirely defeated with their armies.” I 
Athenians, that wiſe and prudent Commonweal: 
leaving the war they had in their own country, we 
to Sicily with a numerous fleet under the comm; 
of a young warrior, equally illuſtrious by his bir 
and valour. What was the conſequence of fo bo 
an expedition? A ſingle ſea-fight entirely ruin 


examples. The ſame Africa, of which we nd 
ſpeak, and the celebrated Regulus, are a fad, þ 
ſalutary leſſon, which ought to teach us the ore 


Believe me, Scipio. When from your ther 
ſhall behold that potent and warlike country,) 
will own that your Spains were only play in com 
riſon with Africa. And indeed, who does not 
the infinite difference between theſe two expe 
tions? After having, without any danger, or me 
ing a ſingle ſhip of the enemy, croſſed the 
which waſhes the coaſts of Sicily and Gaul, 
anchored at? Emporia, a city in alliance with | 
Commonwealth, you landed your troops th 
utetly, which you marched to Tarraco, anoti 


allied city, without meeting any obſtacle or dan Ind 
upon your route, continuing upon the land Cat 
friends and allies.. On quitting that city, you vol Jo. 
received in countries guarded and occupied by FF bol 
troops. You found on the banks of the Iberus WF * ! 
armies of your father and uncle, which even r 
the 

A city of Spain in Catalonia. the 


«. misfor 


#6 
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« misfortune, and the deſire of avenging the death of A. R. 547. 


1 t | | | I 
eſſe their Generals, had rendered more formidable than Ant, C. 
it Ms ever. They had L. Marcius at their head, choſen 5 


indeed tumultuouſly, and by the" ſuffrages of the 
« foldiers to command them, but who, except in 
« point of birth, and the advantage of having paſſed 
through the great offices, might be ranked with the 
« greateſt Captains. You beſieged Carthagena en- 
« tirely at your eaſe, - whilſt neither of the three 
« Carthaginian armies made any motion to defend it. 
„All thoſe actions, and thoſe which followed, of 
v which J am far from intending to depreciate the 
merit, are hy no means comparable in point of dif- 
& ficulty to the obſtacles and dangers, which will oc- 
& cur in the war of Africa. We have no port where 
our fleet can anchor, no country inclined to receive 
us, no city in our alliance, no King who is our 
friend, nor any place where we can either incamp 
or march, without having the enemy immediately 
upon our hands. Can you rely upon Syphax and 
his Numidians ? It is well for you to have confided 
in him for once with impunity: Raſhneſs is not al- 
vays ſucceſsful; and fraud uſually ſeeks to acquire 
confidence in things of little conſequence, in order 
to make itſelf amends afterwards by deceiving with 
more advantage on ſome occaſion of importance and 
worth the trouble: your father and uncle were not 
' overpowered by the arms of the enemy, till after 
they were abandoned by the treachery of the Celti- 
berians their allies; and yourſelf have not had ſo 
much to fear from Aſdrubal and Mago, with whom 
you were at war, as you had from Mandonius and 
Indibilis, with whom you had contracted an alliance. 
Can you rely upon the fidelity of the Numidians, 
Jou who have experienced the revolt of your own 
ſoldiers ? . 8 
* It is true, that Syphax and Maſiniſſa had rather 
poſſeſs the empire at Africa themſelves, than that 
the Carthaginians ſhould ; but they had rather fee 
the Carthaginians rule there, than any other nation. 
& # Jealouſy 
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out, But ſhew them the arms o the Romans, an 


children imploring their aid. 


faith of the Kings their allies, ſend a new army fro 
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Jealouſy at this time, and different views of inte 
reſt, animate them againſt each other, and divid 
them, becauſe they have eme fear from wit 
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foreign armies, and they will inſtantly unite, an 
run from all- parts as to extinguiſh a gonflagratio 
that menaces them all N now that th 
Carthaginians have defended Spain with ſufficien 
obſtinacy, though at length they have been ove 
powered. They will ſhew a much other kind « 
zeal and courage, when the queſtion ſhall be to de 
fend their. walls, the temples of their Gods; thei 
altars and fireſi-des : when marching to battle, the 
ſhall be followed by their weeping wives, and litt. 


« And further. May not. the Carthaginians, rely 
Ing upon the ſtrength and. goodneſs of their walls 
upon their union with the States of Africa, and thi 


Africa into Italy, as ſoon as they ſhall, ſee us de 
prived of your aid, and of that of your army? Ma 
it not happen, that without detaching their force 


from Africa, they may order Mago, who has quit. * 
ted the iſlands Baleares with his fleet, and is actual. !| 
coaſting Liguria, to join Hannibal? We ſhall thei. .. 
be in the ſame alarm, in which we lately were, when 
Aſdrubal entered Italy; that Aſdrubal, whom youll. .. 
ſuffered to eſcape out of your hands in Spain; youll, be 
who rely upon blocking up all ways not only from. s 
Carthage, but from all Africa. You will tell me. 0 
that you conquered him. And it is for that ver. in 
reaſon, that I am ſorry, as well for your own hol: th 
nour as the intereſt of the Commonwealth, that youll. t. 


left the way to Italy open to a General, whom you. be 
had lately defeated. _ 


( | 
*I cannot ſpeak more to your advantage than to Ty 
aſcribe to your good conduct all the ſucceſſes youu: ye 
have had, -ſince you have commanded our armies, ei 
and to attribute our diſgraces to the inconſtancy of « 80 
fortune. The more valour and ability you have n | 


vu, 


* 
1 
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war, the more intereſt have Rome and all Italy to A. R. 37. 
keep ſo good a defender for themſelves. Lou can- 
not deny but that the weight of the war is greateſt - 
here Hannibal is; as you declafe, that you only 
«oo to Africa with the deſign of drawing him thi- 
ther. Conſequently, it is againſt him that you are 
to make war either in this country, or that to which 
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icien jou would go. Will you have more advantage 
wh over him in Africa, where you will be alone with 
4 ny „your army, than in Italy, where you will be ſe- 


« conded by your Collegue, and his troops? Does 
«not the victory ſtill quite recent of the Conſuls 
Claudius and Livius, ſhew us of what importance 
t is for the two Conſuls to act in concert? Will 
Hannibal not be more formidable, when he fights 
© under the walls of Carthage, ſupported by the forces 
«of all Africa, than in a ſmall neck of Bruttium, in 
v yhich he is now ſhut up, and where he has ſo long 
expected new reinforcements? What a deſign is it, 
«to chooſe rather to fight in a place, where your 
„forces will be leſs by one half, and thoſe of the 
enemy much more numerous, than here, where 
* you will have two armies to employ againſt one, 
* ready weakened by To many battles, and fatigued 
* with ſo long and fo laborious a waer? 

* Conſider what difference there is between your 
* conduct, and that of your father. After having 
been elected Conſul, he ſet out to command in 
Spain: but when he received advice, that Hanni- 
* bal was paſſing the Alps to enter Italy, he returned 
immediately to give him battle on his deſcent from 
* thoſe mountains. And you, who fee Hannibal in 
* Italy, you think of removing from it ; not that you 
* believe this enterprize advantageous to the Com- 
" monwealth, but becauſe you imagine, that it will 
* be more for your honour : as when you abandoned 
Jour province and army, without being authorized 
either by an order of the people, or a decree of the 
Senate; and when putting to' ſea with two galleys 
only, you expoſed with your perſon both the ſafety 
2 3 « of 
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A.R-$47-<« of the Commonwealth, and the majeſty of the Rd di. 


203. man people, who had confided the command of thei 
<« armies to your conduct. | ++ "oY 
As for me, Fathers, I think, that P. Scipio w. 
<< elected Conſul, not for himſelf, but for us and th 
„Commonwealth; and that the troops which he co 
* mapds were raiſed for the defence of Rome and Itaj 
* and not in order that our Conſuls, aſſuming a de 
& potic authority, as if they were Kings, might tran 
port them where they think fit, and make them ut 
« ſ{ervient to their own ambitious deſigns.” 
Fabius, by this diſcourſe, which he had prepare 
with care, brought the greateſt part of the Senateint 
his opinion. The Seniors in particular were pe 
ſuaded by the authority of that great man, and did n( 
heſitate to prefer his conſummate wiſdom and expe 
ence to the impetuous valour of a young Conſul, & 
pio had gone too far to go back: and beſides, col 
vinced with reaſon of the beauty and utility of his pri 
- ject, and perſonally piqued with the little reſerve wit 
which Fabius had treated him, he was far from bei 
inclined to ſacrifice his own opinions to him. 
therefore ſpoke in his turn to the following effe& 


Fabius himſelf, Fathers, rightly perceived, as i fo 
« owned at firſt, that his opinion might be ſuſpect k. 
<« of jealouſy. As for me, I dare not tax ſo great Wl © 
„ man with any ſuch thing: but, either for want Of ©'0 
<« his not having well explained himſelf, or becauſe Wi ſe 
« really has the truth againſt him, he does not {eel v 
to me to have entirely purged himſelf of that ſuſſi i de 
<« cion. For, to perſuade us, that he did not ai © 
« from envy, he enlarged in magnificent terms up © 
« the honours through which he has paſſed, and ii © tl 
reputation he has acquired by his exploits; 8 m 
« was to put myſelf upon a foot with only commq lo 

„ perſons, and that, if I was to apprehend jealouſ 81 
&« from any one, it could not be from him, who, hay m 
ing attained to the higheſt point of glory, to wig © >] 
on I aſpire as well as he, could not be ſorry ti © 


I ſhouid one day become his equal. He mention 
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«a5 if the deſire of glory were confined to this mortal 
« life, and did not extend its views to the lateſt poſte- 


10 5 «rity. I am perſuaded that great ſouls compare them 
«{elves not only with the illuſtrious men of their own, 


times, but with the heroes of all ages. As to me, 
«] will not diſſemble with you, Fabius, I have con- 
ceived the deſign not only of equalling, but if I can 
permit me to ſay it) of ſurpaſſing you: and may it 
not pleaſe the Gods, that either you, in reſpect to 
«me, or I in reſpect to thoſe t hat ſhall ſucceed me, 
4 ſhould fear that any citizen might reſemble us. Such 
e diſpoſition would be injurious not only to thoſe 
whom We ſhould envy, but alſo to the whole Com- 


human race. 
« Fabius has very much exaggerated the dangers 


«infomuch that he ſeemed to fear for me, as well as 
for the Commonwealth. But from whence on a ſud- 


After my father and uncle had been killed, their ar- 
mies almoſt entirely defeated, the Spains loſt, and 


kept the whole country in ſubjection; and laſtly, 
«when in the aſſembly for the election of a General 
ito command in that province, no body, except my- 
elf, offered themſelves, ſo that the Roman people 
«were obliged to confide the care of a war fo much 
* deſpaired of to me at the age of four-and-twenty : 
"why was there no body then, that 2 the 
« weakneſs of my years, the ſtrength of the enemy, 
« the difficulties of the war, and the recent deaths of 
my father and uncle? Have we had at this time any 
* lols more bloody than that we had then ſuſtained in 
* Spain ? Are there in Africa more able Generals and 
“more numerous armies, than there was then in 
Spain? Had I then more experience and capacity for 
* making war than I am capableof having at this time? 
£4 | « Are 


*monwealth, or, to ſpeak more properly, to all the 
„to which I ſhall expoſe myſelf, if I go to Africa; 
den proceeds this anxiety for my life and reputation? 


four Carthaginian Generals at the head of four armies 
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« his age, and makes me younger even than his ſon; &. R. 87 
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A. R. 547. Are the Carthaginians more formidable enemies tg 
2 7 © « us in one country than in another? 

| It is very eaſy, after I have defeated and put w 

© flight four Carthaginian armies ; after 1 have taken 

*«ſo great a number of cities either by force, or capi 

e tulation; after have ſubdued ſo many Princes, 

Kings, and fierce and barbarous nations; and car. 

e ried my conqueſts as far as the coaſts of the ocean; 

«< in a word, after having reduced all Spain under our 

power, fo that there does not remain the leaſt ſhz 


« dow of a war in it: it is, no doubt, very eaſy to de. an 
* preciate my actions. I will alſo be as eaſy, when ad 
% have conquered and ſubjected Africa, to leſſen ti th 
Objects which we now magnify, and which, in ter 6 int 
full of emphaſis and exaggeration, we repreſent ſu 
* dreadful things; and all to keep me in Italy. «pr 
Fabius affirms, that we have no means of land. ru 
« ing in Africa; that we have no port open to us upon ftr 
<* the coaſts : and at the ſame time he tells us of the WW v 
defeat and priſon of Regulus, as if that General had * fu 
* miſcarried on his entrance into that province. And m 
he will not remember, that the ſame Regulus, à ar. 
„ unfortunate as he was afterwards, found means how- “ hi: 
< ever to enter Africa; that the firſt year he obtained we 
very conſiderable advantages over the enemy, and WW © re 
ce that he was always invincible, as long as he had only af 
the Carthaginians to deal with. It is therefore in WW * att 
“% vain, Fabius, that you endeavour to deter me St. 
& his example. Though his misfortune had happened i re. 
<« yery lately, and in the preſent war, and not in the “ to 
% Firſt above forty years ago; why ſhould the defeat WWW *© 
and captivity of Regulus prevent me from going to Bl © Re 
« Africa, after that the defeat and deaths of the two WF ſu 
e Scipios have not prevented me from going to Spain? WW * thi 
Why ſhould I not pique myſelf upon rendering my Wl 81 
country the ſervices which the Lacedzmonian Xan- N 
o thippus was capable of rendering Carthage? His ex- in 
<* ample.can only ſerve to augment my confidence, n 
<« ſhewing me, that a ſingle man may cauſe ſuch amaz- Wh” 1 
le 0 


ing revolutions. 
„Tou 
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sul «+ You alſo cite the Athenians, who, leaving the A. R. 547% 


« enemy in the heart of their own country, went raſhly 
t to Sicily. But ſince you have leiſure enough to tell 
ken us theſe Greek ſtories, why don't you rather ſpeak 
api-W © of Agathocles, King of Syracuſe, who to deliver Si- 
ces, Ml © cily from the ravages which the-Carthaginian troops 
ca-. had long committed there, went to the ſame Africa, 
an; © and carried the war into the very boſom of a country 
our « from whence it had before come to infeſt Sicily ? 
ſha- « But why ſhould we fearch into antiquity,” and 
de. WM © amongſt ſtrangers for examples to prove how much 
« advantage there is in being the invader, in removing 
« the danger from our own country, and carrying it 
into that of the enemy? Does not Hannibal himſelf 
« ſupply us with the moſt immediate and ſtrongeſt 
« proof of this ? There is a wide difference between 
« ruining foreign territories, and ſeeing our own de- 
«ftroyed. He who attacks has more courage than he 
« who defends. Beſides which, unknown objects, and 
ſuch as we conſider only at a diſtance, always ſeem 
moſt to be dreaded. In order to judge of what we 
are to hope or fear from an enemy, we muſt enter 
-W © his country, and ſee it with our own eyes. Hannibal 
ned i © was never in hopes of making all the States of Italy 
nd revolt againſt the Romans, that went over to him 


nly after the battle of Cannæ. How much leſs zeal and 


in attachment will the Carthaginians find from the 
by WY © States of Africa; they, who are no leſs perfidious in 
ed Wi © reſpect to their allies, than rigid and cruel in reſpect 
the WW © to their ſubjects? _T 
eat « Beſides which, there is a wide difference between 
to Rome and Carthage. Abandoned by our allies, we 
wo Bf ſupported ourſelves with our own forces, and by 
n' the valour of Roman ſoldiers : whereas the Cartha- 
ny Wl © ginians employ only mercenary troops, Africans and 
an-: © Numidians, the moſt inconſtant and moſt perfidious 
ex- in the univerſe. 

in Provided I am not detained here, you will hear at 
42. the ſame time of my arrival in Africa, the ravaging 
* of the whole country, the precipitate retreat of Han- 


“ nibal 
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A. R. 547-<< riibal, and the beſieging of Carthage. Expect o 


Ant. C. 
205. 


able General, to ſeize the favourable occaſions that 


« receive news from Africa, both more frequently « 
« and more agreeable than you did from Spain. «6 


have not conceived theſe hopes at a venture. They « 
« are founded upon the fortune of the Roman people, W « 
<« upon the protection, which we have reaſon to ex- 60 


e pect from the Gods, the witneſſes and avengers of 
« the infraction of the treaty by the Carthaginians, and 
<« upon the alliance of the Kings Syphax and Maſiniſh, 
<« in whoſe amity I ſhall ſo conſide as to keep myſelf 
<« well upon my . againſt their inconſtancy. 

« The circumſtances of times and places will diſ. 
© cover many advantages to me, which I-cannot- dil. 
<« cern at this diſtance ; and it is the part of a wiſe and 


<« offer, and to turn accidents to his advantage by his 
good conduct. | 5 
<« I ſhall have Hannibal for my antagoniſt, as you 


« deſire, Fabius: but I ſhall draw him after me into 
his own country, rather than he keep me in mine. Wl © 
<« ] ſhall force him to fight at home, and Carthage wil Wl *« 1 
ce be the reward of the victor, not ſome half-ruined 
<« torts in Bruttium. | 1 | 

<« You ſay that Rome and Italy will be in danger, = 
« whilſt I am croſſing the ſea, landing my troops in Wl = 
« Africa, and advancing towards Carthage. But have Wl t 
<« a care, Fabius, that you do not affront and injue * | 
« my illuſtrious collegue, in beheving him not capa-Wil © t 
<« ble of defending his country againſt Hannibal, BW * 1 
<«« weakened, and almoſt reduced as he is at preſent, WM y 
« as you were capable of ſtopping his rapid progrelsM * « 
at a time when he had all his forces, and when, e © {: 
s ulting from three ſucceſſive victories, he marched © 4 
* with an high hand into all parts of Italy as into 4 © h 
« conquered country. rd an * 

« After all, though the deſign I propoſe were no * f 
the moſt proper for ſpeedily terminating this war 1 
„it would, however, be for our honour to make gre: 
« known to foreign kings and States, that we havꝗ abu: 


courage enough, not only to defend Italy, but * 
0 4 
I $6 attac 
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« attack Africa, It would be ſhameful for the Ro- A. R. $47, 


man people, that it ſhould be ſaid, none of their 


Generals dared form a project like that of Hanni- 
« bal; and that Africa having been ſo many times 


« attacked and ravaged by our fleets and armies dur- 


« ing the firſt war, which had only Sicily for its 
« occaſion ; now, when the ſafety of Italy is the 


« queſtion, it ſhould enjoy a perfect tranquillity. It 
« js time that Italy ſhould have reſt, after having ſuf- 


« fered ſuch a ſeries of fire and ſword. It is time, 


« that Africa in its turn ſhould feel the ſcourge 


« which war brings along with it. Before Rome, 


« from the top of her walls, ſees the enemy's army 


« incamped at its gates a ſecond time, let us ſhew the 
« Carthaginians from their ramparts, the Roman 


« ſegions, menacing their country with impending _ 
« ruin. Let Africa be from henceforth the theatre 


« of war. Let us repay it all the calamities it 
has made us ſuffer; terror, flight, ravaging of 
« countries, deſertion of allies, and all the other ills, 
« which we have experienced during fourteen years, 
« And this is what I had to ſay upon the affairs of 
the commonwealth, and of the project of the ap- 
« proaching campaign. I ſhould be afraid of tiring 
« you with uſeleſs and ill-timed diſcourſe, if, after 
the example of Fabius, who has taken pains to de- 
«* preciate my ſucceſſes in Spain, I ſhould undertake 


to exalt my own reputation upon the ruins of his. 


“gut I ſhall do nothing of that kind, Fathers; and 
„young as I amy I will have the additional honour of 
«* outdoing'a man of his years in moderation and re- 
* ſerve. You may have obſerved in my whole con- 
duct, that, without ſeeking to ſet myſelf off, I 
* have always been ſatisfied with the eſteem I might 
have given you occaſion to conceive for me, rather 
from my actions than my words.“ | 

This is a warm diſpute, a kind of trial between two 
great men, who each pleaded their own cauſe with 
abundance of eloquence. I leave the reader to deter- 
mug finally upon it. Livy does not explain himſelf 

| in 
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A.R. $47- in reſpect tothe ſecret motive that animated Fabius 
in this place: but he puts a ſpeech into his mouth, 


nt. 
205. 
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which ſufficiently makes it known. It would be no 


wonder (and ſo Plutarch judges of it) that a perſon 


of this wiſe protractor's character, ſhould condemn ſo 
hazardous an enterprize, as that of transferring the 
war into Africa ſeemed to be, and that he ſhould {et 
all the dangerous conſequences he conceived he ſaw in 
It, in their full light. But his warm manner of under- 
valuing in all things the great ſucceſſes of Scipio, and 
of leſſening the glory of his exploits, and magnifying, 
with an evident malignity, his pretended faults, is 
very like the language of jealouſy and envy. The 
violent ardor with which we ſhall ſoon ſee him on all 
occaſions labouring to prevent Scipio's enterprize, 


« feems to evidence the ſentiments of his heart. Fabius 


was certainly a great man; but he was a man. We 
have admired his moderation and patience in his diſ- 
pute with Minucius. He was at that time ſuſtained 
by the inward ſenſe and conviction of his ſuperiority 
of merit over his rival. But here, the ſight of a riſing 
merit, which he cannot diſſemble, and of which the 
luſtre, that will continually augment, may obſcure 
the reputation, which a long ſeries. of years and ſer- 
vices have acquired him, give him an uneaſineſs, of 
which he is no longer maſter, and breaks in upon that 
calm ſituation of ſoul, in which he was in effect of the 
poſſeſſion of a glory no body had yet diſputed with 


him. 


— 


Liv. xxvili. However it were, the Senate were not ſatisfied with 


45 


the diſcourſe of Scipio, becauſe a report had ſpread, 
that if he did not obtain their permiſſion to go to 
Africa, he would demand it of the people. It was 
for this reaſon Q. Fulvius, who had been four times 
Conſul and Cenſor, called upon the Conſul to declare, 
in preſence of the Senators, whether he would refer 
the diſtribution of the provinces to them, or would 
lay the affair before the People. And as he anſwered 
that he ſhould act as he. thought moſt for the ad. 


vantage of the Commonwealth : „If I have aſked 
« you 


- 


3 
a 


SCIPIO, CRASSUS, Confuls, 
“ you this.,queſtion,” 
« jt was not becauſe I did not know beforehand what 
« your anſwer would be, and what you intended to 
« do. For you yourſelf have ſufficiently ſhewn, that 
« you only intended to ſound, not to conſult, the Se- 
nate; and that if we did not immediately grant you 
« the province you deſire, you have a propoſal ready 
« drawn up to preſent to the people. Therefore, 
« Tribunes, I deſire your aid in the refuſal I make 
« of giving my opinion, ſolely for this reaſon, that 
« though it ſhould be followed by the whole Senate, 
the Conſul would not conform to it.” A diſpute 
aroſe upon this, Scipio pretending that the Tri- 


bunes had no right to authorize a Senator to refuſe to 


give his. opinion, when demanded by the Conſul. 
But the Tribunes, without paying any regard to his 
repreſentations, decreed in theſe terms: If the Con- 
« ſul refers the diſtribution of the provinces to the 
« Senate, we decree, that he ſhall abide by what ſhall 
« be decided, and do not permit that the affair ſhall 
be brought before the People. If he does not re- 
« fer it to the Senate, we are ready to aid thoſe who 
« ſhall refuſe to explain themſelves upon this article.” 
The Conſul demanded a day to conſider of it with his 
Collegue. | oy _ 
The next day, Scipio declared that he ſubmitted 
tothe judgment of the Senate, In conſequence, the 
Senate made the diſtribution of the provinces between 
the two Conſuls without drawing lots, becauſe the 
dignity of Great Pontiff did not permit Licinius 
Craſſus to quit Italy. Sicily was decreed to Scipio, 
vith the thirty gallies commanded by C. Servilius the 
jear before; and he was permitted to go to Africa, if 
be judged it for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. 


Licinius was charged with the war againſt Hannibal 


in Bruttium, with the army of one of the Conſuls of 
tne preceding year, at his own choice. The other 
provinces were alſo diſtributed. The Games, which 
Scipio had vowed, were then celebrated. The con- 


courſe of the people was great, ,and he was preſent at 
thoſe 


349, 
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A. R. 547- thoſe Games vith great ſatisfaction. Preſents were 
Laage ſent to Delphi, to give Apollo part of the ſpoils taken 
tom AfﬀNye.. + AX + TOES. Silo 
Lir.xxvii. Fabius not being able to prevent permiſſion being 
45- in given Scipio to go to Africa if he 8 proper, 
Fab. p. employed his whole credit to traverſe him in the i 
188, 139. execution of his deſign: Permiſſion to make new 


levies having been refuſed Scipio, through the ſecret 5 
intrigues of his adverſary, he confined himſelf to de- . 


manding, that he ſhould at leaſt be allowed to carry Ml 
with him all the volunteers, that he could engage to ſu 
join his army. Fabius oppoſed this with his whole 
power. He exclaimed in the Aſſemblies both of the 
Senate and people, that it did not ſuffice Scipio to 
fly from Hannibal, if he did not alſo carry away with 
him all the forces that they had left in Italy, feeding 
the youth with falſe hopes, and perſuading them to 
abandon their fathers, wives, children, and city, at 
the gate of which he ſaw a powerful enemy, hitherto 
always invincible.” Notwithſtanding this warm cla. 


mour, Scipio obtained what he demanded, and ſeven the 
thouſand volunteers joined him. 5 to 
Fabius had prevented the funds neceſſary for his WM oth 
armament to be aſſigned him. Scipto, not to di obl 
the Senate, did not inſiſt much upon this article. He BW and 
contented himſelf with demanding that he might be gua 
permitted to receive the different ſuccours from the 0-4, 
allies, with which they ſhould be willing to ſuppl if 
him for building new ſhips : this could not be refuſed Ml t, / 
him. We ſee here how neceſſary it is to a General to day 
acquire the affection of the world. The queſtion wa com 
to tet twenty gallies on foot (quinquiremes) and ten of T 
four benches of oars ; the zeal of the Allies was Ol orde 
great, that, piquing themſelves in emulation of each mare 
other to aſſiſt the Conſul ſpeedily, and each according Ain 
to their power, forty-five days after the wood hadi te 
been brought from the foreſts, the ſhips were put to that 
ſea entirely equipped and armed. en e c 
Liv.xxvii, Every thing being ready, Scipio ſet out for Sicihi led f 


46. and Licinius for the country of the Bruttii, Of th 
1 85 tuo 


led them to Arretium. 
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had ſerved under the Conſul L. Veturius; Metellus 


kept the command of the other. The Prætors alſo 


{et out for their province... 

As money for carrying on the war was wanting, 
the Queſtors were ordered to ſell part of the territory 
of Capua, which had been confiſcated for the benefit 
of the Commonwealth. The Prætor of the city had 
orders to take care that the Campanians ſhould in- 
habit no places but thoſe aſſigned them, and to puniſh 
ſuch as did otherwiſG. a 


| 2 
two armies which he found there, he choſe that which &. R $47. 


Ant. 


205. 


During this campaign, Mago the ſon of Amilcar, Liv.xxviii 


quitted Minorca, where he had ſtaid during winter, 46. 


and carried with him about twelve thouſand foot, 
and about two thouſand horſe, all choſen youth, 


whom he had embarked on board thirty galleys, ac- 


companied with a great number of tranſports. And 
25 there was no hopes to guatd the coaſts, he firft 


took the city of Genoa ;; and from thence, endeavour- 


ing to excite fome revolt, he took the advantage of 
the occaſion of a war between two States of Liguria, 
to make an alliance with one. of them againſt the 
other, and then entered upon action. But he was 
obliged conſiderably to diminiſh” his forces by ſea ; 
and having left his plunder at Savo, with ten ſhips to 
guard it, he ſent the reſt of his fleet ro Carthage, to 
defend the maritime coaſt againſt the enterprizes of 
Scipio, who was ſaid to be upon the point of going 
to Africa, The army of Mago increaſed from day to 
day; the Gauls, whom his reputation had attracted, 
coming 1n to join him. | 


This news very much alarmed the Senators. They 


ordered M. Livius, the Proconſul, immediately to 
march the army under his command in Etruria to 
Ariminum; and the Prætor Cn. Servilius to make 
the legions of the city quit Rome, if he believed 
that the ſervice of the Commonwealth required it. 
He gave the command of them to M. Valerius, who 


At 


* 
„ 
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Scipio arms three hundred Roman Knights at the erpent 


abundance to ſuffer from famine. Hannibal paſſed 
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At the ſame time, Cn. Octavius took around Sar. M ?: 
dinia, of which he was Prætor, about. fourſcore Car- 4 
thaginian barks, laden with corn for Hannibal's army. /* 
Nothing paſſed this year in Bruttium that merits 
being related. Contagious diſeaſes made great ha. at 
vock both amongſt the Roman and Carthaginian MW 7: 
troops; and to increaſe the misfortune, the latter had 


the whole campaign near the temple of Juno Lacinia, 
where he erected an altar, which he conſecrated, and 
upon which he cauſed to be engraved in Greek and 
Punic characters, and in magnificent terms, an ample 
enumeration of his military exploits. __ a 


* 


„ C. T. II. TY 


of a like number of Sicilians. He chooſes out of. the li. 4 
| the oldeſt and moſt experienced ſoldiers. He tau ec th 
all the — 4 meaſures for his great deſign. He n. ric! 
gulates ſome affairs of Sicily. Indibilis renews the war Wi. 1: 
in Spain. Battle, in which Indibilis is killed, and lu WM... 
army defeated. Mandonius, and the other author non 
the revolt, are delivered up to the Romans. Lælius tu- nd f. 
vages Africa with his fleet. Alarm of Carthage, miu. v Af 
ſures taxen by the Carthaginians for putting themſelves il em 
into a ſtate of defence. Maſiniſſa comes to Lelius, an ped as 
complains of the delay of Scipio. Lælius returns to H. dem 
cily. Mago receives convoys from Carthage. Lomi gem. 
retaken from the Carthaginians. Avarice and cruelly ach 
of Pleminius and the Romans in the city of Loa. riet 
Combat in that city of the Romans with each other. tey p 


Pleminius treated cruelly by two Tribunes. The latte Hud h 
cauſes the Tribunes to be put to death with unheard-of the 
cruelty. Dijeaſe in the army of the Conſul Licinius. The: yery 
mother of the Gods, called Idæa Mater, is brought il. ne 
from Peſſinus 10 Rome. Scipio Naſica is declared e H lr 
beſt and miſt worthy man of Rome. Decree of the Se. . not 
nate againjt the tet elve colonies, who had refuſed : Vol. 
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pay their contingents. The ſums lent the Commonwealth 
by private perſons are ordered to be repaid. Deputies 
from Locri ſent to Rome. The mournful complaint of 
the Locrians againſt Pleminius. Fabius ſpeaks with 
abundance of virulence againſt Scipio. The Senate ap- 
points commiſſioners 10 examine the affair of Pleminius, 
and the complaints againſt Scipio. The commiſſioners 
ſet out for Locri. Pleminius is condemned, and ſent to 
Rome. The commiſſicncrs arrive at Syracuſe. Scipio is 
fully vindicated. Return of the Commiſſioners to Rome. 
Death of Pleminius. Scipio highly praiſed in the Se- 
nate, Reflection upon the condu:t of Fabius in reſpect to 
Sarpib. | * 


* IO was no ſooner arrived in Sicily, than he 15 
formed many corps of the volunteers who had 
ſollowed him thither. But he reſerved three hundred 
of the handſomeſt, youngeſt, and moſt vigorous men, 
ylch he kept about his perſon without arms. They 
could not imagine what this diſtinction meant, nor for 
what they were intended. In the mean time, he choſe 
mongſt the Sicthans, moſt conſiderable by their birth 
ud fortune, three hundred horſemen, to go with him 
Africa; and aſſigned them a day when they were to 
iſemble, and appear before him mounted and equip- 
pedas he had ordered. This war, which was to tear 
them from the boſom of their country, and expoſe 
tiem, both by fea and land, to labours and dangers to 
which they were not accuſtomed, gave them extreme 
uxiety, as well as their families. On the day fixed, 
they preſented themſelves before Scipio with their arms 
ad horſes. <4 I underſtand (ſaid that General to 
them) that there are ſome amongſt you, who are 
* yery averſe to going with me to Africa. Thoſe 
* who are of this mind, will do me a pleaſure in de- 
* claring it now. They may be aſſured, that I ſhall 
not take it ill of them in the leaſt; liking much 
Vol. IV. A a | «beets; - 


P. CorntLius Scipio. A 
P. Licinivs Cr assus, | . 
| ; y 205. : 


xxix. 
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. C. « than that they ſhould defer their complaints when WM upo 


205. 


« we ſhall be upon the ſpot, where they will be bull 
ce only uſeleſs ſoldiers to the Commonwealth.“ One the) 
amongſt them was bolder than the reſt, and made no Is 
difficulty to own to Scipio, that he would remain in him 
Sicily, if he might be allowed that liberty. “ Tou pro: 
man (ſaid Scipio) as you ſpeak your mind ſo.1 inge not 
« nuouſly, I am going to ſupply you with a ſoldier gon. 
« who ſhall take your place, and to whom you ſhall r. 
“ deliver your arms, horſe, and all your other equi. hi 
page of war. Carry him home with you immed- var, 
« ately, and take care that he is taught to do the er. Een. 
<« erciſe, manage an horſe, and handle his arms” kf 
The young Sicilian having accepted this condition bt 


with joy, Scipio gave him one of the three hundred, Nr 
to whom he had not yet given arms. All the rel edict 
ſeeing their comrade diſcharged without having al perſi 
leated the General, excuſed themſelves as the fit l j. 
had done, and gave their place to him that was pe- cho 
ſented to them. In this manner, three hundred R Cate 
man horſe were equipped at the expence of as mf ge 
Sicilians, without coſting the Commonwealth au od 
thing. The Sicilians took upon themſelves the careMiWprov! 
of inſtructing and exerciſing them; and it was ſad rc 
that they became an excellent body of eavalry, and D. 
did the Commonwealth great ſervice in ſeveral batt i! 
tles. the 1] 
* He then reviewed the legions, and 25 out the han 
oldeſt ſoldiers, eſpecially thoſe who had ſerved under to 
M. Marcellus, becauſe he believed them the beſt di uns 
ciplined and fitteſt for beſieging cities, from the ex. tha 
perience they had of that of Syr acuſe, which ha n 
at 


continued ſo long. For Scipio propoſed nothing lel 
at this time than to attack and deſtroy Carthage. 
The winter approaching, he diſtributed his army" 
into the cities, ordered the ſeveral States of Sicily toW#crv 
ſupply him with corn, in order to. ſpare that which he 
had. brought from Italy; cauſed the old ſhips to be 


eareened, and ſent them under the command of C. ** 
jus 
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re, lus to plunder the coaſts of Africa, laid the new ones. A. R. 547, 
hen upon their ſides near Palermo, becauſe having been 
be built in haſte with green wood, it was neceſſary that 
One Ml they ſhould remain dry during the winter. 
no Having taken all the meaſures. neceſſary for putting 
in limſelf into a good condition for opening the ap- 
ns I proaching campaign, he came to Syracuſe, which had 
oe. WI not yet well recovered the rude ſhocks ſhe had under- 
der gone during the war. The inhabitants coming to him 
hall wo requeſt, that he would cauſe eſtates to be reſtored 

zu- vhich ſome Italians had taken from them during the 

ed. var, and kept with the ſame violence even ſince the 

ex. Lenate had decreed their reſtitution, he thought him- 

12 el principally obliged to cauſe the public faith to be 

tion WMobſcrved. It was for this reafon that he reinſtated the 

red, WY 6jracuſans in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, firſt by an 

reſt, WW eict, and then by giving judgment againſt ſuch as 

perliſted obſtinately in retaining their prey. This act 

« juſtice gave a ſenſible pleaſure, not only to thoſe 

rho had the advantage of it, but to all the other 

dates of Sicily, who, out of gratitude, made the 

reateſt efforts to aid Scipio in this war. It was this 

goodneſs and Juſtice of the Generals and Governors of 

provinces, which cauſed. the Roman government to 

te revered. | I + 
During this ſame campaign, a dangerous war broke Liv. xxix. 
ut in Spain, at the inſtigation of Indibilis, Prince of App. 276. 
te Illergetes, who had no other reaſon for revolting _ 

lan his eſteem alone for Scipio, which roſe ſo high 

to inſpire him with contempt for all the other Cap- 

ans of the Commonwealth. He was convinced, 

that he was the only General that remained of the 

Romans, all the reſt having been killed by Hannibal. 

That it was on that account only, that after the defeat 

the two Scipios in Spain, they could find none but 

lm, that they could ſend to ſucceed them; and that 


206. 


y eterwards, ſeeing themſelves extremely puſhed in Ita- 
h be they had been obliged to recal him to oppoſe Han- 
o beſWiihal. That, beſides that thoſe who actually com- 
Le Wine in Spain, were Captains only in name, all the 


Aa2 veteran 


| , | 
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AK. $47-© better, that they ſhould explain themſelves here, lus 
— « than that they ſhould defer their complaints when N upc 
« we ſhall be upon the ſpot, where they will. be bui 
« only uſeleſs ſoldiers to the Commonwealth.” One Wl the 
amongſt them was bolder than the reſt, and made no | 
difficulty to own to Scipio, that he would remain in WM hin 
Sicily, if he might be allowed that liberty. “ Young Will pro 
e man (ſaid Scipio) as you ſpeak your mind ſo inge. Mill not 
« nuouſly, I am going to ſupply you with a ſoldier gon 
« who ſhall take your place, and to whom. you ſhall Wt r 
deliver your arms, horſe, and all your other equi- WM vt: 


“ page of war. Carry him home with you immedi. WE var 
« ately, and take care that he is taught to do the ex. ben. 
<« erciſe, manage an horſe, and handle his arms,” WM &!f 
The young Sicilian having accepted this condition MM obſe 
with joy, Scipio gave him one of the three hundred, Hr 
to whom he had not yet given arms. All the reſt, WW dic 
ſeeing their comrade diſcharged without having di- WW pr! 
pleated the General, excuſed themſelves as the fit o j1 
had done, and gave their place to him that was pre- ho 
ſented to them. In this manner, three hundred Ro- Cat. 
man horſe were equipped at the expence of as many ea 
Sicilians, without coſting the Commonwealth am Boo 
thing. The Sicilians took upon themſelves the care Wi prov 

ol inſtructing and exerciſing them; and it was ſaid, bert 
that they became an excellent body of cavalry, and D 
did the Commonwealth great ſervice in' ſeveral bat- 8 : 
tles. | | the ] 
He then reviewed the legions, and choſe out the tian 
oldeſt ſoldiers, eſpecially thoſe who had ſerved under WM * to 
M. Mareellus, becauſe he believed them the beſt di: uns 
ciplined and fitteſt for beſieging cities, from the ex- * ti: 
perience they had of that of Syracuſe, which had kom 
continued ſo long. For Scipio propoſed nothing leß hat 
at this time than to attack and deſtroy Carthage. (the 
The winter approaching, he diſtributed his army lin, 
into the cities, ordered the ſeveral States of Sicily oder; 
ſupply him with corn, in order to. ſpare that which he 5 th 
had. brought from Italy; cauſed the old ſhips to be "bal. 
earcened, and ſent them under the command of C. Læ- "nu 


us 
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re, lus to plunder the coaſts of Africa, laid the new ones. A. R. $47, 


gen upon their ſides near Palermo, becauſe having been 


de built in haſte with green wood, it was neceſſary that 


Ye MY they ſhould remain dry during the winter. 


0 Having taken all the meaſures neceſſary for putting 


in WM timſelf into a good condition for opening the ap- 
ng proaching campaign, he came to Syracuſe, which had 
oe. bot yet well recovered the rude ſhocks ſhe had under- 


1all WM to requeſt, that he would cauſe eſtates to be reſtored 
ui. vhich ſome Italians had taken from them during the 
di. var, and kept with the ſame violence even ſince the 
ex. Lenate had decreed their reſtitution, he thought him- 


e principally obliged to cauſe the public faith to be 


obſerved. It was for this reafon that he reinſtated the 
Fjracuſans in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, firſt by an 
edict, and then by giving judgment againſt ſuch as 
perliſted obſtinately in retaining their prey. This act 
of juſtice gave a ſenſible pleaſure, not only to thoſe 
rho had the advantage of it, but to all the other 
dates of Sicily, who, out of gratitude, made the 
greateſt efforts to aid Scipio in this war. It was this 
goodneſs and Juſtice of the Generals and Governors of 
provinces, which cauſed the Roman government to 
be revered. | 


tte INlergetes, who had no other reaſon for revolting 
the an his eſteem alone for Scipio, which roſe ſo high 
der to inſpire him with contempt for all the other Cap- 
dil. fins of the Commonwealth. He was convinced, 


e © that he was the only General that remained of the 


bad Romans, all the reſt having been killed by Hannibal. 
leß Lat it was on that account only, that after the defeat 
(the two Scipios in Spain, they could find none but 
my lin, that they could ſend to ſucceed them; and that 


to Kerwards, ſeeing themſelves extremely puſhed in Ita- 


reh they had been obliged to recal him to oppoſe Han- 
be bel. That, beſides that thoſe who actually com- 
L- anded in Spain, were Captains only in name, all the 
Jus Aa 2 veteran 


lier gone during the war. The inhabitants coming to him 
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During this ſame campaign, a dangerous war broke Liv. xxix. 
ut in Spain, at the inſtigation of Indibilis, Prince of Apr. 476 
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A. R. 547. veteran troops had been drawn from thence. Thy 

” the ſoldiers who had been left there, were only ray 
troops, who would be terrified at the ſight of the lea 
danger. That there never would be fo favourable ; 
occaſion for delivering Spain from the yoke of the Ro 
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mans. That the Spaniards had been ſlaves till then 1 
either to the Carthaginians or the Romans, and ſome ¶ cou 
times to both nations at once. That the CarthagiMl The 
nians had been driven out of the country by the RoW hole 
mans: that, if the Spaniards would unite, and act i con 
concert, it would be eaſy for them to drive out tor. 
Romans alſo, and to reſume the manners, laws, and ho: 
cuſtoms of their forefathers, by delivering themſclveM im 
for ever from all foreign ſubjection.“ By ſuch dM thoſ 
courſe, he made not only his own vaſſals, but the Au zftct 
ſetani, and other adjacent States, take arms. In ven the 
few days, he aſſembled thirty thouſand foot, and fou the! 
thouſand horſe, in the country of the Sedetani, ven nstic 
he had ordered them to rendezvous. ; ed, 
On another ſide, L. Lentulus and L. Manlius Aci ditio 
dinus, who commanded for the Romans, did no che 
think it proper to neglect theſe firſt motions, ta vere 
might have important conſequences. Having joine of t 
their forces, they entered the country of the Auſetaii State 
and croſſing it without putting it to fire and ſwomi . T 
they arrived in view of the enemy, from whom they tmb 
were not above three miles diftant. They tried Winn 
firſt the method of negotiation, to induce them to pan 
turn to their obedience, and to lay down their am kid 
But the Spaniards made no anſwer, but ſending ou tem 
their cavalry againſt the Roman foragers, to whotiirtz 
aid that of the Romans came; which occaſioned The 
battle of the horſe, in which nothing memorable pa ver, 
ed on either fide. | 5 culty 
1:v xxix. The next day a battle enſued in all the forms. Bolfturne 
<6 ſides fought with great courage. The victory vain C. 
long doubtful, till the King (Indibilis) having nade 
ceived many wounds, and afterwards a mortal on break 
with a javelin, thoſe who fought round him fled, an{iicy | 
drew after them the reſt of the army. The Roma; vere 
| | | purſuc ud { 
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purſued them with vigour, and made a great ſlaugh-A K. 547. 


ter of them, Thirteen thouſand Spaniards were 
killed, and eight hundred taken. The Romans loſt 
hardly two hundred men, as well citizens as allies. 
The Spaniards who eſcaped, diſperſed firſt into the 
country, and then retired to their reſpective cities. 
They were afterwards ſummoned by Mandonius to 
hold an aſſembly : in which, weary of the war, they 
complained bitterly of thoſe who had induced them 
to renew it, and were of opinion, that Ambaſſadors 
ſhould be ſent to the Romans to deliver up their 
arms, and to ſubmit again to their power. When 
thoſe deputies arrived in the camp of the Romans, 
ifter having aſcribed the revolt to Indibilis, and the 
other great perſons, moſt of whom had been killed in 
the battle, they ſubmitted themſelves, and their whole 
nation, to the victors. The Roman General anſwer- 
ed, that they would accept their offer only upon con- 
dition, that they would deliver up Mandonius, and 
the other authors of the revolt; that otherwiſe, they 
were going to march their armies into the country 
of the Illergetes, Auſetani, and the other revolted 
dtates. ; 
The deputies having reported this anſwer in the aſ- 
kmbly, Mandonius and the other chiefs were ſeized 
Immediately, and delivered up to the Romans. The 
Spaniards were granted peace, but double taxes were 
lad upon them for this year; corn was demanded of 
tem for ſix months, and habits for the army; and 
thirty of the States were obliged to give hoſtages. 
The revolt of Spain having been quelled in this man- 
ter, in a very ſhort time, and without much diffi- 
culty, the whole forces of the Commonwealth were 


turned againſt Africa. 


.. = 
= 
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C. Lælius having approached Hippo in the night, Liv. xx 


made the ſoldiers of the fleet quit the ſhips at day- 4. 


break, and led them to plunder the country. As 
ey found no reſiſtance from the inhabitants, who 
Were as quiet as in time of peace, they put all to fire 
ad ford. The news of it, when carried to Car- 

A'S 3 tha e, 
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A. R. «47: thage, filled the city with terror and. conſternation 
"oP © Ir was given out, that the fleet of the Romans, com. i 
5" .manded by Scipio, was arrived: for it was known ng. 
that he was already in Sicily. As, on this firſt lang. WI" © 

ing, they could not exactly know either the number 2 

of the ſhips, of which the enemy's fleet conſiſted, or 

of the ſoldiers who ravaged the country, fear, always int 
ingenious in augmenting the evil, magnified the dan. iſ," 


ger. They, in conſequence, abandoned themſelves WMI'®? 
at firſt to terror and a Kind of deſpair, then to fad and fon: 
gloomy reflections, in conſidering “ that fortune had be 
ſo changed face in reſpect to them, that, after having butt 
ſeen their victorious army incamped at the gates of A 
Rome, after having defeated ſo many armies of the paral 
enemy, and ſubjected all the States of Italy either by Li 
treaty or force, they themſelves were upon the point je 
of ſeeing, by a moſt fatal reverſe of fortune, Africa mak! 
ravaged, and Carthage beſieged by the Romans; with rig 
this difference, that they had much fewer reſources em 
than the Romans for ſuſtaining the like calamities, Tom 
That the people of Rome, and the country of the La- ad t 
tines, ſupplied them with a Youth, that ſeemed t ind 
ſpring up again out of their own ruins, and to mult- de © 
ply in ſome meaſure after their great defeats. That, Ip, v 
as to them, neither Carthage, nor the country, could lber 
furniſh them with ſoldiers : that they employed onde 
the mercenary troops of Africa, always ready, upo taly, 
the. leaſt hope of more gain, to change maſters, and als, | 
to break their faith. That of the two Kings, he idle r 
were formerly their allies, Syphax had no longer the Iago 
ſame attachment for them, ſince his conference witl lips 
Scipio, and Maſiniſſa had openly abandoned them kren 
and was become their greateſt enemy. That they had be 
no longer either hope or reſource. That, beſides wich 
Mago had not ſucceeded in arming the States of Gau (0 
againſt the Romans, and had not yet been able to jo 15 & 
Hannibal. And, laſtly, that the reputation of Han ne de 
nibal himſelf declined every day, as well as hi Int 
forces.” | N . 35 12 8 tne cor 
Tops, 
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The ſame terfor which, upon the firſt news of the A. 
D rival of the Roman fleet, had damped and diſcou- 
= ed them, rouzed them afterwards, and they began 
1 o deliberate upon the means of defending themſelves 
wo gainſt the danger that threatened them. It was re- 


n the city and country; that officers ſhould be ſent 
Kh nto different parts of Africa, to fetch auxiliary 
oops ; that the city ſhould be fortified ; that provi- 
ſons and arms, as well offenſive as defenſive, ſhould 


ut to be ſent to Hippo againſt that of the Romans. 

At the time that they were employed in theſe pre- 
rzrations, they were at length informed, that it was 
Lzlivs, and not Scipio, who had arrived; and that 
e had brought no more troops than were neceſſary for 
making incurſions into the country, but that the 
reight of the war was ſtill in Sicily. This news gave 
em time to breathe ; which did not prevent them 


ad the other Kings of the country, to put them in 
mind of the alliance that ſubſiſted between them and 
tie Carthaginians. They ſent ſome alſo to King Phi- 
lp, with orders to. offer him two hundred talents of 
llrer (two hundred thouſand crowns) to induce him 
v go to Sicily or to Italy. They alſo ſent deputies to 
Italy, by whom they recommended it to their Gene- 
ns, to employ, in order to keep Scipio there, all poſ- 
Ile means for ſtriking terror in the Romans. As to 
Mago, with the deputies they ſent him five and twenty 
hips of war, fix thouſand foot, eight hundred horſe, 
kren elephants, and very conſiderable ſums of money, 
b be employed in raiſing the auxiliary troops, with 
vhich he might be in a condition to approach Rome, 
ad to join Hannibal. Such were the meaſures which 
the Carthaginians took to ſecure themſelves : againſt 
tie deſigns of the enemy. | 

In the mean time, Lælius took immenſe ſpoils in 
te country, which he had found without defence or 


pled, that levies ſhould be immediately made both 


be brought into it; and that a fleet ſhould be fitted 


tom ſending Ambaſſadors immediately to Syphax, 


0ps, when Maſiniſſa, who had received advice of 
Aa 4 | the 
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A $47- the arrival of a Roman fleet, came to him with a 


20% ſmall number of horſe. He complained to him of the 


ſlowneſs of Scipio, repreſenting to. him, That he 
ought already to have come to Africa with his army, 
whilſt the Carthaginians were in a conſternation, and 
Syphax was employed in a war with him (Maſiniſſa), 
That that Prince was actually at a loſs, and fluQuar- 
ing between an alliance with the Romans, and one 
with the Carthaginians. But, that if time were piven 
him to put his affairs in order, he would not obſerye 
any part of the engagement he had entered into with 
the Romans. That he ſhould therefore uſe all poſj- 
ble inſtances with Scipio to induce him to come a; 
ſoon as poſſible to Africa. That as for himſelf, though 
he had been obliged to abandon his dominions, he 
ſhould not fail, however, to join the Romans with con- 
ſiderable aids of infantry and cavalry. For the reſt, 
he exhorted Lælius to remove from Africa; adding, 
that it was very probable, that the fleet of the enemy 
was failed from Carthage, and adviſed him not to 
give it battle in Scipio's abſence.” After this confe- 
rence, Maſiniſſa took his leave of Lælius; and the 
latter ſet ſail the next day with his ſhips laden with 
plunder, and returned to Sicily, where he imparted 

| to Scipio the advice given him by Maſiniffa. 
Liv. xxiz. Almoſt at the ſame time, the ſhips which had been 
4 ſent from Carthage to Mago, arrived in Italy, near 
Genoa. Mago, in conſequence of the orders which 
he had received, raiſed as many troops as was poſſible. 
The Gauls did not dare to ſupply him with any open- 
ly, becauſe the Roman army was actually either in 
their territory, or the neighbourhood, M. Livius 
made the army he commanded, march from Etruna 
into Gaul, and joined Sp. Lucretius, with deſign 
either to advance to meet Mago, in caſe he quitted 
Liguria to approach Rome ; or, if the Carthaginians 
remained quiet in the corner of the Alps, to continue 
in the country, in the neighbourhood of Ariminum, 

for covering Italy. | 

When 
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When Lzlius returned into Sicily, Scipio, animated 


by the remonſtrances of Maſiniſſa, had no leſs impa- 
tience to go to Africa, than the ſoldiers to follow him 
thither, when they ſaw the immenſe plunder Lalius 
had brought from-thence. But this great project was 


ſtill retarded by a leſs important enterprize, of which 
the occaſion offered itſelf indirectly. The queſtion - 
was to retake the city of Locri, which, in the general 
defection of Italy, had quitted the Romans, to go 


over to the Carthaginians. 
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Upon advice which Scipio received at Syracuſe, of Liv. xxix. 
an intelligence ſecretly carried on for putting Locri 8. 


gain into the hands of the Romans, he cauſed three 
thouſand ſoldiers to move thither from Rhegium, and 


charged the Proprætor Q. Pleminius with that enter- 


prize, Himſelf advanced to Meſſina, to be ready at 
hand to receive news of all that paſſed. The three 
thouſand men being arrived in the night at Locri, 


were received into the citadel, from whence they fell 


upon the Carthaginian ſentinels, whom they found 
alleep. In the trouble and confuſion of ſo unforeſeen 
an attack, the Carthaginians, ſtruck with terror, and 


without thinking of defending themſelves, took re- 
fuge in the ſecond citadel : for there were two at no 


great diſtance from each other. The inhabitants were 
maſters of the city, that being placed between the 
two enemies, was upon the point of becoming the 
prey of that which ſhould remain victorious. © Ev 

day ſkirmiſhes paſſed between thoſe who ſallied from 


the two citadels. Q. Pleminius commanded the Ro- 


mans, and Amilcar the Carthaginian garrifon, and 


both calling in aid from the neighbouring places, gra- 


dually augmented the number of their ſoldiers. At 


length, Hannibal himſelf marched to the aid of his 


troops, and the Romans would have been overpower- 
ed, if the people of Locri, exaſperated by the pride 
and avarice of the Carthaginians, had not declared for 
their ancient allies. DR SOLE TA 

As ſoon as Scipio was informed of what paſſed at 


Locri, and that Hannibal in perſon was upon' the 


point 
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Ak. gr. point of arriving there, that he mighit not ſuffer the 
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troops to periſh, whom he had ſent into a danger, out 
of which they could not extricate themſelves without 
help, he ſet out inſtantly from Meſſina, where he left 
his brother Lucius in his place. Hannibal was alrea- 
dy arrived upon the banks of a river, which was not 
far from L.ocri, and, from thence, had ſent a courier 
to his troops, to order them to draw the Romans and: 
Locrians on to a battle as ſoon as it was day, and to 
continue it till he ſhould come to attack the city on one 


fide, whilſt every body ſhould be attentive to what 


aſſed on the other. The Roman fleet, however, ar- 
rived at Locri ſome hours before night. Scipio land- 
ed what troops he had brought, and before ſun: ſet 
entered the place with them. The next day, the Car- 
thaginians, having quitted their fortreſs, began the 
battle; and Hannibal, having reſolved to ſcale the 
city, already approached the walls, when, on a ſud- 
den, the Romans, having cauſed the gates to be 
thrown open, made a vigorous ſalley that very much 


. furprized him, for he did not know that Scipio had 


entered the place. They killed two hundred men. 
Hannibal made the reſt retire into his camp, as ſoon 
as he knew that the Conſul was at the head of the ene- 
my; and having cauſed thoſe who were inthe fortreſs 
to be told to take care of themſelves, he decamped 


the following night. The Carthaginians, ſeeing them- 


ſelves abandoned, choſe the next day to ſet fire to the 
houſes, which were in their power, in order to ſtop 
the enemy by the tumult which the flames would oc- 
caſion ; and having quitted the citadel, they rejoined 
Hannibal before night. | +] 

Scipio, ſeeing that the enemy had abandoned their 
citadel and camp, aſſembled the Locrians; and hav- 


ing given them a ſevere reprimand upon the ſubject of 


their revolt, he puniſhed thoſe with death who had 
been the authors of it, and gave their eſtates to the 
heads of the oppoſite faction, by way of reward for 
their inviolable fidelity. He added, in reſpect to the 


Locrians in general, „that he would not take upon 
S him 
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: . . . 1 ; 
him either to grant favour to, or inflict puniſhment A. R. 547. 


upon, them. That they ſhould ſend deputies to the Se- 
nate, to whom alone it belonged to determine their fate. 
That in the mean time, what they might be aſſured 


of was, that notwithſtanding their infidelity to the Ro-" 


man People, they would find it better to be under the 
Romans juſtly incenſed, than they had been. under 


the Carthaginians whilſt their friends and allies.” Af- 


terwards, having left Pleminius as his lieutenant to 
guard the city with the troops he had brought thither, 
he returned to Meſſina with thoſe that came with him- 
{elf, | i | 


nians, they had been treated with ſuch haughtineſs 
nd cruelty, that one would think they might have 
borne moderate oppreſſions, not only with patience, 
but almoſt with a kind of joy. However, (who 
would believe it) Pleminius, and the Roman ſoldiers, 
who guarded the city under his command, ſo far ex- 
ceded Amilcar and the Carthaginian garriſon in all 
kinds of exceſſive avarice and inhumanity, that it 
might be ſaid, they propoſed to themſelves leſs to ex- 
cel the enemy by arms than by audacity in committing 
the greateſt crimes. In the bad treatment which the 
commandant and ſoldiers made the unfortunate inha- 
bitants ſuffer, they omitted nothing that makes the 
poor and the weak hate and deteſt the power of the 
great and the ſtrong. There were no kinds of infamy 
ad cruelty that they did not inflict upon them, their 
vives, and children. Their avarice did not ſpare 
even ſacred things; and, not to mention the plunder 
of other temples, it roſe ſo high as to take away 
the treaſure of that of Proſerpina, upon which, 
litherto, no one had preſumed to lay hands, except 
Pyrrbus only, who afterwards thought with horror of 
that ſacrilege, and believing himſelf purſued by the 
divine vengeance, brought back into the temple all 
the treaſures he had taken out of it. p 

The ſtorm which Pyrrhus ſuffered after his crime, 


vas conſidered as a puniſhment from heaven: and 


4 Livy 


t. 
205. 


Whilſt the Locrians had been under the Carthagi- Liv. xxix. 


i 
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A. R. 547: Livy accordingly aſcribes in this place to the wrath — 
4-5 of the Gods the fury and rage with which all thoſel ow 
were ſeized, who had ſhared in this laſt ſacrilege, andi & 
which armed the commanders againſt the com. the 


Liv. xxix. ö 


ſides with the tumult, a battle at laſt enſued in form, 


executed, becauſe the Tribunes defended themſelves, 


which he had ſtolen. He upon that began to cry out, 


manders, and the ſoldiers againſt the ſoldiers, to de. Th 
ſtroy each other with a barbarity that hath no er. def 

Pleminius had the principal command in the city, ¶ ol 
and the troops under him which he had brought-from 


Rhegium, and Scipio had ſent two legionary Tribune: wh! 
thither from Sicily, who in like manner commanded and 
the ſoldiers he had given them. One day, as one of the 
Pleminius's ſoldiers was making off with 4 ſilver cup, tte 
purſued by the people of the houſe where he had bur 


taken it, he accidentally met in his way the Tribunes 
Sergius and Matienus, who took the cup from him 


and call his comrades to his aid, who ran to him 
that moment, as well as the ſoldiers of the Tribune; 
fo that their numbers inſenſibly increaſing on both 


between the troops of Pleminius and thoſe of the 
Tribunes. The ſoldiers of Pleminius having been 
worſted, ran to their leader, ſhewing him their wounds 
and the blood with which they were covered, railing 
great cries, exaggerating the violence of their adver- 
ſaries, and even imputing to them the having called 
Pleminius by the vileſt names during the battle. 
That commandant thereupon, in exceſſive rage, 
quitted his quarters inſtantly ; and having ſummoned 
the Tribunes before him, after having ordered them 
to be ſtript, he commanded them to be whipt with 
rods. Some time paſſed before this order could be 


and implored the help of their ſoldiers. Accordingly, 
the latter having been apprized of what paſſed, ran 
from all parts of the city, as if the ſignal had been 
given for a battle with the enemy. Upon their arm 
val, they ſaw that they had already began to flay their 
officers with rods. This ſight tranſported them with a 


rage 
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race ſtil} more violent than their firſt ; ſo that for- A. R. 547: 
getting in a moment, not only the reſpect which they 4m. 
owed the majeſty of the command, but trampling all 8 
ſenſe of humanity under foot, they began by treating 
the Lictors of Pleminius with the utmoſt cruelty. 
Then, having cleared their way through all that could 
defend him, they fell upon Pleminius himſelf, gave 
him a thoufand blows, and after having cut off his 
noſe and ears, left him almoſt dead upon the ſpot. 

Scipio having been apprized of this at Meſſina, 
where he ſtill was, returned to Locri in one galley, 
and having taken cognizance of the affair, he gave 
the cauſe in favour of Pleminius, continued him in 
the authority he had in the city, declared the Tri- 
bunes criminal, and ordered that they ſhould be car- 
red to Rome to the Senate in chains. After this he 
returned to Meſſina, and from thence into Syracuſe. - 

But Pleminius, full of fury and rage, complained, © 
that Scipio had not done him entire juſtice; and per- 
ſuading himſelf, that no body was a better judge of 
the puniſhment ſuch an injury deſerved, than he who 
had ſuffered it, he ordered the Tribunes to be brought 
before him, cauſed them to be flayed with a thouſand 
ſtripes, and after having made them ſuffer all the 
torments it was poſſible to imagine, not contented 
vith having ſeen them expire before his eyes, he 
cauſed their bodies to be thrown upon the dunghill, 
and forbade that interment ſhould be given them. 
He treated the principal perſons of Locri with the 
age, WH fame cruelty, who had been to complain of his op- 
ned Wl preſſions and injuſtice ; and from thenceforth, his an- 
nem ger and revenge made him redouble the exceſſes, to 
vith Wi vhich only his avarice and brutality had inclined him 
| be Wi before. He thereby not only became himſelf the 
ves, Wl object of the curſes and abhorrence of the public, but 
guy, 'flected diſgrace upon the General who had put him 
ran in office. Sony is 
Deen BY The time of the aſſemblies for the election of Con- Liv. xxix 
arri- I ſuls approached, when letters from the Conſul Lici- 
heir I mus were received at Rome, by which the Senate 


tha g were 


A.R- $47: were informed, that a diſeaſe ſpread in his army; 
3 that himſelf had it; and that it would have been im. 
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poſſible to oppoſe the enemy, if the ſame diſtemper 
had not alſo ſpread in their camp with {till greater 
violence. That for this reaſon, not being able to 
come to Rome himſelf, he would, if the Senate ap. 
proved it, nominate Q. Cæcilius Metellus Dictator, 
to hold the aſſemblies in his place. That it was pro- 
per to diſmiſs Metellus's army; becauſe, on one ſide, 
it was of no uſe, as Hannibal had put his troops into 
winter- quarters; that beſides, the diſtemper made 
ſuch horrible havock amongſt them, that not a ſingle 
ſoldier of them would be left, if they were not ſepa. 
rated as ſoon as poſſible.“ The Senate anſwered the 
Conſul, that they left him at liberty to act therein as 
he ſhould judge moſt expedient for the good of the 
Commonwealth. R | eee 

The Romans were a little diſturbed in thought, 
upon account of its having rained ſtones, {that is to 
ſay, large hail) that fell frequently enough during this 
year; which had obliged them to conſult the books 
of the Sibyl. An oracle was found in them, that 
declared, that whei a foreign enemy ſhould. bring the 
war into Italy, the means of conquering and driving 
him out again, was to ſeek the goddeſs Idæa Mater 
at Peſſinus, and to bring her to Rome. This goddels 
was alſo called Rhea, Ops, The Mother of the Gods 
and the epithet Idæa came from mount Ida, in Phrygia, 
where ſhe was adored with a peculiar worſhip. The 
moſt revered of her temples. was in the city of Pell 
nus. The Senators were the more affected with this 
prediction found in the Sibyl's books by the Decen- 
Viri, as the deputies who had carried the offering te 
Delphi, of which we have ſpoke above, reportec 
that Apollo Pythius, after having accepted the facri 
fice, had anſwered, <©* That the Romans were upon 


< the point of gaining a much greater victory ovine ne 
« the enemy, than that which had occaſioned th tell 
« ſending of the preſents that had been offered Worthy; 
e him,” To theſe two motives of hope, they * hac 


© of 
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y 4 MW the extraordinary confidence which had induced Sci- A:R. 5 


m. pio to demand the province of Africa; a confidence, 


der Ml chat might be conſidered as an aſſured preſage that he 
ter MW would terminate that war to the advantage of the Ro- 


to Mus. Therefore, to haften the accompliſhment of the 


ap- Wl fates, preſages, and oracles, that promiſed them vic- 
or, WM tory, they confidered the meaſures that were to be 


ro- cken for bringing the Goddeſs to Rome. 


de, For this purpoſe they ſent M. Valerius Lævinus, 


nto W who had been twice Conſul, Ambaſſador to Attalus 
ade king of Pergamus, with whom they had been allied 


pa- vould readily incline to do every thing in his power, 
the What might be agreeable to the Roman People. Læ- 
nus had four collegues with him. Five galleys 
(Quinqueremes) were given them, in order that they 
night appear. with dignity amongſt the States they 


Jt, rere ſent to, to whom it was thought proper to give 
sin high idea of the Roman People. In their voyage 
this Wo Aſia, they touched at Delphi, where they con- 
oksWMWultcd the oracle, to know what ſucceſs they ſhould 


have in the enterprize that was the purpoſe of their 
commiſſion, They were anſwered, That by the 
ſiſtance of King Attalus, they ſhould obtain what 
hey went ſo far to ſeek. That when they brought 
the Goddeſs to Rome, they ſhould cauſe her to be re- 
cived by. the worthieſt man of that city.” They ar- 
ved at Pergamus, from whence Attalus, after hav- 
ng received them in a very kind and honourable 
manner, conducted them to Peſſinus in Phrygia. He 
ere put inte their hands a ſtone, which the inhabi- 
nt held in great veneration, calling it The Mother 
f - Gods, and told them they had only to carry it 
Rome. b. 

When they were upon the point of arriving, M. Va- 
mus Falto, one of the deputies, ſet out before, to 
we notice of the near approach of the Goddeſs, and 
d tell them to find out the beſt man, and the moſt 
W'o'thy, to receive the Goddeſs, as the oracle of Del- 
had directed. It was a great difficulty for the 
| : Senate 


gle in the war againſt Macedonia; ' perſuaded that Prince 
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Sueton. 
in Tib, 
. 


Appian. 


draw it, might follow her; which happened that mo 
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Senate to determine who the beſt man of the Com- Mo; 
monwealth was. There was not a fingle citizen,” MWyhe 
fays Livy, who would not have preferred this pre. Mice 
« ference juſtly acquired, to all the commands and ou 
<« dignities that could be obtained by the ſuffrages of N cho 
c“ the Senate or People. Search all the archives te 
<« of the State,” ſays an Author, and all the tri. Mou: 
« umphs related in them, and you will find that there soi 
er is no glory comparable to that of holding the firſt Won 
& rank amongſt the men of worth.” There is there- Mer ; 
fore in virtue a moſt real greatneſs, as it merits the 
preference to whatever elſe is moſt ſhining, and moſt 
purſued. But it is ſurprizing, that amongſt ſo many 
great men of ſuch high renown, and whoſe merit was 
ſo generally confeſſed: at Rome, ſo honourable a di- 
ſtinction ſhould fall upon a young man not quite ſeven ii 
and twenty years of age. This was Publius Scipio ric! 
firnamed Naſica, ſon of Cneus, who was killed in 
Spain. It is unfortunate for us, that hiſtory does not 
inform us what qualities determined the Senate to paſs 
judgment in this point. HAS 
Young Scipio had orders to go to Oſtia to mei ce 
the Goddeſs, with all the Roman ladies, to take hei. 
out of the ſhip, and to put her into the hands of the 


women. When the veſſel entered the Tiber, an ac 
cident happened, if we may believe hiſtorians, -whicl 

_ occaſioned great ſurprize and affliction: the ſhip fropWrlor 
ped on a ſudden, and it was not poſſible to make nin, 
move forwards. Upon this, Claudia Quinta, one d o. 
the Roman ladies, whoſe reputation had till then bee 
dubious (in effect of too much care in. adorning hel * 
perſon) prayed the Gods that, if the ſuſpicions in = P 
judice of her virtue were without foundation, the ihp 
to which ſhe had made faſt her girdle, in order il We 


ment. Scipio having entered it, took the Goddel 


veram cert? victoriam ejus rei ſibi quiſque mallet, quam ulla in 

peria honoreſve ſuffragio ſeu Patrum ſeu Plebis delatos. 15 
+ Explica totos faſtos, conſtitue omnes currus triumphales, 

tamen morum principatu ſpecioſius reperies. VAL. Max. VIIL 15 


fro vor. 
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m · Mfom the hands of the prieſts, and carried her to ſhore, 
„were ſhe was received by the Roman ladies. They 
te · ¶ ueceſſively ſhared in the honour of carrying ſo glo- 
nd tous a burthen, and entered the city, from which the 
of Wyhole people came out to meet the Goddeſs, and all 
ves de way vaſes e with incenſe were placed to ho- 
ri- wur her as ſhe paſſed. At the ſame time all places 


ere xſounded with the prayers addreſſed to her, to enter 


rt Wont auſpiciouſly as into her abode, and to eſtabliſh 
re- ber reſidence there. And laſtly, ſhe was placed in 
the temple of Victory upon mount Palatine, and this 


forth. There was not a ſingle citizen, to the loweſt, 
wo did not carry his offering to mount Palatine: 
The following days the ceremony of the * LeCifter- 
wm was performed, and games were exhibited, 
ich were called Magaleſia, that is, the great Games, 
tom the name of the Goddeſs, Great Mother of the 
Gods. „ ; 
For the reſt, as we have ſaid before, this Goddeſs, 
fught with ſo much care, brought from ſuch a di- 
ance, expected with ſo much impatience, received 
nh ſo much joy, and ſo many marks of veneration, 
235 nothing but a ſtone without form or ſculpture. 
n we read of divine honours rendered to this vile 
Ione by a people fo wiſe in other reſpects, without 
eploring the ſad effects of idolatry, and without re- 
ming thanks, with the warmeſt gratitude, to the 
dof Mercy who has preſerved us from them? 


M. CogNELIUuS CeTHEGUs: 
P. SEMPRONIUS TuDiTANUS:. 


deliberating upon the recruits for the legions, 
me of them remonſtrated, that the Commonwealth, 
the favour of the Gods, being at length delivered 


- 


This feaſt has been ſpoken of elſewhere. : | 
Vor. IV, B b from 


ky became a feſtival with the Romans from thence- 
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We come now to the fifteenth year of the ſecond Liv. xxix. 
a with the Carthaginians. Whilſt the Senators 15. 
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A. R. 548. from the dangers and fears which had alarmed it d 
9 rin ſo many years, it was time to ſuffer no longer wha 
* hot: unhappy conjunctures had obliged them to tok 
1 This propoſal having excited the curioſity and 
attention of the Senate, they added, that ms twely 
Latine colonies, which, in the Conſul f QF 
bius and Q. Fulvius, "has refuſed to — the 
contingents, had enjoyed, during almoſt ſix years, 
entire exemption from all the expences of the war, 
an honourable privilege granted them for their go, 
ſervices; whilſt the dutiful and obedient. allies, ; 
reward of their fidelity, were, exhauſted by lev 
made every year in their countries. 


This diſcourſe, _ putting the Senators in mand of 1 
kind of rebellion, which they had almoſt forgot hip 
the ſame time revived the rage and indignation it AM na 
ſeryed. Accordingly the Senate, being deſirous th hve 
this affair ſhould be regulated before any other, d hey 
creed, that the Canſuls ſhould order the twelve co noe 
nies in queſtion, each to ſend their magiſtrates a d! 
ten of their principal citizens to Rome. That wil 18 
they ſhould arrive, they ſhould tell them, & that ea putc 
ould ſupply the, Roman People with twice the nu their 

ber of foot they had ever furniſhed ſince the eneni,, th 
were in Italy, when the levies were greateſt; they 
"with an hundred and twenty horſe over and abe Lavin 
That if any of them had not horſe enough, bois 
ſhould be allowed to ſupply three foot-ſoldiers | fly 
each horſeman. But that they ſhould take car aufe 
chuſe men of each kind, that were eaſieſt in th any 
circumſtances, and to fond them out of Ital to An 
laces that had occaſion for recruits. That, if anne 
them ſhould refuſe to obey, their magiſtrates and . V 
puties ſhould be laid under arreſt without being We len 
lowed audience, when they demanded it, till they. bey! 
complied. That further, the ſame colonies ſno eat 
pay a tax of one for every thouſand aſſes of hilt 
value, and that an account of their perſons andel ght 
ſhould be taken in ſuch manner as the Roman e ſee | 
fors ſhould preſcribe, that is, according to * een ( 
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tenſors of the colonies, before they quitted their of- 


they ſhould make oath, that they were drawn up ac- 
cording to the direction of the law.” 

In virtue of this decree; the magiſtrates and prin- 
pal perſons of the colonies were cited to Rome, 
where. the will of the Senate was declared to them, in 
reſpect to the troops and the tax. They all declared, 
more or leſs, againſt an exaction which ſeemed to 
them exceſſive. They repreſented, © that they were 
ot able to ſupply ſo great a number of ſoldiers. That 


the treaty. That they deſired as a favour, that they 
fight be permitted' to enter the ſenate, in order to 
mke their remonſtrances. That they had not de- 
tried to be cruſhed in ſuch a manner; but that, if 
hey muſt be deſtroyed, neither their fault, nor the 
ger of the Senate, could make them furniſh more 
bldiers than they had.” The Conſuls, without abat- 
ne any thing that had been decreed, kept the de- 
puties at Rome, and ſent home the magiſtrates into 


o them, „that they ſhould have no audience till 
they brought the men required of them.” Thus 
laving nothing to hope in the Senate, they made the 
kyies preſcribed them in the twelve colonies, and 
kiily found the number of ſoldiers demanded, be- 


hany years as they had enjoyed a total exe mption. 


% Another affair, which had been buried in filence till Liv. xxix. 
anger than the former, was afterwards propoſed by 16: 

and Valerius Lævinus. He ſaid, that it was proper 

ang WF: length to repay to many private perſons the ſums 

hey! ley had thought fit to advance for the Common- 

72 health in his Conſulſhip, and that of M. Claudius, 


ulſt they were in office together. That no body 
weht to wonder at his making it a perſonal intereſt 
dſee the public faith diſcharged; as he had not only 
Ken Conſul the year that money had been lent, but 
B bg | that 


ice, ſhould deliver in their regiſters to Rome, where 


they could ſcarce furniſh the contingent mentioned in 


auſe their youth had time to increaſe, during ſo 
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mod uſed amongſt the Roman People ; and that the A. R. & 8. 
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their colonies in order to raiſe the troops; declaring 


3/2 
A. R. 548. 
Ant. C. 


office the third and fifth years following. 


Liv. xxix. 
16. 


than againſt the inexcuſeable negligence of Scipio i 


Liv. xxix. 
17, 18. 
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that himſelf had propoſed that voluntary contribution, 
the public treaſury being exhauſted, and the people 
not being in a condition to pay the common taxes 
This opinion pleaſed the whole Senate; and the Con- 
ſuls having been deſired to bring the affair upon the 
carpet, it was decreed that thoſe debts ſhould. he (i. 
charged 1n three payments, of which the firſt ſhoul 
be made immediately by the Conſuls for the current 
year, and the two others by thoſe who ſhould be i 


The arrival of the deputies from Locri, who came 
to Rome to complain of all the ills they ſuffered, au 
of which they had not been apprized till now, {uf 
pended all other buſineſs, and engroſſed the attenti 
of the whole city. The public indignation - deelard 
itſelf leſs againſt the crimes and impiety of Pleminiy 


an affair of ſuch importance, and his blind indulgence 
in reſpect to an officer univerſally condemned: for 
theſe were the things imputed to that General. Thi 
ſequel will ſhew with what foundation. 

The deputies of the Locrians, to the number of 
ten, in mourning habits, carried olive branches 
their hands, according to the cuſtom of the Greek 
when they aſked favours ; and preſenting them to thi 
Conſuls, who were ſitting upon their Tribunal in thi 
Forum, they proſtrated themſelves at their feet wit 


lamentable cries and groans. The Conſuls having 4 
aſked them who they were, and what they would h. wh. 
they anſwered, that they were Locrians, and that tne It. 
had ſuffered ſuch cruel injuries from Pleminius ant uff 
the Roman foldiers, as the Roman People never in Car 
flicted upon the Carthaginians themſelves. They de ver 
fired permiſſion to addreſs the Senate, in order f by 
explain their miſery to them. ein 

When they had obtained audience, the eldeſt . gar 
them ſpoke to the following effect. I know, Fai fer 
« thers, that in order to your judging rightly of ou: the. 
complaints, it is neceſſary that you ſhould know . to) 


ce Wh 
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a, 3 
ple what manner Locri was delivered up to Hannibal, A R. 548 
e ard how we returned to our duty to you, after m—_ 


having driven out the Carthaginian garriſon. For, 
if we can demonſtrate evidently to you, that the 


« ſtrenuous endeavours and courage that you regain- 
ed poſſeſſion of our city, you will be more ſenſibly 
affected with the atrocious and enormous outrages, 
(with which your lieutenant and ſoldiers have over- 
© whelmed good and faithful allies. | | 


« But I believe it proper to refer the explanation 
of the cauſes that occaſioned this double revolu- 
tion to another time; and that for two reaſons. 
Firſt, in order that this affair may be treated in 
the preſence of Scipio, who retook our city, and 

is an irreproachable witneſs of all we may have 
done, good or bad: and in the ſecond place, in 

whatſoever manner we may have acted in reſpect 
(to you, we certainly could not have deſerved the 
„ evils we have been made to ſuffer. 

« We cannot deny, Fathers, that as long as Amil- 
car was in our city with his Numidians and Afri- 
cans, we did ſuffer inhuman and horrid treatment 
from them : but that bears no compariſon to what 
ne now undergo. I beg, Fathers, that you will 
not take offence at what I am going to ſay, and 
which I do not repeat without extreme repugnance. 
It may actually be ſaid, that all mankind expect in 
ſuſpence which of the two People, the Romans or 

Carthaginians, ſhall become maſters of the uni- 
verſe. Now, if the choice were to be determined 
by the injuries we have received from the Cartha- 

ginians, or thoſe we actually now receive from your 
garriſon, there is no body that could not pre- 
* fer their government to yours. And however, 
theſe are the ſentiments of the Locrians in reſpect 

to you. When we ſuffered much leſs cruel treat- 
ment from the Carthaginian garriſon, we had re- 
' courſe to your General. And now, when we un- 
Bb 3 „ derga 


public council of Locri had no ſhare in the revolt; 
{and that it was not with our conſent, but by our 
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addreſs our complaints. 
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dergo from your garriſon, injuries that far exceed Ml © * 
the moſt cruel hoſtilities, it is to you only that weil © 


Q. Pleminius, your lieutenant, was ſent to Lo. © 


our injuries give us courage to ſpeak freely) has 


cri, to retake it from the Carthaginians, and con. © © 
tinued there with the ſame troops he had employed 
for the expedition. This officer or the excels of 


nothing either of the man, except the form, or of 
the Roman, except the habit and language. He 
is a monſter in nature, like thoſe which fable ſup. 
poles to have ſeized the ſtrait which ſeparates us 


from Sicily, for the misfortune of thoſe who fal P 
along the coaſts of both. And were he the only * 
one who exerciſed his avarice, cruelty, and bru- es 
tality over your allies, we might perhaps, by ou 1 
patience, ſuffice for that gulph, as deep and in- 1 
menſe as it is. But he has given ſuch a looſe to : 9 
licentiouſneſs and diſorder, that he has made eve 3 h 
centurion, every ſoldier, a Pleminius. There . t 
not one of them who does not rob and plunder . 0 
who dces not beat, wound, and murther : not one | 0 
who does not raviſn the married women, and tht 3 af 
youth of both ſexes, after having torn them b. i 
force out of the arms of their parents. Every dai. ch 
our city is in a manner taken by ſtorm; every da m 
it is plundered. Night and day the mournful cre 0 
of women and children taken by force, and carrie. P 
off, are heard. To ſay all in one word, there is nol g 
a family, not a perſon, at Locri, who has not ſuf bd 
tered their ſhare in the miſeries I ſpeak of; an le 
there is no kind of injuſtice, violence, and diſgrac " 
not practiſed there. | Sn 
„But there is one circumſtance that affects vl ® 
more than all the reft, becauſe it regards the Gods 5 
and in which it is not indifferent that you ſhould ball 
informed; becauſe it might, if it paſſed with mY ec 
punity, draw down their vengeance upon you. . : 
have in our city a temple of Proſerpina, the ſanctity 


of which you no doubt have heard mentioned, 4 


60 the 
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« the time when you were at war with Pyrrhus. It AR 
nt. C. 


« coſt that Prince dear for having taken the treaſures 
« out of that temple, which had hitherto been in- 
« yiolable. His fleet was ſhattered by a dreadful 
« ſtorm, and all the ſhips that had the treaſures of 
« the Goddeſs on board, were daſhed to pieces upon 


« our coaſt. So terrible a diſaſter at length opened 
the eyes of that Prince, notwithſtanding his pride 
« and haughtineſs : he owned, that there were Gods, 


„and having cauſed all the money he had taken to 


« be amaſſed, he cauſed it to be carried back into the 
% temple of Proſerpina. This ſatisfaction did not 


prevent him from being unfortunate all the reſt of 
« his life. Having been driven out of Italy, he 


« ended his days at Argos, by a death equally un- 


„happy and unworthy of his paſt glory. 

« Your Lieutenant and Tribunes, though well ac- 
« quainted with this fact, and many others of the like 
nature, have however not refrained from laying 
their ſacrilegious hands upon theſe treaſures, and 
to contaminate themſelves, their houſes, and your 


„ ſoldiers, with ſo abominable a prey. I ſhould be 


* afraid, Fathers, if you did not take care to expiate 
their ſacrilege by an exemplary reparation, that 
the Goddeſs would take vengeance of your Com- 


* monwealth, which is innocent of it, as ſhe has already 
of the criminal. They have formed two parties. 


& Pleminius commanded one of them, and the le- 


« gionary Tribunes were at the head of the other. 
„They have come to blows ſeveral times, with no 


« lefs animoſity and fury, than if they were fighting 
«with the Carthaginians. They have committed 
« unheard-of cruelties on both ſides. And in this 
manner does the Goddeſs puniſh the violators of her 
* temple. a 

As to what relates to the injuries we have ſuſtain- 
© ed, we neither have had, nor ever ſhall have, re- 
* courſe to any but yourſelves to avenge them. We 


do not aſkł you to give credit to our complaints im- 
mediately, and that you ſnould condemn Pleminius 
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6: unheard. Let him appear in perſon : let him heat 


e our accuſations, let him refute them. If in any 


de thing we have advanced there be found the leaf 
* exaggeration, we do not refuſe to be delivered up 
by you to all his fury, to all his brutality.” 

When the deputies had done ſpeaking, . Fabius 
aſked them, whether they had complained to Scipio, 
They anſwered, << That they had ſent deputies ty 
him: but that he was engroſſed by making prepara 
tions for the war, and that he was actually either em. 
barked, or upon the point of embarking, for Africa 
That beſides, they had experienced the Lieutenant' 
influence with the General, when, upon his taking 
cognizance of the affair between that officer and the 
Tribunes, he had cauſed the latter to be put in pri- 
ſon, whereas he had continued that officer in place, 
though at leaſt as criminal, or even more ſo, than 
them.” f | 1 
After this account, the Locrians were diſmiſſed, 
and the Senate took the matter into conſideration, 
Many ſharply attacked, not only Pleminius, but 
Scipio himſelf, Q. Fabius ſpoke with the moſt 
warmth in reproaching Scipio, That he was bom 
to corrupt military diſcipline. That, accordingly, in 
Spain, the ſedition of his foldiers had done the Com- 
monwealth more hurt than the arms of the Cartha, 
ginians. That by a licence hitherto unknown among 
the Romans, and purely tyrannical, he ſometimes 
acted in reſpect to the troops with exceſſive indul- 
gence, and ſometimes with a rigour that roſe even to 
cruelty. He concluded, that Pleminius ſhould be 
brought to Rome, and kept in priſon till his trial; 


and that, if the accuſations of the Locrians ſhould] 


be proved true, he ſhould be ſtrangled in priſon, and 
his whole fortune ſhould be confiſcated. That Scipio 
ſhould be recalled to Rome for having quitted his 
province without the Senate's permiſſion ; and that 
the Tribunes of the People ſhould be prevailed upon 
to make the People diveſt him of his command. That 


the Locrians ſhould be anſwered, upon their —_ 
calle 
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called in, that the Senate and People had no ſhare. in A-R. 54h. 


the oppreſſions they complained of, and were highl 
affected with them. That they ſhould be told, they 
were conſidered at Rome as perſons of worth and ho- 
zour, and as good and faithful allies. That their 
wives, children, and eſtates, ſhould be reftored to 
them. That an exact account ſhould be taken of the 
treafures plundered, and that double the ſum ſhould 
be replaced in the temple. That a ſacrifice of ex- 
zation ſhould be offered, after previouſly conſulting 
the college of Pontiffs, to know from them the cere- 
monies neceſſary to be obſerved in it, to what Gods to 
addreſs, and what victims it was neceſſary to offer for 
enpiating the ſacrilege of thoſe who had plundered the 
reaſures of Proſerpina. And laſtly, it was his opi- 
non, that all the ſoldiers in garriſon at Locri ſhould 
be tranſported to Sicily, and that four cohorts of the 
Latine allies ſhould be ſent thither in their room.” 

The diſpute between thoſe who favoured Scipio 
ind were againſt him, prevented the voices from be- 
ng taken, or any thing determined that day. Beſides 
the crimes of Pleminius, and the miſery of the Lo- 
cians, that General was reproached with dreſſing 
himſelf * unbecoming a ſoldier, and efpecially a Ro- 
nan. To this was added, That he paſſed his time 
n hearing rhetoricians and philoſophers, and in judg- 
ng of the ſtrength and addreſs of Athlete. That 
his officers, and his whole houſe, lived in the ſame 
feminate manner in the midſt of the pleaſures of 
Sracuſe. That he ſeemed to have forgot Carthage 
ad Hannibal. That his whole army, wallowing in 
the ſame licentiouſneſs which had corrupted the Sol- 
ters of Sucro and thoſe of Locri, was more formi- 
dable to the allies of the Roman People than to their 
enemies.“ 1 


Though theſe accuſations, partly true and partly „ a 


falſe, were ſupported with ſome probability, the Se- 20. 


* It was for nfing a cloak and ſandals, which were peculiar to the 
breks, Cum pallio crepidiſque inambulare in gymnaſio, 


nate 
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A. R. 548. nate e in to the opinion of Q. Metellus, who 
* * Cd th Fabius in all points, except what con- 

cerned the perſon of Scipio. What would be 
thought, ſaid he, if after having choſen Scipio whilſt 
very young for recovering Spain, which he hath ef. 
fected with great prudence and valour; if after hav- 
ing created him Conſul to terminate the war; if at the 
time that he gave reaſon to hope that he would force 
Hannibal to quit Italy, and would conquer Africa, 
we ſhould recal him on a ſudden from his province, 
and force him to return to Rome with Pleminius, by 
condemning him in ſome meaſure without hearing 
him; and the rather as the Locrians have declared, 
that it was in his abſence they had been oppreſſed with 
all the ills they complained of, and that in con- 
ſequence, he could be reproached at moſt with only 
having had too much indulgence for the commander 
he had left in their city. That it. was his opinion, 
that the Prætor M. Pomponius, to whom Sicily had 
fallen by lot, ſhould be made to ſet out in three days 
for that province; that the Conſuls ſhould ſend ten 
Senators as commiſſioners, with two Tribunes of the] 
People, and an Ædile along with him; and that the 
Pretor, with this council, ſhould take cognizance-of 
the whole affair. That if they ſhould diſcover, it was 
by Scipio's conſent the violences complained of had WM pe. 
been exerciſed upon the Locrians, that then he ſhould WI ;, ; 
be ordered to quit his province. That in caſe he WM jay; 
ſhould be gone to Africa, the two Tribunes and the WM 41; 
Adile, with ſuch two of the commiſſioners as the 1 
Prætor ſhould chuſe, ſhould ſet out immediately for Wl ode 
Africa: the Tribunes and Ædile to bring Scipio back WM nid. 
to Rome; and the two commiſſioners to command pain 
the army, till a new General ſhould be ſent in his plac 
place. That if, on the contrary, M. Pomponius, and WW got 
the ten commiſſioners of the Senate, ſhould find that WM mig 
Scipio had no ſhare in the misfortunes of the Lo- then. 
crians, he ſhould then continue at the head of bis ed. 


troops, and carry on the war according to his * e 
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The decree of the Senate having been drawn up , R. S. 


7 


according to this opinion, which was very wiſe and 


well limited, the Tribunes of the people were de- Liv. xxix. 


fired to chuſe out of their number, or by lot, the 
wo who were to ſet out with the Prætor and com- 
miſſioners. The college of Pontiffs was conſulted 
upon what was neceſſary to be done for expiating 
the thefts and ſacrileges committed at Locri in the 
temple of Proſerpina. The Tribunes, who ſet out 
with the Prætor and the commiſſioners, were M. Clau- 
dius Marcellus, and M. Cincius Alimentus. A Ple-* 
beian Edile was aſſociated with them, who was, b 

their order, to ſeize Scipio, in caſe he ſhould refuſe 
o obey the Prætor either in Sicily or in Africa, if 


| he was gone thither, and to bring him to Rome, in 


nrtue of the ſacred and inviolable authority annexed 
o the office of the Tribunes of the People. This 
council thought proper to repair to Locri before they 
vent to Meſſina, | | 

They began by laying Pleminius in irons, and ſend- 
ng him to Rhegium, with thirty-two of his accom- 
plices. After which, their firſt care was, according 
to the inſtructions they had received, to perform all 
that religion required for the expiation of the ſacri- 
kge. Having, therefore, ſeized all the money that 
Peminius and his troops had plundered, and added 
o it that which they had brought with them, after 
having replaced the whole in the temple of the God- 
deſs, they offered to her a ſacrifice of expiation. 

The Prætor afterwards aſſembled the garrifon, and 
ordered them to quit the city, and to incamp in the 
midſt of the country, forbidding every ſoldier, upon 
pain of the moſt ſevere puniſhment, to remain 1n the 
place, or to carry away any thing with him that did 
not belong to him. He then gave the Locrians per- 
miſſion to take their effects whereſoever they found 
them, and to call for whatever might have diſappear- 
d. But above all things, he commanded, that all 
tne free perſons ſhould be delivered up, threatening 
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A:R. 548. the greateſt chaſtiſement to thoſe who ſhould preſume 


. 
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22. 


g. to retain any one whatſoever. And, laſtly, having 


aſſembled the Locrians, he declared to them, * that 
the Roman Senate and people reſtored them their li. 
berty and laws. That if any of them was deſirous to 
accuſe Pleminius, or any other perſon, they had only 
to follow him to Rhegium. That if they intended to 
accuſe Scipio, in the name of their city, for having 
either ordered or approved the violences that had been 
committed againſt them, they ſhould ſend their de. 
puties to Meſſina, and that he would there examine 
the whole affair with his council.” 55 
The Locrians gave great thanks to the Prætor and 
commiſſioners, and to the Roman Senate and people, 
adding, that they would accuſe Pleminius. That, as 
to Scipio, though he ſeemed little ſenſible to their miſe- 
ries, he was a perſon they choſe rather to have for a 
friend than an enemy. That they were fully con- 
vinced, it was neither by his order, nor conſent, that 
ſuch enormous oppreſſions had been committed. 
That he had either believed Pleminius too much, or 
the Locrians too little. That there were perſons who 
naturally were enemies enough to crimes, to deſire they 
ſhould not be committed ; but who had not reſolution 
enough to puniſh them when they were.” 
This diſcourſe, which juſtified Scipio, gave' the 
Prætor and commiſſioners great pleaſure, who were 
thereby diſcharged from a very ungrateful part of 
their commiſſion. They condemned Pleminius, and 
with him about two-and-thirty more, whom they ſent 
to Rome, bound hand and foot. As to themſelves, 
they ſet out for Sicily, in order to examine, in perſon, 
whether the reproaches made Scipio upon his particu- 
lar conduct, and the little diſcipline of his army, had 
any foundation, and to give an account of them after- 
wards to the Senate. NPE 
Scipio having received advice that they approached 


Syracuſe, prepared to vindicate himſelf by effects, and | 


not by words. He made his troops afſemble, and gave 
orders, 


8 
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orders, that the fleet ſhould hold itſelf in readineſs, 
completely manned and equipped, as if he was to 
give the Carthaginians battle that very day both by ſea 
and land. The day they arrived, he received them at 
home with abundance of reſpect and politeneſs; and 
the next morning, ſhewed them both the ſea and land 
mies, not only in a condition to give the enemy bat- 
tle, but each exhibiting the image of a battle in their 
different manner of exerciſe. He then conducted the 
Prxtor and commiſſioners to the magazines and arſe- 
nals, where they found in abundance, and in the beſt 
order poſſible, all the proviſions, arms, and machines, 
neceſſary in war. TOE theſe preparations, as 
gell in groſs and in general, as in detail and particular, 
fled them with fuch admiration, that they remained 
fully convinced, that if the Carthaginians could be 
conquered, it muſt be by this General and this army. 


38t 
3 


They therefore exhorted Scipio to go to Africa with 


the protection of the Gods, and to accompliſh, as ſoon 
x poſſible, the hopes which the Roman people had 
concerved the day when all the centuries had elected 


hm Conſul; and they ſet out from Sicily with the 


ame joy, as if they were returning to Rome to carry 
the news of the victory thither; and not of the grand 
preparations which Scipio had made to put himſelf 
nto a condition to obtain it. 


Pleminius and his accomplices having been carried 8 xxix. 


to Rome, were immediately put in priſon: and at firſt, 
having been brought before the people by the Tri- 
bunes, they found them ſo much prejudiced againſt 
em by the injuries they had done the Locrians, that 
ere ſeemed no hope of any indulgence for them. 
but as they were frequently made to appear in the 
forum, the mutilation of Pleminius, in effect of 
atching the eyes of the people, made compaſſion in- 
knfibly ſucceed to hatred and indignation ; beſides 
"ch, regard for Scipio, though abſent, contributed 
nuch to incline the multitude in their favour. 
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©: wretch ended his life. According to ſome, he died 
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Authors differ concerning the manner in which that 


in priſon before the people had paſſed ſentence upon 
him. Others ſay, he remained ſome years in priſon, 
at the end of which, having prevailed upon ſome 
abandoned wretches to ſet the city on fire in different 
parts, in order to eſcape by favour of the tumult, he 
was diſcovered, and ſtrangled in the dungeon. 
As to what regards Scipio, his affair was never 


treated any where but in the Senate, in which all the 


commiſſioners and Tribunes unanimouſly ſpoke with 
ſuch great praiſes of his fleet, his army, and perſonal 


merit, that all the Senators unanimouſſy decreed, that 


he ſhould go as ſoon as poſſible to Africa, leaving him 
at liberty to chuſe out of the troops in Sicily thoſe he 


would take with him, and thoſe he ſhould e be- 


hind to guard the province. 

Thus ended the important commiſſion. given to ſe. 
veral of the principal magiſtrates of Rome, of which 
the chief object was Scipio, for whoſe advantage I 


_ terminated ; but it did no honour to Fabius. What- 


that ſavour ſtrongly of thoie bad paſſions, though co. 
vered and diſguiſed, perhaps even to himſelf, under 


flying reports againſt him, and, without farther en 


ever great and juſt eſteem the latter's exalted merit had 


acquired him, his conduct, in reſpect to Scipio, gives 
room for violent ſuſpicions of jealouſy and envy z vices 
alone capable of ſullying the moſt glorious reputation, 
He oppoſes that young General's deſign of going to 
Africa; and he does it with a rancour and inveteracy 


an apparent zeal for the public good. T he defign 
having been approved in the Senate againſt his opi- 
nion, che employs his whole credit to thwart the exe 
cution of it, by preventing him from being ſupplied 
with the neceſſary funds, and from being permitted 
to make new levies. Scipio having ſurmounted all 
theſe obſtacles, and gone to Sicily, F Fabius catches a 


quiry, concludes for recalling him and diveſting hi 


of the command. Can we ſee, in ſuch a n 
t 
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the wiſdom of an old man ſo worthy of veneration in A. R. 548, 
other reſpects? We have here an effect of *ſelf-love, 250. 
ſoothed and ſuſtained by long ſucceſs, and of a too * 
oreat eſteem for one's own excellency, which can ſut- 

fer no rival. 


* Nimius ſui ada & inſitum mortalitati e % þ het mi- 
randi. SENEC. de Benef, II. 26, 
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HIS book contains the hiſtory of almoſt 
| five years, from the 548th to the 552d 
year of Rome. The principal facts included 
in it are, the arrival of Scipio in Africa, the 
burning of two of the enemy's camps, the de- 
feat and taking of Syphax, the hiſtory of do- 
phoniſba, Hannibal's departure from Italy, his 
defeat at the battle of Zama in Africa, and 
peace granted to the Carthaginians, which ter- 
minates the ſecond Punic war. 


SEC 3.2 


| Syphax marries Sopboniſba, the daughter of Aſdrubdl. 
Sypbax renounces his amity with Scipio and the alliauct 
of the Romans. Scipio conceals the infidelity of Syphax 
from his troops. Scipio repairs to Lilybæum, and pri- 
pares every thing for the departure of the fleet, It ſails 
The fleet anchors in Africa. Conſternation of the cout 
try and cities. Scipio ravages the country, after hav- 
ing defeated a detachment of the Carthaginian cavalry. 
Maſiniſſa joins Scipio. Action between the cavair). 
Hanno is defeated, and killed, by Scipio. Scipio ra. 
wages Africa. He undertakes the fiege of Utica, and 


is obliged to ſuſpend it. Convoys ſent to Scipio. ; 7 
0 
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after beats him in his turn with great advantage. The 
Conſul Cornelius keeps Etruria in awe. Extravagant 
and indecent conduct of the 0 eafors Livius and Nero. 
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on their ſide took meaſures againſt the deſigns of their 
enemy. They had erected centry- boxes and bea- 


0 WY cons upon all the promontories. And after having 
u ped the winter in perpetual apprehenſion and alarm, 
F nforming themſelves of every thing, and trembling 
1 an every advice they received, they at length con- 
be duded an alliance with King Syphax, which was of 
eo mall importance for their defence; and deprived 
0- Wi Scipio of one of the principal ſupports upon which he 
„ had relied, in forming his plan for invading Africa. 


Fwphax by the ties of hoſpitality. they had contracted 


bgether, when on his return from Spain he met Sci- 


po, as we have ſaid, in that Prince's palace; but 
there ſubſiſted a project for a cloſer alliance between 


He had formerly promiſed her to Maſiniſſa; but the 


* ntereſts of his houſe eaſily diſpenſed with that eNgage- 


ance 


phax ment, He haſtened to complete the treaty with Sy- 
1 pax, and ſeeing him exceflively enamoured of So- 
ſai poniſba, he cauſed her to come from C arthage, and 
n- narried her without delay. In the midſt of the feaſts 
hav- nd rejoicings for the nuptials, Aſdrubal deſired Sy- 
440. Max to add to the private alliance they had lately 


made with each other, a public one between the Nu- 
* nidians and Carthaginians. The King accepted the 

and Mopoſal, and each engaged by oath, that, from 
' The lenceforch, the two States ſhould have te lame 
"um ends and enemies. 


Jalry. 


Conſul Sempronius is defeated by Hannibal, and Fm 


Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſgo, was not only united with 


hem, and the Carthaginian negotiated the marriage 
f his daughter Sophoniſba with the Numidian Prince. 


Vol. IV. Cc For' | 
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W HILST the ICIS were egen by the Liv. xxix. 
affairs I have been relating, the Sr 23s 
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A. R. 548. For the reſt, Aſdrubal not having forgot the al. 
bay liance Syphax had alſo ſworn. with Scipio, and knoy. 
ing how little the promiſes of that barbarous Prince 

were to be relied upon, he apprehended that the mar. 

riage with his daughter would be too weak a tie to 

bind him, when Scipio ſhould arrive in Africa. For 

this reaſon, taking advantage of the Numidian Prince 


firſt orders, he prevailed upon him by his inſtances, MW | 
to which the young bride added her careſſes, to ſend : 
Ambaſſadors to Scipio in Sicily, to declare to him, e 
that the promiſes he had made him, when he re. * 
ceived him at his Court, ſhould not be a motive for h 
him to come to Africa. That he had married the t! 
daughter of Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſgo, with who al 
Scipio had lodged in his palace; and that, in conſe T 
quence of this particular union, he had made a pub li 
ic alliance with the people of Carthage. That high} ha 
firſt intentions were, that the Romans ſhould mak co 
war againſt the Carthaginians far from Africa, as tie de 
had done hitherto, in order that he might not be uM ca 
der the neceſſity of taking part in their difference, an it, 
of joining one fide by declaring againſt the other ho 
But that, if the Romans ſhould come to attack Africa of | 
and their army ſhould approach Carthage, he ſhoul reac 
not be able to avoid fighting for Africa, which ha del 
given him birth, and for the country of his ſpouſe ani Lil) 
father-in-law.” = | e and 
The ambaſſadors, whom Syphax charged with ti Goc 
eommiſſion, found Scipio at Syracuſe. Thought 1 
inconſtancy of Syphax made that General loſe a co n re 
ſiderable reſource, upon which he had much relieq nan 
for the ſucceſs of his deſigns againſt Africa, he va tio: 
not diſcouraged; but immediately diſmiſſing the an great 
baſſadors of that Prince, before the ſubject of the in pc 
voyage was known in the army, he gave them a let tion, 
to their maſter, in which he exhorted him in t jelt, - 
ſtrongeſt terms, * not to violate the laws of hoſpita e 


ty, by which they were bound to each other; to ! 
member the alliance which he had made with the R 
man people; not to betray his faith, honour, 1 

6 c0 
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al- conſcience ; and, laſlly, to reſpect and fear the Gods, A. R. 548. \ 
1 the witneſſes and avengers of treaties.” For the reſt, Ant. b. 
ce as it was not poſſible to conceal the arrival of the Nu- 
ar. W midians, who had been ſeen in different parts of the 
to city; and that it was to be feared, on one fide, that 
For the motive of their voyage would be diſcovered by the 
WM very care taken to conceal it; and, on the other, that 
ces, the rumour of this rupture, when it ſhould break out, 

6 might diſcourage the troops: Scipio, to avert the bad 

effect which this affair might occaſion, ſubſtituted a 

falſe and directly oppoſite one to it. Accordingly, 
having aſſembled his ſoldiers, he told them, That 

there was no longer any time to loſe. That the King's 

allies preſſed him to come immediately to their aid. 

That Maſiniſſa had before had an interview with Lz- 

lus, to complain of his delaying ſo long: that Syphax 

had now ſent ambaſſadors to aſk, what reaſons. he 
could have that kept him ſo long in Sicily. That he 

defired him either to come as ſoon as poſlible to Afri- 

ca; or, if he had changed his plan, to let him know 

it, in order that he might take ſuch meaſures as he 

ſhould judge neceſſary to his own ſecurity, and that 

of his kingdom. That therefore, as every thing was 

ready for their departure, and it was not poſſible to 

delay any longer, his deſign was to ſend his fleet to 
Lilybæum; to rendezvous all his troops, both horſe 

and foot, there; and, with the protection of the 

Gods, to embark for Africa with the firſt fair wind.“ 

This plain and bold falſity, which Scipio uſes here 

in reſpect to Syphax, would have became a Carthagi- 

man better than a Roman; and is far from the diſpo- 

tion ſo much admired in Epaminondas, who was as 

great a captain as Scipio, but more delicate than him 

in point of truth, for which he had ſo high a venera- nel. 
ton, that he did not believe it allowable to lie even in Nep. in 
jeſt, and by way of diverſion. Adeo veritatis diligens, Epamin. 
ul ne joco quidem mentiretur. 3g 8 : 

Scipio, in conſequence,. wrote to M. Pomponius, LV. Xxix. 
to defire him to meet at Lilybæum, if he thought pro- 
per, in order that they might conſider in concert what 
| Cc legions 
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ting ſail, that they ſeemed to be going to Africa, not 
to make war, but to reap the fruits of a victory alrea. 
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legions and what number of troops it was proper to 
carry to Africa. At the ſame time, he ſent orders 
throughout the whole coaſt, for aſſembling and bring- 
ing to Lilybæum all the tranſport ſhips that could be 
drawn together. All the troops and ſhips in Sicily 
having repaired to Lilybæum, the city could not con- 
tain ſo many foldiers, nor the port ſo many veſſels; 
and the whole multitude had ſo much ardor for ſet- 


dy certain. The ſoldiers who had ſurvived the battle 
of Cannæ, were perſuaded, that only Scipio could 
give them occaſion of deſerving, by great and impor: 
tant fervice, the end of their diſgrace, and their re- 
eſtabliſhment in all their rights. Scipio, on his fide, 
did not defpiſe thoſe troops. He was convinced, that 


it was not throngh their cowardice, that the battle of 3 
Cannæ had been loſt; and he knew that there were Ml © 
not older ſoldiers in all the Roman armies ; and that, 5 
beſides, they were experienced not only in the diffe- . 
rent kinds of combat, but in ſieges. Theſe troops *g 
compoſed the fifth and ſixth legions. He reviewed Wl 
them; and formed a choſen corps out of them, ſepa- 11. 
rating from them fuch as did not pvom iſe good ſervice, * 
and ſupplying their places with thoſe he had brought Ls 
from Italy. He alſo reinforced thoſe legions in re- 3 
ſpect to number, and made each conſiſt of ſix thou- . 
{and two hundred foot, and three hundred horſe. C ah 
the Latine allies, horſe and foot, he alſo gave the pre- . 
terence to thoſe who had been at the battle of Cannz. An a | 
The number of the troops that embarked is not exact. * 
ly known : hiſtorians differ much upon this head. The = 
fleet conſiſted of fifty large ſhips, and almoſt four hung, : 
dred tranſports. "Pi 
Scipio took great care that it fhould want for no 
thing; and, in order to that, was very circumſtantia 0 
in ſeeing whether his orders were duly executed. MF. ng 
Pomponius, who had the care of the proviſions, cauſed 
enough for forty-five days to be put on board, ol , 
which for fifteen, were ready dreſſed. Water wa n t! 


allo 
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t alſo put on board for horſe and man for a like number A. R. 548. 

of days. The tranſports were diſpoſed in the center, 3 

covered, on the right, by twenty large ſhips, com- 

manded by the General, in perſon, and by L. Scipio, 

his brother; and on the left, by as many ſhips of the 

ame kind, under C. Lælius, commander of the fleet, 

and M. Portius Cato, the Quæſtor. Each of the 

great ſhips had a lanthorn, the tranſports two, and 

the Admiral three, for diſtinction, and for being the 

more eaſily known. He commanded the pilots to an- 

chor on the coaſt of the diſtrict * Emporia, whoſe in- 

habitants, little warlike, and even enervated by the 

pleaſures and fertility of the ſoil, ſeemed leaſt capable 

of making reſiſtance. The departure was fixed for 

the next day. : | 
Many Roman fleets had been ſeen to ſet fail from Liv. xxix. 

Sicily, and even from the port of Lilybæum; but, ** 

neither during this, nor throughout the whole courſe 

of the firſt war, had one been diſtinguiſhed by ſo great 

2 concourſe of ſpectators. However, if a fleet were 

to be judged of by its greatneſs, there had one been 

ken, which had tranſported beyond ſea both the Con- 

fuls, with two conſular armies, compoſed of almoſt 

23 many ſhips of war, as Scipio had tranſports at this 

time. But the importance of this ſecond war, which 

WT va infinicely ſuperior to the other; the extreme dan- 

er in which Italy had been, and ſtill was, after fo - 

many bloody defeats; Scipio's great reputation, found- 

ed on the glorious exploits he had already performed, 

and upon thoſe expected from his courage and good 

fortune ; the bold deſign of going to Africa, which 

tad not yet entered the thoughts of any other General; 

the report which he had ſpread, with an air and tone 

of confidence, that he was going to force Hannibal 

ut of Italy, and to remove the war into Africa, where 

t would at length be terminäted: all this had excited 

a cager curioſity in the minds of all people, and 


204 


WH * Emporia was in the little Syrtie, now called the gulph of Capes, 
Wn the coaſt of the Kingdom of 1 uns, 


C3 drawn 
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A. R. 548. drawn an extraordinary attention upon the departure 


Ant. C. 


204. 


of the fleet. The port was covered not only with all 


the inhabitants of Lilybæum, but alſo of a great num. 
ber of deputies from the States of Sicily, whom either 
the deſire of making their court to Scipio, or their af. 
fairs with the Prætor Pomponius, had brought into 
that city. Beſides which, the ſoldiers of the legjons 
who remained in Sicily, were come thither to take 
leave of their comrades. And if the fleet attracted 
the eyes of that infinite multitude which filled the 
ports, and the parts of the ſhore from whence it could 
be ſeen; that multitude itſelf did not make a much 
leſs ſplendid appearance. . 

As ſoon as it was day, Scipio appeared upon the 
deck of the Admiral's ſhip, and having commanded 
an herald to make filence—*< O Gods and Goddeſſes 


of the ſea and land (ſaid he) I implore and conjure 


<« you to give ſucceſs to all the deſigns I have formed 
“ and ſhall form hereafter, and make them turn to 
% my advantage and glory, as well as to thoſe of the 
C Roman people, the allies of the Latine name, and 
& all who bear arms under the auſpices of the Roman 
«« people and mine, as well by ſea as land; to grant 
« us from day to day, and to continue to us more 
te and more your protection; to give us victory and 
e triumph over our enemies; to bring us back to our 
% country laden with their ſpoils, and full of joy and 
health; to give us the means of avenging ourſelves 
« upon our public and private enemies, and to make 
ce all the misfortunes fall upon the Commonwealth of 
<« the Carthaginians, with which they have menaced 


the Roman people.” After this prayer, the victim 


was ſlain, and according to cuſtom, he threw the ray 
entrails into the fea, and gave the ſignal for failing by 

the ſound of trumpet. 653] 
Having ſet out with a fair wind, they ſoon loſt ſight 
of the ſhore. But ſo thick a miſt aroſe towards noon, 
that the ſhips could ſcarce keep clear of each other. 
When they were farther out at ſea, it grew calm ; and 
the ſame jog having continued during all the _ 
_ | | night, 
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e night, it diſperſed at ſun- riſe, and the wind began to * 848 · 
1 Ml crow fair and freſh, ſo that they ſoon perceived the — | 
\. land. A moment after the pilot told Scipio that they 
er were not above five miles from Africa, that he could 
f. (eſcry the “ promontory of Mercury, and that, if it 
to ere his order to ſteer that way, the whole fleet would 
1s bon be in the port. Scipio immediately prayed to 
ce the Gods, that having made the land of Africa, 
ed night be for the good fortune of himſelf and the 
he Commonwealth ; and he ordered the pilot to come 
1d bo an anchor a little lower. Fe | 
ch The ſame wind continued blowing. But a fog like 
that the night before, and almoſt at the ſame time, 
xoſe, which deprived them of the ſight of the land, 
and made the wind fall. Night came on, which made 
it intirely impoſſible for them to think of landing. 
They caſt anchor to keep the ſhips from running 
foul of each other, or from driving aſhore. As ſoon as Iiv. xxix., 
day appeared, the wind began to blow again; and the 27. 
jog being cleared up, the coaſts of Africa appeared. 
Scipio aſked the name of the next promontory, and on 
an being told that it was called TRE Fine Promontory, 
ant Pucbri) J like the omen, ſaid he, let us land here.” 
ore Wl immediately all the prows were turned that way, and 
ind che troops were landed. | 
our After this, the Romans incamped upon the adjacent Liv. xxix. 


ind N eninences. The fight already, firſt of the fleet, and **: 
ves Wien of ſoldiers quitting their ſhips in throngs, had 
ake W/read terror and conſternation, not only through 
hof te adjacent countries, but even into the cities. A 
ced Weonfuſed multitude of men, women, and children, 
um ho fled, driving their cattle before them, had throng- 
raw ed all the ways, fo that it might be ſaid, that Africa 
5 "as abandoned by all its inhabitants. But the country 
people brought much greater terror into the cities, 
ight than that they had been before ſeized with. Particu- 
oon, MW'ily at Carthage the dread and conſternation were as 


and MW The cape Bon, in the kingdom of Tunis, near the city called 
next Milently Clypea, | | 


ght, C 4 great, 
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A; R- 548 great, as if the city had been taken by ſtorm, * For, 
nt. C. | 
204. | 
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from the time that the Conſuls Manlius and Regulus, 
that is above fifty years before, the Carthaginians had 
not ſeen a Roman army in their country. All the ho- 
ſtilities were confined to ſome deſcents, which had not 
had any conſequences. This rendered the terror the 
greater. And indeed, they had neither an army of 
ſufficient ſtrength, nor a General of ſufficient expe- 
rience, to defend them againſt the troops and General 
of the Romans. Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſgo, had 
abundance of reputation and merit: but every body 
remembered, that the ſame Scipio had defeated him 
ſeveral times in Spain, and had at length driven him 
out of the province; and they did not believe him 
more capable of oppoſing Scipio, than their troops 
raiſed in haſte to oppoſe the veterans of the enemy, 
For this reaſon, as if Scipio was coming to attack Car- 
thage, they cried out to arms, ſhut their gates, poſt: 
ed armed ſoldiers upon the walls, and placed guard. 


. houſes and ſentinels every where; and they kept watch 1 
during the night. — 3 bod 
The next day, five hundred horſe, who had been be 
fent towards the ſea-coaſt to obſerve the motions of the WM of 
Romans, and harraſs them in landing, met ſame of WM itt: 
the enemy's advanced guards. For Scipio had alrea-W 7p 
dy ſent his fleet towards Utica, and, as to himſelf, Mt c 
having removed a little from the ſea, he had ſeized ener 
the neighbouring eminences, and had placed part of o C 
his cavalry in fome advantageous poſts, whilſt the reli thor 
were detached to plunder the country. A combat off nar 
the cavalry enſued, which was not in favour of the o t 
Carthaginians. Some of them were killed in the ac A 
tion itſelf, but much more in the flight, of the numbeni tir f 
of which was a young Carthaginian officer, named conc 
Hanno, who commanded the party. Scipio was noi ty, 
contented with ruining the countries round about: de! 


attacked and took a town of ſome opulence in th(:ths 
neighbourhood, wherein, beſides conſiderable plun coul 
der, with which he immediately loaded his ſhips, 75 7 

+ = - +, ..- , "Rich 
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r, ent them to Sicily, he took eight thouſand Priſoners, A. R. 548. 
is, both freemen and ſlaves. . 
ad in the beginning of ſuch an expedition as this, of Liv. xxix. 
0- the Romans againſt Africa, the ſlighteſt aids are ſome- 29. 33: 

ot WM tines of great importance, and always give a ſenſible 
he WM pleaſure. It was therefore with great joy that Scipio 
of w Maſiniſſa arrive in his camp. That Prince, who 
xe- Las young at this time, had ſuffered great misfor- 
ral I wines, having been deprived of his kingdom, obliged 
o fly from province to province, and frequently upon 
the very point of loſing his life. Syphax, animated 
by Aſdrubal, had declared againſt, and made a cruel 
var upon, him. Syphax was king of the Maſeſylians, 
Maſiniſſa of the Maſſylians. Theſe two States were 
both denominated N umidians. Maſiniſſa, therefore, 
s we have ſaid, came to join Scipio with two thou- 
and horſe, according to ſome, and only with two 
wundred, according to others. The unhappy ſtate of 
is affairs makes the latter opinion moſt probable. 

The Carthaginians having made levies, ſet a new 
body of cavalry on foot in the room of that which had 
been defeated with its leader, and gave the command 
of it to Hanno, ſon of Amilcar. They ſent letters 
iter letters, deputies after deputies, to Aſdrubal and 
Syphax, to preſs them to act. They ordered the one 
bcome to defend his country, almoſt beſieged by the 
enemy. They conjured the other to haſten to the aid 
of Carthage and all Africa. Scipio was then about a 
nouſand paces from the city of Utica, whither he 
marched to incamp, after having continued ſome days 
on the ſea-ſide oppoſite to his fleet. TE: 

As Hanna, with the horſe that had been oiven him, Liv. xxixt 
ar from being able to attack the enemy, was not in a 3+ 
wOndition to prevent them from plundering the coun- 
ty, his firſt care was to make levies for augmenting 
the number of his horſe. Without refuſing thoſe of 
other nations, he liſted as many Numidians as he 
could, who were the beſt horſe-ſoldiers in Africa. He 
had drawn together about four thouſand horſe, when 
te ſhut himſelf up in the city of Salera, Scipio, after 

having 


Wa 
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wy +" $8. having directed Maſiniſſa how he was to act, gave 
| — him orders to make excurſions as far as the gates of xe 
2 that city, in order to draw on the enemy ta a battle. 
They did not fail to come out, and charge Maſiniſſa. 
The battle enſued by degrees, and was long doubtful, 
At length that Prince, as if he had found himſelf the 
vVveaker, began to give way, not by a precipitate flight, 
but fighting in retreat, and drew on the enemy as far 
as the hills, behind which the Roman cavalry were 
concealed. Scipio's troops, who were freſh as well as 
their horſes, then appeared, and furrounded Hanno 
and his Africans, who were much fatigued in effect 
of fighting, and purſuing Maſiniſſa. Maſiniſſa, on 
his ſide, faced about, and renewed the battle. Han- 
no, with about a thouſand horſe, having been ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of his troops by the Romans, and lte 
thereby rendered incapable of making off, were killed Wi fi 
upon the ſpot. All the reſt, terrified with the death 
of their General, fled full ſpeed. But the victors pur- 
fued them almoſt ten leagues, and either took or kill 
ed about two thouſand more, amongſt whom were two 
hundred Carthaginians illuſtrious by their birth and 
fortune. 
The ſame day this battle was fought, the ſhips ie ſe 
which had carried the firſt plunder to Sicily, of which 


we have ſpoke, returned with new proviſions. nthir 
Liv. xxix, Scipio made conſiderable preſents to the officers ne Bel 
25. proportion to their valour : but he treated Maſiniſſi res! 


3 with more diſtinction than any of them. He puta 
ſtrong garriſon into Salera, and marching with the reſt 
of his troops, he not only ravaged all the countries 
through which he paſſed, but, on his way, took a great nce: 
number of cities and towns; and having ſpread thefead 

terror of his arms on all ſides, he returned to his camp dier 

ſeven days after he had left it, bringing with him a vaſtrdin 
multitude of men and cattle, with infinite plundernon t 

of all kinds, which he cauſed to be put on board 

his ſhips, and ſent them back to Sicily laden will 

rich ſpoils. | 1 
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ve MW - The Victor, abandoning the plunder, and other ex- A. R. . 
of editions of little conſequence, turned all his forces —_ ” 


le. W-ozinſt the city of Utica, with deſign, after having 


la. W:ken it, to make it a place of arms, which would be 
ul. ¶ ery advantageous for him in the execution of his de- 


the fons. He attacked it at once by ſea and land, being 


ht, W:bundantly er with all machines neceſſary for a 
t 


tar Niege. Carthage took as much pains to ſave this place 
ere ss if itſelf had been attacked. Aſdrubal, by the levies 
las etich he made with all poſſible diligence, ſet on foot 
n army of thirty thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
lorſe. But with ſuch conſiderable forces, he did not 


on tire to approach the enemy, till Syphax came to join 
an- Wim. That Prince arrived at laſt with fifty thouſand 
pa- bot and ten thouſand horſe. Aſdrubal then imme- 
and I iately began his march, and incamped with him not 


ir from Utica and the intrenchments of the Romans. 
ill the benefit they reaped from ſo conſiderable an 
mament, was to oblige Scipio to ſuſpend the fiege 
c Utica, after having ineffectually employed, during 
ty days, all imaginable efforts to carry it. In con- 
kquence, as the winter approached, he incamped up- 
ma promontory that extended a conſiderable way into 
be ſea, and joined the terra firma by a kind of nar- 
y iſthmus, incloſing both the ſea and land armies 
nthin the ſame works. 


cily and Italy, the Proprætor Cn. Octavius brought 
lim a very great quantity, which had been ſent him 
rom Sardinia by Ti. Claudius, Pretor of that pro- 


ready, but was obliged to have more built. As his 
hidiers wanted cloaths, he ſent the ſame Octavius to 
ardinia to confer with the Prætor of that province 
pon that head. He punctually acquitted himſelf of 
at commiſſion; and, in a very ſhort time, brought 
back twelve hundred robes (reg) and twelve thou- 
kd tunics, - 

The 


nce : ſo that he not only filled the magazines he had 


Beſides the corn which Scipio had taken in the coun- Liv. xxix. 
tes he had plundered, and that he had brought from 36. 


396 
A. R. 548. 
ca, the Conſul P. Sempronius, who had Bruttium for Ml C: 
his province, was attacked upon his march by Hanni- 
bal. The two enemies fought in parties rather than Ml bo 
line of battle. The Conſul was repulſed, left twelve Ml ve 
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CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conſuls. 
The ſame campaign that theſe things paſſed in Afri. L 


hundred'of his troops upon the ſpot, and regained his 
camp in no little diſorder. Hannibal, however, did 
not venture to attack him in it. The Conſul, in con- 
ſequence, quitted it the night following, after having 
given the Proconſul Publius Licinius notice to join 


him with his legions, When the two Generals were er 
joined, they marched with both armies in queſt of N 
Hannibal, to offer him battle, which he did not heg. Mr 
rate to accept. He was encouraged by the victory 
which he had lately gained, and Sempronius by the borr 
augmentation of his forces. The Conſul poſted his le 
own legions in the front, and thoſe of Licinius in tie ere 
corps de reſerve. He defeated the Carthaginians, pu A 
them to flight, killed them above four thouſand men WI" 
and took near three hundred, with forty horſes and ape 
eleven enſigns. Hannibal, diſcouraged by this defeat er 
retired towards Croton. bm, 
During this time, the Conſul M. Cornelius, in thi rm 
other part of Italy, employed rigorous proſecutions ry, 
rather than the force of arms, to keep and bring ove” wi 
the Hetrurians to their duty, who, on Mago's ap 12 


proach, had almoſt all of them ſuffered themſelves ti 
be carried away by the love of novelty, and the deſir 
of changing their maſters. — 

At Rome, the Cenſors M. Livius and C. Claudiu 
reviewed the Senate. Q. Fabius Maximus was de 
clared Prince of it, for the ſecond time. They laid 
new duty upon ſalt, or rather an additional one: 
have ſpoke of it elſewhere. The Cenſus was com 
pleted later than uſual, becauſe the Cenſors ſent pe 
ſons into the provinces to know the exact number e 
the ſoldiers of which each army conſiſted. That of al 
the citizens, amounted to two hundred and fourtee 
thouſand men. It was C. Claudius that cloſed t 

| Luſtru 


© 
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fri. Ml Luſtrum, that is, the religious ceremony of the 3 | 
for Wl Cenſus. 3 W a 

ni. They then began the review of the Knights, and Liv. xxi 

ban WM both the Cenſors, by an accident that ſeems ſingular, JI. N 

Ive MY vere of that order. When they came to the tribe il. 3. 


aao cite the Cenſor himſelf, „Cite M. Livius,“ ſaid 


on Vero; and whether he retained ſome remains of en- 


* 


krerity, he obliged Livius to “ reſign his horſe, un- 


ry ler pretence, that he had been condemned by the 
- AM ecople. NMI. Livius, in his turn, in reviewing the 
del. rbe Narnienſis, obliged Nero, who was of it, to 


ell his horſe, for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe he had 
borne falſe witneſs againſt him; and ſecondly, becauſe 
e had not been reconciled to him in earneſt. Thus 
gere the whole Roman people witneſſes of a very ſcan- 
flous quarrel between two Cenfors, who were each 
mitually bent to deſtroy the other's reputation, at the 
apence of his own. When the queſtion was to quit 
heir office, C. Claudius ſwore, according to the cuf- 


to 
the 
| his 
the 
put 
men 
and 
feat 


irmable to the laws; and, going to the public trea- 
ry, he placed his collegue in the number of thofe 
byhom he gave the degrading name of Tributaries, 
terarios). M. Livius carried his revenge ſtill far- 
ler; for when he came to the public treaſury after 
is collegue, except the tribe Metia, which had net- 
ter condemned nor elected him Conſul and Cenſor 


n the 
ions 
ove 
ap 
res te 


Jefirt 


div bis ſentence, he degraded with the ſame igno- 
s deny all the reſt of the Roman people, that is, thirty- 
lad Wu whole tribes; © as a puniſhment (added he) for 


ing firſt ſentenced him unjuſtly, and then elected 
lim Conſul and Cenſor ; for they could not deny, but 
ut they had committed a crime, either once in the 
atence they had paſſed againſt him, or twice in the 


ne: 
com 
pe 
ber 0 
- of al 
urtee 
<q t 
ſtru 


* That was to degrade him from the rank of Knight. 
Lo thoſe were called whom the Cenſors deprived of all the rights 
*lzens, except the obligation of paying taxes, 


aſſem- 


his WY bolli, of which M. Livius was, as the crier heſitated 


nity to him, or improperly affected to ſhew a rigid 


um, that they had done nothing that was not con- 
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BP + R. 548. afſemblies, wherein they had raiſed him to the greg 


Ant. C. 
, * 


actions. Accordingly, that conduct rendered thet 


Claudius was included in the thirty-four tribes; bu 


ing condemned twice in the ſame penalty, he ſhoul 


the people. The people, ſays he, well deſerved t 
made them, perfectly become the ſeverity of a Cenſo 


CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conſuls. 
offices after they had condemned him. He ſaid, th: 
that, if there had been any example of a citizen's be 
not have failed to have noted C. Claudius by name. 


Livy's opinion of this conduct of the Cenſors is 1 
markable. He approves that of Livius in reſpectt 


be noted for their inconſtancy; and the reproaches 


and the gravity of the magiſtrates of thoſe times: b 
the animoſity which theſe two Cenſors ſhew again 
each other, was of very bad example, and ſſove 
from a levity of mind that diſhonoured the wiſe co 
duct they had obſerved during their on. 


reflected a kind of infamy upon their moſt glorio 


odious; and as ſoon as they quitted their office, C.Ba 
bius, one of the Tribunes of the people, believing tl 
occaſion favourable for recommending himſelf at the 
expence, accuſed them before the people. But 


Senators ſuppreſſed this affair, in order that the Ce . 
ſorſhip might not in the conſequence be expoſed to ti /: 
caprice of the multitude. | „ it 
As the time for the elections approached; M. C 5: 
nelius was made to return to Rome, who had no w an 
upon his hands in Hetruria, rather than Semproni de 
who had Hannibal to oppoſe. Cn. Servilius Cæpii „ 
and C. Servilius Geminus, were created Conſuls; 4 thy 
ter which the other magiſtrates were elected. 2 
; | ed, 

die 


* Pravum certamen notarum inter Cenſores: caſtigatio ince 
ſtantiæ populi cenſoria, & gravitate temporum illorum digna. LI 


drew 
Pio, 
Villces 
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of Licinius. Scipio continued in command. The Con- 
ſals repair to their provinces. Scipio forms a great de- 


an accommodation. Scipio diſcovers his defign, which 
is to burn the two camps of the enemy, and executes it 
with ſucceſs. General conſternation of Carthage. The 
Cartbaginiaus and Syphax raiſe new troops to continue 
the war. A battle is fought, in which. Scipio ts victo- 
rious. He takes all the cities dependent on Carthage. 
Conſternatian of the inhabitants of that city. Hannibal 
is recalled into Africa. The Cartbaginians attack the 
Roman fleet, and gain a flight advantage. Maſmiſſa 
is reinſtated in the poſſ:fſion of his kingdom. Syphatr 
raiſes new forces. He is defeated by Lælius and Mafi- 
niſſa, and taken priſoner. Ciria, the capital of Syphax's 
dominions, ſurrenders to Maſiniſſa. Sophoniſba's diſ- 
courſe to Mafiniſſa. Aab eſpouſes Sephoniſba. Sy- 


Ditribution of the provinces between the Conſuls. Praiſe 


ſign, and, bowever, amauſes Syphax with the hope of 


Phat ig carried priſoner to the Roman camp. He endea- © 


wears to juſtify himſelf to Scipio, by accuſing Sophoniſta. 
Scipio reproaches Maſiniſſa with great mildneſs and re- 
ſerve. Maſiniſſa ſends poiſon to Sopboniſba. She drinks 
it with great reſolution. Scipio conſoles Maſiniſſa, and 
gives him the higheſt praiſes. Lælius carries .Syphax 
and the priſoners to Rome. The Carthaginians ſend to 
demand peace of Scipio. Conditions of peace propoſed by 
Scipio. Lelins arrives at Rome. Foy occafioned by 
the news of the viftories gained in Africa. Maſmiſſa's 
Ambaſſadors well received by the Senate. Mago is de- 


feated, He receives orders to return to Africa, He 


dies on the way. 


Cn. SERVILIUVS Cxp1o. 
C. SERVILIVSs GEMINUS. 


HESE two Conſuls entered upon office the 
ſixteenth year of the ſecond Punic war. They 


drew lots for the provinces, and Bruttium fell to Cæ- 
po, and Hetruria to Servilius Geminus. The pro- 
"ances of the other Generals were then ſettled. 


P. Li- 


A. R. 549. 
Ant. C. 
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A-R. 549. P. Licinius, who had commanded the year of hi 
* Conſulſhip, and the year following, was recalled. 
Livy here gives us a picture of him, which repreſen 
him as an accompliſhed perſon : He had all the exterior 
advantages of nature and fortune; birth, riches, 3 
fine mien, and a beautiful perſon. He had eloquence 
of every kind ; and was equally capable of pleading 
at the bar, ſpeaking in the Senate, and haranguing be 
fore the People. As he was Pontifex: Maximus, he 
had particularly ſtudied the laws of religion, and made 
himſelf perfectly maſter of them. And laſtly, to all 
the other talents, natural and acquired, which he poſ 
ſeſſed in as eminent a degree as any other Roman, he 
added the qualities of a ſoldier, and his Confulfhi 
had afforded him occaſions of making them appear, 
The duration in command was fixed for all others 
but it was decreed, that Scipio ſhould retain his ti 
the war in Africa ſhould be terminated, without limit 
ing any time; and public prayers were appointed, te 
implore the favour and protection of the Gods, for 
the enterprize Scipio had already happily began by 
going to Africa. The ſea and land forces with which 
the Romans made war this year, amounted to twen 

' legions, and an hundred and ſixty large ſhips. 
Liv. xxx. When the Conſuls had diſcharged all the duties of 
Zo religion, they ſet out, as well as the Prætors, fo 
their reſpective provinces. But they were all princl 
* pally intent upon Africa, as if the lots had given ii 
themſelves for a province, whether they thought tha 
the ſafety and glory of the Commonwealth depended 
on the ſucceſſes they ſhould have on that ſide ; or that 
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; they were glad of an occaſion to pleaſe Scipio, up? by 
whom the eyes of the whole city were turned. Fo 
which reaſon, they ſent cloaths, corn, arms, and ever *! 
kind of munitions, in emulation of each other, not * 
only from Sardinia, as we have ſaid above, but tro: | 5 
Sicily and Spain. a f 
Scipio, on his ſide, acted as a man of ſuperior ge: 5 

nius, taking in every thing at once, and making heaq ** 

on all ſides. He had, no doubt, employment enough ws 


For, beſides the ſiege of Utica, which he continued 
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Wis obliged to Keep upon his guard againſt Aſdrubal, A. R. 85 
who was encamped in view; and the Carthaginians ATI 


| had put a well-equipped fleet to ſea, with defign to cut 


off his proviſions. . 
In the midft of all theſe cares, he had not — row xiv. 
all hopes of bringing over Syphax ; flattering himſelf, 127. — 
that perhaps the firſt heat of his paſſion for Sophoniſba, vs 
which had allured him to the Carthaginian fide, might 35 Beil. Pu- 
be abated; and knowing beſides, that the Numidians nie. p. 10 
made no ſcruple to violate the faith of treaties. He 1s. 
therefore took occaſion, from the nearneſs of the two 
armies, to enter into a negociation with that Prince, 
and to ſound his thoughts, by giving him ſome room 
to hope an accommodation between the two States; 
which agreeably ſoothed the ambition of Syphax, and 
induced him to make a truce. 

Some of thoſe he had ſent to that Prince, brought 
back advice, that the Carthaginians lay in their camp, 
under · huts made only of wood and boughs, without 
my mixture of earth; and that thoſe of the Numidi- 
ans, confiſting of ruſhes and leaves, were partly within 
and partly without the intrenchment. This account 
gave birth to a thought in Scipio, which he very much 
revolved in mind, but at firſt kept very ſecret. Hi- 
therto he had always rejected the propoſals brought 
to him on the part of Syphax; which were, that 
the Carthaginians ſhould quit Italy, and the Romans 
Africa; continuing, as to the reſt, in the ſame ſtate as 
they were before the war, Scipio began then to ſeem 
leſs difficult; and not to think what was propoſed to 
him impoffible. 

Syphax, charmed with this news, kept himſelf leſs 
upon his guard in reſpect to comers and goers. Scipio 
did not omit to take advantage of this facility. He 
ſent oftener, and more in number to the eamp of that 
Prince; and both ſides even remained ſeveral days in 
each other's camps, without diſtruſt or precaution. 
Scipio ſent with his deputies ſome intelligent perſons, 
and officers diſguiſed as ſlaves, to obſerve the avenues 


ind iſſues from the two camps, and to inform them- 
Vol. IV. D d ſelves 


es  .. 
A. R. 549. ſelves how they kept guard day and night. There were 


nt. 
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* two camps, as I have ſaid: that of Aſdrubal, in 


which there were about thirty thouſand foot, and three 
thouſand horſe; and that of the Numidians, in which 
there were ten thouſand horſe, and fifty thouſand 
foot. They were but ten ſtadia diſtant from each 
other (half a league). Hence we ſee what intereſt 
Scipio had to avoid a battle with enemies ſo much ſu- 
perior to him in number. | 

The manner in which the affair was treated, gave 
Syphax and the Carthaginians, in concert with whom 
he ated, more hope every day, that a peace would 
at length be concluded. When Scipio had taken all 
the meaſures neceflary to the ſucceſs of his defign, his 
deputies declared to Syphax, that Scipio had directed 
them not to return without bringing back a poſitive 
anſwer, finding the affair was protracted too long, 
This kind of earneſtneſs made that Prince believe, 
that the Romans ardently defired peace; and induced 


him to add ſome new conditions to the plan of accom- 


modation harder than the firſt, Theſe new terms ſup- 
plied Scipio with a plaufible pretext for breaking the 
truce, He accordingly told the courier, who brought 
them from the King, that he ſhould confider of them 
in a council of war; and the next day returned' for 
anſwer, ** That whatever defire he might have to 
conclude a treaty, the conditions propoſed by the 
King ſeemed inſupportable to him. That he ſhould 
therefore declare to his maſter, that the ſole means he 
had for living in peace with the Romans, was to re- 
nounce his alliance with the Carthaginians.“ He 
immediately broke the truce, in order to execute his 
project, without giving room to accuſe him of breach 
of faith. 

During the conferences, Scipio having made his 
fleet put to ſea, had ſhipped his machines on board of 
it. He had at the ſame time ſent two thouſand men 
to ſeize one of the eminences that commanded the 
city, of which he had been maſter before. Theſe 


motions had two reaſons : the firſt, to divert the at- 
rention 
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to prevent the inhabitants of Utica, whilſt he was 164; 
any fally upon his camp, where he left few troops. 

He ſucceeded in amuſing, not only the enemy, but 

even his own troops, who hitherto, from the prepa- 

ations he made, had believed that his ſole deſign 

vas to ſurprize Utica. | 


- 


alled a council of war, and having ordered thoſe he f Ne. 
had employed to view the enemy's camp, a Mob 


1 xcount of what they had remarked in it; and deſired 4pp. de 
1 Maſiniſſa, who was particularly acquainted. with it, —_ Tow 
A o ſpeak his thoughts; he at length openly declared 
d the enterprize he intended to execute the ſame night, 


hich was to burn both the enemy's camps. He or- 
tered the Tribunes to make the legions quit the 
amp on the firſt ſignal that ſhould be given them 
frer the council broke up. The troops took re- 


: freſhment, and ſet out, according to the orders they 
: had received, immediately after ſun-ſet. Some time 
9 ifter they drew up in battle, and marching flow, ar- 
hs fred about midnight at the enemy's camp, which 
5 ns about two leagues from their own. Scipio there, 
* fring part of his troops to Lælius, ordered him to 
8 o with Maſiniſſa and his Numidians, to attack the 
ne emp of Syphax and ſet it on fire. And At the fame 
116 ime, taking Lælius and Maſiniſſa aſide, he conjured 
he tem to prevent, with all poſſible vigilance and at- 
re. Irntion, the confuſion which the night might occaſion 
Je WJ "the execution of ſuch an enterprize. That, as for 
bis imſelf, he ſhould attack Aſdrubal and the Cartha- 
ch Winans in perſon; but that he ſhould not begin till 
le ſaw the camp of Syphax on fire. 
Th He did not wait long. For as ſoon as the flames 
1of ad taken hold of the firſt huts, they communicated 
nen temſelves to the next ſo ſuddenly, that in a very 
the bort time every part of the camp was in a blaze. It 
geſe beaſy to judge the conſternation that a fire in the 


ght occaſioned amongſt the enemy, which ſpread fo 


- 


king againſt Syphax and Aſdrubal, from making 


After having taken ſuch wiſe meaſures, Scipio Polyb.xiv. 


tention of the enemy from his real deſigns : the ſecond, A. R. 549. _ 


* 


404. | 
A.R. 549. faſt and ſo univerſally. - But the Barbarians, who im- 
puted it to chance, without thinking at all of the Ml * 
Romans, having ran without arms, and almoſt. naked, : 
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the gates, that were too narrow to let all through who 
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to-cxtinguiſh it, fell into the hands of well- armed 
enemies, eſpecially of the Numidians; whom. Maj. 
niſſa, in effect of his knowledge of the places, had 
diſpoſed every where through which - they could 
eſcape. The fire ſuffocated many half aſleep in their 
beds: many, in the preſs, were cruſhed: to death at 


flew thither to get off. 7 15 5 

The light of ſo great a fire firſt alarmed the ſenti- 
nels of the Carthaginians. Others afterwards, whom 
the noiſe and tumult had awakened, having alſo per- 
ceived it, fell into the ſame error as the King's troops, 
They believed that the fire was only a mere accident, 
The cries raiſed by the ſoldiers, wounded and ſlaugb- 
tered by the Romans, which might be attributed to 
the terror occaſioned by ſuch a fire in the night, pre- 
vented them from gueſſing the real cauſe. Conſe 
quently every one running eagerly to help the Numi 
dians, without carrying any thing with them but 
what might ſerve to extinguiſh the fire, becauſe the 


did not apprehend that they had any thing to fea ag 
from the enemy, they fell into their hands withou * 
arms and defenceleſs. All were put to the ſworc % | 
not only in effect of the hatred natural to enemies, bu i 
becauſe it was thought proper, that not one migh nt 
eſcape to carry the news of what paſſed to the reſi 10 
Scipio afterwards went to attack the gates of Aſdru 4 | 
.bal's camp, which were quite abandoned, as 1s natu 0 g 
ral on ſuch a tumult. He immediately cauſed tn. 
firſt tents to be ſet on fire. The flames firſt appeare * 
in many different places, but uniting ſoon after ſett * 
whole camp in a blaze, and in a moment conſume. - 
every thing combuſtible. The men and beaſts, h- N 
burned, made to the gates to fave themſelves : bi ith: 
they were ſoon blocked up by the multitude, wh C E 


falling over one another, lay in heaps in the wa) 
Thoſe whom the flames ſpared, periſhed by the ſword 


ſword. The two camps of Syphax and Aſdrub 
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were deſtroyed almoſt in the ſpace of one hour. AR. 549. 
Ant. C. 


However, the chiefs eſcaped, with about two thou- 
and foot, and five hundred horſe; moſt of them 
without arms, wounded, or hurt by the flames: a 
deplorable remainder of two ſuch numerous armies. 
The ſword, or the fire, deſtroyed about forty thou- 
and men, and eight elephants. Above five thouſand 
men were made priſoners, amongſt whom were a 
great number of Carthaginians of principal diſtinction, 
and eleven Senators; an hundred and ſeventy-four 
enſigns were alſo taken, with above two thouſand 
even hundred Numidian horſes, ſix elephants, and a 


prodigious quantity of arms, which the General burnt 


s a facrifice to Vulcan, who had juſt done him fo 
at a ſervice. | | | | 
Aſdrubal, very ill attended, had eſcaped to the 

reareſt city; and all who had eſcaped death took refuge 

there, by following him upon the heel. But he ſoon 
ifter quitted it, apprehending that the inhabitants 
would deliver him up to Scipio. He was not miſtaken. 

The Romans no ſooner appeared before their gates, 

than-they were opened to them. As they ſurrendered 

wuntarily, no hurt was done them. Scipio took 
wo other cities afterwards, of which he gave the plun- 
der to the ſoldiers, with all that could be ſaved from 


the fire in the two camps. Syphax incamped eight 


niles from thence in a weil-fortified poſt : and Aſ- 


(rubal repaired to Carthage, to encourage the citizens, 


ad prevent them from taking ſome weak and timo- 
wus reſolution. | 

Of all the ſurprizing events that we have hitherto 
ten, ſays Polybius, none come up to this, and we 
tow nothing that can give us an image of it. And 
ndeed, adds he, it is the moſt ſubtle and bold of all 


Kipio's exploits, though his life was but one conti- 


med ſeries of great and glorious actions. In effect, 


thing, that was proper to make important deſigns 
lucceed, was wanting in this: wonderful ſagacity and 
tention to improve the ſlighteſt openings chance of- 
fred, a lively and active foreſight, that without per- 
Pxity and eagerneſs, prepares all neceſſary meaſures, 

d 3 a ſcrupulous 
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nute particulars, but above all impenetrable ſecrecy, 
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a ſcrupulous exactneſs that deſcends fo the moſt mi. 


which is the ſoul of great enterprizes. 

The firſt news of the ruin of the two armies, ſtruck | 
ſuch a terror and conſternation into the minds of the 
Carthaginians, that they did not doubt but Scipio 
would abandon the ſiege of Utica to attack Carthage, 
It was for this reaſon the Suffetes, who were at Car. 
thage what the Conſuls were at Rome, aſſembled the 
Senate, that were divided by three different opinions, 
Some were for ſending ambaſſadors to Scipio, to treat 
with him of peace : others, that Hannibal ſhould be 
recalled, to defend his country againſt an enemy that 
threatened its immediate ruin : and laſtly, ſome, imi- 
tating the conſtancy of the Romans in adverſity, 
maintained that it was neceſſary to ſet new troops on 
foot, and to implore Syphax not to abandon his alles, 
nor to be diſcouraged by a firſt defeat. This opinion, 
fupported by Aſdrubal's preſence, and the credit of 
the Barcinian party, who were averſe to peace, car- 
ried it againſt the other two. 


O. S Mtyy Mans —— 22 — 


Ly 
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They accordingly began to levy troops in the city an 
and country; and ambaſſadors were ſent to Syphax, ph 
who, on his fide, was making preparations to renen nt 
the war with all his forces. For his ſpouſe was noſ i da 
_ contented with employing, as before, careſſes, ſuf {k; 
ciently powerful of themſelves with a huſband ſo pal rin 
fionately fond as Syphax : but ſhe added to them th ſio 
moſt tender and urgent prayers ; conuring him, a me 
bathed in tears, not to abandon her father and he 
country, and not to ſuffer Carthage to be deſtroyeq 
by the ſame flames that had conſumed the two camp Re 
The ambaſſadors added, to encourage him, that the hir 
had met on their way, four thouſand Celtiberians, a * 
young and brave, whom the Carthaginian officer 118 
had liſted in Spain: and that Aſdrubal would ſoo left 
join him with conſiderable troops. Syphax, afteſ OP] 
having given the ambaſſadors à very obliging and tall 22: 
vourable anſwer, ſhewed them a great multitude c - 

a 


Numidians, whom he had raiſed in the country, an 


[ 
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to whom he had lately given horſes and arms; and A, R. 549. 
aſſured them, * that his deſign was to arm all the * 
youth of his country. That he well knew it was by © 
ſurprize, and not in battle, they had ſuſtained the laſt 
loſs; and that it was neceſſary to be overcome in the 
field, to confeſs themſelves inferior to an enemy in 
war.” He diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors of Carthage with 
this anſwer; and ſome few days after, Aſdrubal and 


Syphax again joined their forces, which amounted to 


thirty thouſand fighting men. | 
Scipio conſidering Syphax and the Carthaginians as Polyb.xiv. 
flying enemies, thought almoſt only of puſhing the 11 ⁰ | 
fiege of Utica; and he had made his machines ap- 3. 
proach the walls of that city, when he received advice 
that the enemy had taken the field again with new ar- 
mies. He was therefore obliged to ſuſpend his at- 
tacks; and to preſerve the appearances at leaſt of a 
ſiege; leaving the moſt inconſiderable part of the ar- 
my in his lines, and on board his ſhips, he ſet out 
with the flower and greateſt part of his troops, in 
queſt of the enemy. He at firſt poſted himſelf upon 
an eminence about four miles from the camp of Sy- 
phax. The next day he came down with his cavalry 
into a large plain below that hill, and paſſed the whole 
day in harraſſing the enemy, and defying them by 
ſkirmiſhing quite up to the gates of their camp. Du- 
ring the two following days, the armies made excur- 
tions reciprocally upon each other, in which nothing 
memorable paſſed. | | 
The fourth day, the two parties actually drew up 
in battle. Scipio, according to the cuſtom of the 
Romans, poſted the Principes in the ſecond line, be- 
hind the Haſtati, who formed the front, and the Tri- 
arl! in the rear, He placed the Italian cavalry on the 
right wing, and Maliniffa with his Numidians on the 
left. Syphax and Aſdrubal poſted their Numidians 
oppoſite to the Italian horſe, and the Carthaginians 
againſt Maſiniſſa. The Celtiberians were in the main 
body, and were to act againſt the Roman legions, 
that were drawn up facing they In this order they 
Dd 4 came 
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A.R. 249. CAINC to blows. On the firſt .. charge both wings 


293» 


gave way on the fide of the Carthaginians. Sy- 
phax's Numigians, moſt of whom were only peaſants, 


could not ſuſtain the charge of the Roman cavalry , 


nor the Carthaginians, who were alſo but new-raiſed 
forces, Maſiniſſa's, with whoſe valour and experience 
united the boldneſs which a quite recent victory is apt 
to inſpire. The Celtiberians, though abandoned and 
uncovered by the flight of the two wings, continued 
however 1n their poſt ; becauſe not knowing the coun- 
try, they could not hope to find ſafety in flight; and 
the treachery which had induced them to take arms 
againſt the Romans, the benefactors of their nation, 
though during the war in Spain, no hoſtilities had 
been committed againſt them, left them no hopes of 
quarter. In the mean time, the wings being broke, 


they were {oon ſurrounded by the Principes and Tri- 


arii. An horrible laughter of them enſued; which 


very few of them eſcaped. The Celtiberians were 


however of great fervice to the Carthaginians. For 


Polyb. xiv 
685. 


e. 


9. 


they not anly fought with courage, but much favoured 
their retreat. If the Romans had not been ſtopped 
by them, and had at firſt purſued thoſe that fled, 
hardly one of them had ſurvived. Their long reſiſt- 
ance gave Syphax time to retire home with his horſe, 
and Aſdrubal to regain Carthage, with thoſe who had 
eſcaped from the battle. 3 
The next day, Scipio ſent out Lælius and Maſi- 
niſſa with all the Roman and Numidian cavalry, and 


a detachment of infantry, in purſuit of the flying 


enemy. As for himſelf, with the groſs of the army, 
he reduced all the neighbouring cities in the de- 


pendance of Carthage under the Roman power; em- 


ploying terror and force againſt thoſe who refuſed to 
jurrender voluntarily. The whole country, tired with | 
the length of the war, and the taxes which they 
were compelled to pay for carrying it on, had been 
long ripe for an univerſal revolt. | 


At Carthage, though the burning of the two camps 


had greatly affected the People, their confuſion be- 


came 
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came much greater by the loſs of the battle. This A ol 


ſecond blow put them into a terrible conſternation, 
and made them loſe all hope, not doubting that now 
Scipio, after having ſubjected. the country round 
about, would turn his arms againſt the capital itſelf. 
However, there were ſome wiſe and generous Senators, 
who, in ſo afflicting a conjuncture, took pains to ani- 


mate the courage of their fellow-citizens, - and to make 


them take vigorous reſolutions. - They were of opi- 
nion, that it was neceſſary to attack the Romans, who 
were before Utica, by fea ; that endeavours ſhould be 
uſed to make them raiſe the ſiege, and battle given 
them, whilft they expected nothing leſs, and had no- 
thing in readineſs for ſuch an attack. Others added, 
that it was neceſſary to ſend deputies to Hannibal, in 


Italy, without loſs of time, to recal him into Africa: 


becauſe the ſucceſs that might be obtained againſt the 


203. 


enemy's fleet, might indeed relieve the city of Utica, 


but would not rid Carthage of its fears, which could 
be defended only by Hannibal and his army. And 
laſtly, others repreſented, that the moſt 222 


point was to ſtrengthen Carthage, to place it ſafe from 


inſult, and to keep themſelves in readineſs to ſuſtain 
a ſiege. Theſe three opinions were joined together, 
and immediately put in execution. The next day 
the fleet put to ſea, the deputies ſet out for Italy, and 


incredible ardour was uſed in repairing and augment- 


ing the fortifications. 

Scipio having found no reſiſtance wherever he had 
marched with his victorious army, had taken conſider- 
able ſpoils. He thought it proper that they ſhould be 
carried into his firſt camp before Utica, to march his 
troops to attack Tunis, and to encamp in ſight of the 
Carthaginians, with the view that his approach would 
ſpread terror amongſt them. The latter having in a 
tew days ſhipped the neceſſary equipage and provi- 
ſons, were preparing to ſail, when Scipio arrived at 
Tunis, Thoſe who guarded that place retired W 

: Tear 


d 549. feat of being attacked and forced. Tunis was about 
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* five or {ix leagues from Carthage. 


The Romans were already at work upon their in- 
trenchments, when they diſcovered the fleet of the hav 
enemy rowing from Carthage to Utica, For this and 
reaſon, Scipio ordered them immediately to quit ſtill 
their work, and march away; apprehending, that and 
the ſhips which he had left at the ſiege of Utica might mu 
be ſurprized, and put into diſorder by thoſe of the tac 
Carthaginians, which they were not in a condition to ;n 
oppoſe, becauſe the latter were light, and equippedM cx 
with every thing neceſſary for working them well in ail ſea, 
battle; whereas thoſe of the Romans, laden with all and 
the things uſed in a ſiege, were by no means fit to atta 
fight. He did not upon this occaſion follow the uſual ſde 
cuſtom of drawing up in this kind of battles. Having MM mo! 
placed in the rear, and near the ſhore, the ſhips of po 
war, which are uſually deſtined to defend the others, but 
he oppoſed the enemy on the fide next the ſea, in the trar 

form of walls, with all his tranſports, of which he ene 
had formed four rows. And to prevent their being upy 
diſplaced in the tumult of the battle, he faſtened them oft 
all together, by laying the maſts and yards acroisM effe 
from one ſhip into another, and binding the whole with MW tain 
large cables; this formed a body of which the parts Ml «xc 
were inſeparable. He afterwards covered them with (ha 
planks, in order that the ſoldiers might paſs from one ;; t 
to another; and under this kind of bridges formed by yhi 
the planks, he left intervals, through which the boats or; 


were to paſs between the barks, in order to view the 
enemy, and retire with ſafety. All this having been cor; 
executed with expedition, he put about a thouſand vit 
choſen troops on board of the tranſports, and cauſed the 
all kinds of darts to be carried into them, and eſpeci-M the 
ally of thoſe that are diſcharged at a great diſtance, in con 
ſufficiently large quantities, that they might not be want: toy 
ing, how long ſoever the battle might de With theſe] rej 


1 
* 


* An hundred and twenty ſtadia according to Polybius ; fifteen - 
OO preparl dae 


miles according to Livy. 
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preparations, and in this order, they waited the enemy's 
arrival, with intent to give them a warm reception. 

If the Carthaginians had not Joſt time, they would 


have ſurprized the Romans in diſorder and confuſion, 


and have defeated them at the firſt attack. But being 
ſtill terrified with the loſſes they had ſuſtained by land, 
and not confiding too much at ſea, though they were 
much the ſtronger, they employed an whole day in 
tacking very flowly, and did not anchor till ſun-ſer, 
in the port called Ruſcinon by the Africans. The 
next day at ſun-riſe, they drew up their ſhips out at 
ſea, as if they intended to give battle in the forms, 
and ſuppoſing that the Romans would come out to 
attack them. They continued in this ſituation a con- 


fderable time: but, ſeeing that the Romans did not 
move, they at length came on, and charged the tran- 


ſports. This action had not the aſpect of a ſea-fight, 
but rather reſembled ſhips attacking a wall, As the 
tranſports of the Romans were much higher than the 
enemy's galleys, the darts of the Carthaginians thrown 
upwards were moſt of them ineffectual] ; whereas thoſe 
of the Romans, diſcharged from above, had all their 
effect. The Carthaginians, after having long ſuſ- 
tained this ſhower of darts, which incommoded them 


exceedingly, at length began to throw grappling irons 


(harpagons) from their ſhips into the tranſports ; and 
15 the Romans could not cut them, nor the chains to 
which they hung, the beaked galley, which had 
grappled a tranſport, dragged it away in retiring, and 
with it the whole line of which it was a part, till the 
cordage which made it faſt was broke by the violence 
with which it was pulled. This rude ſhock divided 
the planks of which the bridges were made, ſo that 
the Roman ſoldiers had ſcarce time to get to the ſe- 
cond row of barks. Six of theſe tranſport ſhips were 
towed to Carthage, and * occaſioned much greater 
rejoicing there than ſo ſmall a ſucceſs deſerved in it- 


Major, quim pro re, lætitia, ſed eo gratior, qudd inter aſſiduas 
clades ac lacrymas unum quantumcumque ex inſperato gaudium af- 
tulſerat, Liv, | 

ſelf. 
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AK. 54. felf. But, after ſo many bloody defeats received Hot, 
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upon the necks of each other, after ſo many tears Ml quac 
ſned concerning the public misfortunes, the ſlighteſt WM "<< 
advantage was the occaſion of infinite joy, eſpecially they 
becauſe it happened contrary to all hope. Beſides being 
which, it was a conſolation for them, and an idea tt len 
that ſoothed them, to think that the Roman fleet the a. 
would have been entirely deſtroyed, if their comman- it had 
ders had been more expeditious, and Scipio had not The! 
come 1n time to aid 1t. | refitt t 
During this time, Lælius and Maſiniſſa arrived in much 
Numidia, after a march of fifteen days. The Maſz. brance 
ſylians, Maſiniſſa's ſubjects, ſurrendered themſelves eme 
immediately with great joy and ardour to their King, Ff in 
| Whoſe return and re-eſtabliſhment they had long de. eth 
fired. Though Syphax, whoſe lieutenants and gar- WW #5 © 
riſons had been driven out of the country entirely, oops, 
kept within the bounds of his own kingdom, it was eat 
not his deſign to ſtay long there. His wife, whom | carried 
he loved to exceſs, and Afdrubal his father-in-law, ho he 
inceſſantly importuned him to continue the war: and 78 
a Cirt 


the forces of ſo powerful a ſtatè as his, that abounded 
with men and horſes, might have inſpired a Prince laughte 


leſs haughty and preſuming than him with courage. cavalry 
Having therefore drawn together all the people he Bl emmy \ 
had capable of ſervice, he gave them horſes and arms; and tak 
and divided his cavalry into ſquadrons, and his 1n- which tl 
fantry into cohorts, as he had formerly been taught ter ha 
by the Roman centuries ſent to him from Spain by Mafr 
the Scipios. At the head of as numerous an army as tle repr 


he had had ſome time beſore, but for the reſt, con- Fat wo 
fiſting of new-raiſed ſoldiers, without any knowledge be more 
of military diſcipline, he believed himſelf in a con- to his re 
dition to march in queſt of the Romans. | moment 
As ſoon as Syphax was encamped in ſight of the lerſity. 

enemy, frequent ſkirmiſhes happened, which ſoon ee wit 
drew on a battle of the cavalry in form. As long as (ita, an 
it ated alone, the Romans found it difficult to make Maſter o. 

ood their ground againſt the Maſæſylians, whom Hag 2 p 


Syphax detached in great bodies. But, as ſoon - the I bort mar 
| . : bot, 
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foot, by paſſing through the intervals between the A. R. 549+ 
ſquadrons, had encouraged the horſe, 'the Barbarians' ge 4 
were amazed to ſee an enemy upon their hands whom 
they did not expect; preſently after they ſtopped; _ 
being little uſed to ſuch a kind of combat; and they 
a length entirely gave way; the Roman cavalry by 
the aſſiſtance of the foot having a ſuperiority, which 
it had not alone. The legions were already very near. 
The Maſzſylians, far from being in a condition to 
refit them, could not ſupport the ſight of them, ſo 
much were they diſcouraged, as well by the remem- 
brance of their paſt defeats, as by the fear that ſeized 
them at this inftant. Here, whilft Syphax threw him- 
elf into the midſt of the Roman ſquadrons, to try 
whether the ſhame of abandoning him alone to the 
ums of the enemy, would prevent the flight of his 
roops, he fell from his horſe, which had received a 
great wound, and having been taken priſoner was 
carried to Lælius: a very grateful ſight to Maſiniſſa, 
ho had before been dethroned by that Prince. The 
greateſt part of the defeated Numidians took refuge 
at Cirta, the capital of Syphax's kingdom. The 
laughter was not ſo great in this battle, in which the 
cavalry only had fought. About five thouſand of the 
memy were killed upon the ſpot, and above two thou- 
and taken priſoners in the attack of the camp, into 
wich the Numidians had thrown themſelves in crouds 
ter having loſt their King. - | 
Maſiniſſa well knew how to improve his victory. 
He repreſented to Lælius, © that if he regarded only 
int would be moſt grateful to himſelf, nothing could 
de more ſo than to go to his own kingdom, in order 
to his re-eſtabliſhment. But he added, that not a 
noment was to be loſt in proſperity more than ad- 
Woerfity. That if Lælius would permit him to ad- 
unce with the cavalry, he would march directly to 
Cirta, and that he ſhould infallibly make himſelf 
maſter of it by ſhewing the terrified inhabitants their 
Wing a priſoner. That Lælius might follow him by 
Hort marches with the infantry.” 1 
is 
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A. R. 549+ This plan was followed. Maſiniſſa repaired: to MW © fib 
1 Cirta, and immediately demanded an interview with W © A! 
Liv. xxx. the principal perſons of that city. As they were ig. on 
App. 14. norant of the misfortune of Syphax, neither the ac- it 
75. count of what had paſſed in the battle, his promiſes, M 59; 
nor his menaces could gain any thing from them, till MW exqui 

he had ſhewn them their King a priſoner and in chains. like c 

At ſo ſad a ſight, nothing was heard but cries of grief and I the h 
groans, which ſoon ſpread throughout the whole city, ¶ bracin 

Some out of fear abandoned the walls: others, ta being 
conciliate the victor's favour, opened the cates of the WI conqu 

city and ſurrendered to him. Maſiniſſa, having poſted Ml vitho. 

guards at the gates and around the walls, to prevent Ml gaged 

any perſon from flying, haſtened to the king's palace, b pr 

in order to make himſelf maſter of it. he ex 
Sophoniſba, Syphax's wife, and Aſdrubal's daugh-W nore c 

ter, came out to receive him in the porch ; and having plexity 
diſcovered him in the midſt of the croud that attended oounſe 

him, by the ſplendor of his arms and robes, ſhe threw harry 
herſelf at his feet; and after he had raiſed her, vio w 
e ſpoke to him as follows: The gods, your pretend 
« own valour and fortune, have rendered you bner, 
<« maſter of my fate. But, if a captive may be al As 1: 
c lowed to addreſs a fearful prayer to him who is the "age c 
« arbiter of her life and death; if you vouchſafe t #Pprov: 
<« ſuffer me to embrace your knees, and this victo kizing 
« rious hand; I conjure you by the majeſty of ber wit 
« kings, in which ſacred character we not long ſinc but he 
<« ſhared with you; by the name of Numidian, which "caties 
« you bear in common with Syphax ; by the gods oi ® the G 
« this palace, whom I implore to regard your arrival limielf 
« with a more favourable eye than they ſaw his un the c. 
happy departure; I conjure you, I ſay, to afford conc 
« me this ſole grace, that you yourſelf will determinq . As ſo, 

« the fate of your priſoner, and that you will not ſuf Yphax 

« fer her to fall under the haughty and cruel powe bldiers 
« of any Roman.—Though I were only the wife ob ſee t 
« Syphax, that would ſuffice to make me prefer th Prince v 
<« faith of a Numidian Prince, born in Africa as wel of Numi 
But you are feng b exalt 


« as myſelf, to that of a ſtranger. 


« ſibl 
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« fible what a Carthaginian, what the daughter of A. R. 549, 


4Aſdrubal has to fear from the Romans. If you can 
« only exempt me from their power by death, I beg 
« jt of you as the greateſt favour you can grant me.“ 
Sophoniſba was in the flower of her youth, and of 
exquiſite beauty. Her 1ntreaties, which were more 
lke careſſes, eaſily revived a flame ill extinguiſhed in 
the heart of Maſiniſſa. He could not ſee her em- 
bracing his knees, and kiſſing his hands, without 
being infinitely ſoftened; and that victorious Prince, 
conquered in his turn by the charms: of his priſoner, 
without heſitating, promiſed what ſhe deſired; and en- 
caged not to deliver her up to the Romans. He began 
by promiſing: but reflection enſued. The more 
he examined the promiſe he had juſt made, the 


plexity, he blindly followed the imprudent and raſh 
counſel which his paſſion ſuggeſted. He reſolved to 
marry her that very day, in order that neither Lælius, 
who would ſoon arrive, nor Scipio himſelf, might 
pretend to have a right to treat a Princeſs as their pri- 
loner, who was become the wife of Maſiniſſa. 

As ſoon as the ceremony was over, and the mar- 
nage conſummated, Lælius arrived; and, far from 
proving what had paſſed, he was upon the point of 
ſeizing Sophoniſba even in the nuptial bed, to ſend 
her with Syphax and the other priſoners to Scipio. 
But he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed on by the in- 
treaties of Maſiniſſa, and conſented to refer the affair 
o the General's judgment. He accordingly contented 
himielf with ſending Syphax and the other priſoners 


the conqueſt of Numidia. 


more difficulty he found in keeping it. In this per- 


No the camp, and ſet out with Maſiniſſa to compleat 
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i As ſoon as it was known in the Roman camp, that Liv. xxx. 


i yphax was upon the point of arriving there, all the '3- 


ef oldiers quitted it with the ſame eagerneſs as they would 


od fee the pomp of a triumph. That unfortunate 


Prince walked foremoſt in chains, followed by a troop 

ener Numidians of principal diſtinction. The Romans, 

ende exalt their victory, exaggerating the greatneſs and 

bl | power 
7 
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A. R. 549. power of Syphax, in emulation of each other, ſaid] toſe £ 
3 C. « that this was the King, for whom the Romans and lis gue 
9 Carthaginians, the two moſt powerful people of the ¶ ortune 

earth, had had ſo much conſideration and deference, {Mt {cc t 
that Scipio their General had made no difficulty to ferred 1 
abandon his province and army, and to go to Africa Maſiniſ 
with two galleys to demand his amity in perſon; and I üimſelf 
that Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian general, had not Ind that 
only gone in perſon to his palace, but had given him In his p 

+ his daughter in marriage. That what ſtill ſhewed his Mphax. 


power and ſtrength more was, that after he had driven WM This 
Maſiniſſa out of his kingdom, he had reduced him to {Wiutred, 
the ſad neceſſity of hiding himſelf in the foreſts, and iſ" it! 
of owing the preſervation of his life to ſpreading a re. ¶ Ithout 
port of his death.” Site 63 lntly cl 
Syphax arrived in the camp, and was carried to = prift 
Scipio's tent. The remembrance of that Prince's for- waches 
mer greatneſs, compared with the ſad condition in Me t 
which he ſaw him; the ſacred rights of hoſpitality; the be 
the private amity, and public alliance, which they Pugh h. 
had contracted together, touched that General e plexit 
tremely, and made him order his chains to be taken he wa 
off. The ſame motives gave Syphax confidence andi He wa 
courage when he was to anſwer the victor. For when Maſir 
Scipio aſked him, what he thought, when he not on ons 1 
renounced the alliance of the Romans, but had even" officer 
declared war againſt them; he, at firſt, imputed the cauſd their e 
of his rupture with the Romans ſolely to Sophoniſba ke to! 
affirming, *<* that the firft fource of his misfortune wat that i 
his having receivedaCarthaginian woman into his hou 0ught 
and bed. That the ſame torches which had lighteQ: ah 
thoſe fatal nuptials, had ſet his palace on fire. Tha ipania 5 
it was that plague, that fury, whoſe infectious charm. 3 


had deprived him of the uſe of his reaſon; and that ſhi 
had never ceaſed tormenting him, till herſelf had pu 


Tum ſe infanifſſe— cum Carthaginienſem matronam domum ac 
ceperit. IIlis nuptialibus facibus regiam conflagraſſe ſuam :; illam fy 
riam peſtemque omnibus delinimentis animum ſuum avertiſſe atque me abſen 
alienaſſe; nec conquieſſe, donec ipſa manibus ſuis nefaria ſibi arm nemini. 
adversùs hoſpitem atque amicum induerit. | beſcere mal 


4 | tho Vo 1. 


eas ſua ter 
que victt 
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thoſe guilty arms into his hands againſt his friend and A. R. 549. 


tis gueſt, He added, that in the midſt of ſo many mis- 


fortunes, he had however one conſolation, which was, 


o ſee the ſame fury, who had cauſed his ruin, tranſ- 


ferred into the houſe of his moſt cruel enemy. That 


limſelf 3 and that his youth made him ſtill more raſh : 
ad that he had at leaſt ſhewn more folly and paſſion 


\ hax.“ II. | 

T his diſcourſe, dictated ſtill more by jealouſy than 
hatred, gave Scipio great uneaſineſs. The precipita- 
ton with which Maſiniſſa had hurried on his marriage, 
nthout waiting for and conſulting Lelius, by in- 
antly changing the condition of Sophoniſba from that 
Fa priſoner to that of a wife, juſtified Syphax's re- 
oaches. So extravagant a conduct was the more of- 


(the beauty of the priſoners he had taken in Spain, 


eplexity was how to bring Maſiniſſa over to reaſon, 
r he was not for alienating him. 

He was engroſſed by theſe thoughts, when Lælius 
d Maſiniſſa arrived. He made them both an equally 
nacious reception: and in the preſence of the princi- 
il officers of the army, gave them all the praiſes due 
I their exploits. Then taking Maſiniſſa aſide, he 
Ike to him in theſe terms. ] believe, Prince, 
that it was ſome good qualities which you 


Aliqua te exiſtimo, Maſiniſſa, intuentem in me bona, & principio 
Hiſpania ad jungendam mecum amicitiam veniſſe, & poſtea in 
a te ipſum, ſpeſque omnes tuas, in fidem meam commiſiſſe. 
1 nulla earum virtus eſt, propter quas appetendus tibi viſus ſum, 


am, Hanc te quoque ad ceteras tuas eximias virtutes adjeciſſe 
m. Non eſt, non (mihi crede) tantum ab hoſtibus armatis ætati 
iz periculum, quantum ab circumfuſis undique voluptatibus. 
Leas ſul temperantia frenavit ac domuit, multo majus decus ma- 
mque victoriam fibi peperit, quam nos Syphace victo habemus. 
me abſente ſtrenuè ac fortiter feciſti, libenter & commemoravi, 
nemini. Cetera te ipſum reputare tecum, quam, me dicente, 
beſcere malo. ; 


"WoL. IV. ; Ee Wa, 


Maſiniſſa was neither. wiſer, nor more conſtant than 


n his precipitate marriage than could be imputed to 


ſive to Scipio, as himſelf had always been inſenſible 


bough he was then in the flower of his youth. His 


thought you ſaw in me, that induced you firſt 


ego æquè atque temperantia & continentia libidinum gloriatus 
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Thi 


4 ; 


A. R. 54). to make an alliance with me in Spain; and ſine T 
. my arrival in Africa, to confide your perſon and al per 
“ your hopes to me. Now of all the virtues whic Sopl 
recommended me to your good opinion, that whic penc 
<« I think does me moſt honour, is the force of mind bis F 
C to reſiſt the paſſions too common at our age. Scip 
« wiſh, Maſiniſſa, that to all the great qualities which bull 
% render you ſo eſtimable, you would add that to o 
« which I am ſpeaking. No, Prince; believe m card 
c our, moſt formidable enemies are aſſuredly not tho niſba 
« who attack us with their ſwords: no, they a But, 
.<« pleaſures, which lay ſnares for us on all ſides. H fict 
„who by his virtue has known how to check an duty. 
«+ ſubdue them, may boaſt of having gained a fi ly, w 
more glorious victory than that which hath mad At le 
& us maſters of the dominions and perſon of Syphakxſolu 
I took great pleaſure in publicly owning the gr quitte 
actions you have done in my abſence, and I retail to So 
e the remembrance of them with joy. As to the reſt faitht 
& J chooſe rather to leave it to your own reflectio Kings 
« than to make you bluſh by repeating it. It was b their 
& the forces, and under the command of the General dered 
„ of the Roman People, that Syphax was defeate to tell 
& and taken priſoner. From thence it follows, th deſire 
& himſelf, his wife, his kingdom, his ſubjects, hl frve | 
< cities, his lands, in a word, every thing dependanil in eſpe 
c on him, belong to the Roman People. And though pende: 
<«< Sophoniſba were not a Carthaginian, and her ta kaſt k 
< ther did not command the armies of Carthage, fer | 
% however muſt be ſent to Rome, to undergo ti ſhe ſhe 
« ſentence of the Roman Senate and People, for tn Cartha 
ce crime with which ſhe is charged, that is, of having two Ki 
« made a King in alliance with the Commonwealt The 
<« take up arms againſt us. Try then, Maſiniſſa, i preſent 
„ conquer yourſelf. Take care not to diſhonour i © nup! 
« many virtues by a ſingle vice, and not to loſe tn true 
% whole merit of the ſervices you have rendered ul © Tel] 
« by a fault much greater than the intereſt which ha © with 
& made you commit it. the 
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perplexity: How to keep the promiſe he had made 


pended? How to conquer himſelf? for undoubtedly “s 
his paſſion, though confounded by the wiſe advice of 
Scipio, could not be ſuppreſſed in an inſtant, With 
bluſhes in his face, and tears in his eyes, he promiſed 
to obey ; imploring him however to have ſome re- 
gard for the promiſe he had raſhly made to Sopho- 
niſba, not to deliver her up to any one whatſoever. 

But, when he was alone in his tent, a terrible con- 
fict aroſe in his heart between his paſſion and his 
duty. He was heard a long while groaning exceſſive- 
y, which argued the violent agitation of his mind. 

At length, after a laſt ſigh, he formed a very ſtrange 


quitred himſelf at the ſame time both of what he owed 
o Sophoniſba, and to his own glory. He called a 
faithful officer, who, according to the cuſtom of the 
Kings of thoſe times, kept che poiſon, which was 
their laſt reſource in unforeſeen extremities. He or- 
dered him. to prepare and carry it to Sophoniſba, and 


to tell her in his name, That Maſinifla could have 


deſired nothing ſo much as to have been able to ob- 
krve the principal engagement he had made with her 
n eſpouſing her. But that thoſe, on whom he de- 
pended, having deprived him of that liberty, he at 
kaſt kept the other promiſe he had made her, not to 
fer her to fall into the hands of the Romans. That 
ſhe ſhould therefore reſolve, with all the courage of a 
Carthaginian, of Aſdrubal's daughter, and the wife of 
two Kings. 1 — 

The officer went to Sophoniſba, and after having 
il preſented her the poiſon, < I accept,” ſaid ſhe, © this 
8 © nuptial preſent, and even with gratitude, if it be 
tl © true that Mafiniſſa could do no more for his wife. 
ul © Tell him, however, that I ſhould renounce life 


a with more joy and glory if I had not married him 


* the 85 before my death.“ She then drank the 


teſolution, but one by which he believed that he ac- 


419 
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Sophoniſba ? How to. refuſe Scipio, on whom he de- Liv. xxx. 


b 55 7 poiſon 
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him, and ſometimes conſoled him in kind and tender 


Liv. xxx. 
36, 


in her anſwer. | 


ſtruck with new apprehenſions. He juſtly believed 
that every thing was to be apprehended from the 
tranſports of a young Prince whom paſſion had juſt 


\ 1 
4 
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poiſon with as much conſtancy as there ſeemed loftineſs 


and 
more 
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peace 
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Scipio, having been informed of the whole, was 


carried to ſuch extremities. He immediately ſent for 


expreſſions, and ſometimes made him ſome reproaches 
upon the new fault he had juſt committed; but th 
were attended with an air of humanity and friendſhip 
that ſoftened their bitterneſs * 
The next day, to divert that Prince's melancholy, 
he aſſembled the army, and in the preſence of all the 
troops, after having called, and acknowledged him a 
King, in the name of the Roman People, after having 
given him the higheſt and moſt ſoothing praiſes, he 
preſented him with a crown of gold, a gold cup, a 
curule chair, an 1vory ſcepter, an embroidered purple 
robe, and a tunick alſo embroidered with palms; 
adding, that theſe were the moſt ſuperb ornaments 
worn in triumphs; and that Maſiniſſa was the only WW” the 
perſon of all foreigners, that the Roman People ew e 
deemed worthy of the like marks of honour. He alſo ſruCtio! 
highly praiſed Lælius, and gave him a crown of gold. WI 2quer 
He afterwards rewarded all the other officers, in pro- ley we! 
portion to the ſervices each had done. The confer- tons | 
ring of theſe honours upon Maſiniſſa very much miti- lem, 
cated his affliction, and gave him hopes, that after the That « 
death of Syphax, he might become maſter of all Nu- Africa w 
midia. —_ = 
Scipio having appointed Lælius to carry Syphax {MW eafed 
and the other A an to Rome, and mas Maſi-PEented 


niſſa's Ambaſſadors ſet out along with him, marched py W 
a ſecond time to encamp near Tunis; and compleated Ie ther 
the fortifications which he had began there. * th 
The joy of the Carthaginians for the inconſiderable . ertaki 
advantage they had gained over the Roman fleets pong 
was of ſhort duration, and ſoon changed into a general 6 19.08 
| | 


conſternation, when they received advice of the * 
| W 
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and taking of Syphax, upon whom they had, relied A. R. 549. 
more than upon Aſdrubal and his army. No body N 
daring to ſpeak any longer for continuing the war, for "7 
he would not have been heard, they ſent to demand 
peace of Scipio by thirty deputies, who were the prin- 
cpal perſons of the Senate, and formed an united 
council, whoſe opinions had a very great influence 
upon the deciſions of the whole Senate. As ſoon as 
they arrived in the camp of the Romans, and from 
thence at Scipio's tent, they proſtrated themſelves at 
the feet of that General, probably according to the 
cuſtom of the Eaſtern nations, from which the Car- 
taginians derived their origin. Their diſcourſe was 

s humble as their firſt behaviour. Without endea- 
yuring to juſtify their conduct, they laid the whole 
blame of what had paſſed upon Hannibal, and the vio- 
knt cabal of thoſe who favoured his ambition. They 
lemanded grace for their Republic, which had“ twice 
lſerved to periſh by the temerity of its citizens, and 
yould a ſecond time be indebted for its preſervation 
o the clemency of its enemies; adding, that they 
ew“ That the Roman People did not ſeek the de- 
Hruction of their adverſaries, but only the glory of 
onquering and ſubjecting them. That as for them, 
ey were ready as humble ſlaves to accept ſuch con- 
* as it ſhould pleaſe Scipio to impoſe upon 
dem.“ | 
That General anſwered them, That he came to Lon mn 
Africa with the hope of terminating the war by a com- App. +7, 
peat victory, and not by a peace; which hope had | 
ncreaſed with, the ſucceſſes the gods had hitherto 
granted his arms. That notwithſtanding, though 

Kory was in a manner in his hands, he did not re- 
ue them peace; that the whole Univerſe might 
now, the Roman People valued themſelves upon 
ndertaking and terminating wars with juſtice ; that, 
ordingly, he would grant them peace upon the 
lowing conditions. That the Carthaginians ſhould 
draw their troops from Italy and Gaul; that they 
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* They mean the two Punic wars, 
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N 2 B. go. ſhould entirely renounce Spain, and all the iſlands be- 


upon theſe propoſals ; and in caſe Carthage ſhould ac- 
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tween Africa and Italy. That they ſhould deliver up 
all their ſhips of war, except twenty; and ſupply 
them with five hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, 
and three hundred thouſand buſhels of barley.“ Au- 
thors differ concerning the ſum of money they were to 
pay. According to Livy, ſome affirmed, that Scipio 
demanded five thouſand talents (about ſeven hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds ;) ſome five thouſand 
pounds of ſilver in weight; and laſtly, others faid, 
that he demanded that they ſhould give his ſoldiers 
double pay. He gave them three days to deliberate 


cept them, he agreed to grant them a truce, during 


congra 
which they might ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome. The by Sen 
conditions were accepted; becauſe the Carthaginian I tide in 
thought only of gaining time till Hannibal ſhould be t on! 
returned to Africa. Accordingly. they appointed ty ctabliſ 
embaſſies; the one to Scipio, to conclude the truce ich, 
and the other to Rome, to demand peace. They fom t! 
ſent a ſmall number of priſoners and deſerters with nval or 
the laſt, only for form ſake, and to make it appear him gre 
that they really deſired peace. o then 
In the mean time Lælius had arrived ſeveral day hd be: 
before at Rome, with Syphax, and the moſt conſide tat he 
rable of the Numidian priſoners. He related to the ine to 
Senate all that had paſſed in Africa; which occaſioneq; q ty a dec 
great joy for the preſent, and gave great hopes of t vel! in : 
future. The Senators having deliberated upon thifWrifts anc 
account, were of opinion, that Syphax ſhould be con tim. J 
fined at Alba, and that Lælius ſhould ſtay at Rom ey fou 
till the arrival of the Ambaſſadors from CarthageWM\umidi: 
Beſides which, thankſgivings were decreed to thWnould d. 
gods for four days; and the Prætor P. Zlius, having Ambaſſa 
diſmiſſed the Senate, and called an aſſembly of this ſhare 
People, aſcended the tribunal of harangues with IF [IT 
lius. As ſoon as the citizens were informed from th treating | 
mouth of Scipio's lieutenant, that the armies of tha rarks of 
Carthaginians had been defeated and put to routWinereq t! 
that a famous and powerful King had been made pad ratifi 


ſoner 
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themſelves to immoderate joy; which they expreſſed 
by the loud cries and other impetuous motions which 


For this reaſon the Pretor immediately decreed, that 
the temples ſhould be opened throughout the city, 
ind that the People ſhould be at liberty to enter them 
during the whole day, to return the gods the thanks 


ſuch great benefits deſerved. - This lively gratitude . 


mongſt an idolatrous people is a good leflon, and 
often a great reproach to us. = "nevi 


The next day the ſame Prætor introduced Maſiniſ- 


s Ambaſſadors into the Senate, who began by 
congratulating the Romans upon the victories - gained 
by Scipio in Africa. They then teſtified their grati- 


Ire common with the multitude on the like occaſions. 
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ner ; and that all Numidia was ſubjected, they gave A. R. 549. 
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ude in the name of their maſter; firſt, as Scipio hgͥad 


wt only acknowledged, but made him King, by re- 
ctabliſhing him in the dominions of his father; in 
mich, after the fall of Syphax, he ſhould reign 
fom thenceforth, if the Senate thought fit, without 
nval or competitor : and next, as after having given 
lim great praiſes in the full aſſembly, he had added 
o them magnificent preſents, of which that Prince 
had before endeavoured to render himſelf worthy ; 
that he ſhould ſpare no pains to merit further for the 
ime to come. That he deſired the Senate to ratify 
by a decree all that Scipio had done in his favour, as 
well in reſpect to the title of King, as all the other 
gifts and benefactions with which he had honoured 
im. That he alſo deſired they would be pleaſed, if 
ney found no inconvenience in it, to releaſe all the 
Numidian priſoners confined at Rome; which favour 
rould do Maſiniſſa honour with his ſubjects.” The 


o ſhare with the Romans in the compliments whieh 
lie ſucceſſes in Africa deſerved. That Scipio, in 
rearing him as King, and giving him all the other 
marks of eſteem and benevolence, had perfectly an- 
wered the intentions of the Senate, who approved 


3 wn ww CY * 


id ratified the whole with abundance of pleaſure.” 


1 E. e 4 They 


ambaſſadors were anſwered, © That the King ought - 


oh CIO, SERVILIUS, conſuls. 
A. R. 549 They afterwards fixed the preſents, which the An. 
1 baſſadors were to carry to their King; theſe were, 
two purple mantles with gold claſps, two Senatorian 
robes, called Laticlavi ; two horſes richly capati- 
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ſoned ; two cuiraſſes, with the reſt of the armour for WM 71:11 
an horſeman; two tents with all the military appur- A 
tenances to them which were uſually given the Con- fro 
ſuls. The Prætor had orders to cauſe theſe gifts to /n 
be carried to Maſiniſſa. The Ambaſſadors received, dep 
by way of preſent, each five thouſand pieces of money, of « 
and two habits; and thoſe of their train had each fer 
one thouſand pieces, and one habit: an habit vas Sict 
alſo given to each of the Numidians taken out of the tak 
priſons, and reſtored to the King. The Ambaſſa 2 
dors were lodged and regaled at the expence of the Con 
Roman People. A oY of 1 
The ſame campaign in which theſe things were de the 
creed at Rome, and executed in Africa, the Præto par. 
P. Quintilius Varus, and the Proconſul M. Come pie. 
lius, fought a pitched battle in the country of th, of | 
Inſubrian Gauls, with Mago the Carthaginian gene fam 
ral, Hannibal's brother. The victory was long di rati, 
puted, and at laſt declared for the Romans, but i in b. 
coſt them dear. This was the laſt battle that w: exbo 
fought between the Carthaginians and Romans i niba, 
Italy. Mago, who had been wounded in the bat Hay 
tle, retired the following night towards the : 
'coaſt, where he found deputies from Carthage, wh 
a few days before had entered the gulf of Genc 
with their ſhips, and ordered him to return immed 
ately to Africa, whither his brother Hannibal ha could 7 
alſo received orders to repair as ſoon as poſſibiſ indigna 
He embarked directly with his troops, but die difficul 
of his wounds before he got beyond the iſland FF © It is 
Sardinia. | pra 
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Hannibal quits Italy with grief, and with a kind of rage. 
Anxiety of the Romans in reſpect to Scipio. Embaſſy 
from Saguntum to Reme. On the remonſtrances of 

' ſome Senators public prayers to thank the gods for the 
departure of Hannibal were decreed. The Ambaſſadors 
of Carthage demand peace of the Senate. They are re- 
ferred to Scipio. The Conſul Servilius is recalled from 
Sicily to Italy. The Carthaginians break the truce by 
taking ſome ſhips. The Ambaſſadors of Scipio are in- 
ſulted at Carthage. Hannibal arrives in Africa. 
Complaints of the Grecian allies againſt Philip. Death 
of the great Fabius. Diſtribution of the provinces ander 
the new Conſuls. Anxiety of the Romans on the de-. 
parture of Hannibal. Scipio ſends back Hannibals 
ſpies. Interview between Hannibal and Scipio. Speech 
of Hannibal from Polybius. Scipio's anſwer from the 
fame Polybius. Hanmibal's ſpeech frou Livy. Prepa- 
rations for a decifive battle. Scipio draws up his army 
in battle. Hannibal does the ſame. The two Generals 
exhort their armies. Battle of Zama between Han- 
nibal and Scipio. Vittory of the Romans. Praiſe of 
Hannibal, | 


E have before obſerved, that deputies had AR. 549- 
. . nt. C. 
been ſent to Hannibal, to order him to return 203. 
to Africa with his troops without loſs of time. He Liv. xxx. 
could not hear them without trembling with rage and A de 
ndignation, ahd refrained from tears not without great Bell. Ann. 
difficulty. When they had done ſpeaking, he ſaid, 346348. 
It is no longer by indirect means, as has been the 
practice hitherto, in preventing troops and money 
from being ſent me, but by clear and poſitive or- 
* ders, that my enemies force me to return to Africa. 
* You then ſee Hannibal at length overcome, not by 
the Romans, whom he hath ſo often put to flight 
and cut to pieces, but by the jealouſy —_—— 
| cc O 
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X . 549. „“ of the Senators of Carthage]! The ſhame of my re. nus 


203, © turn will give leſs joy to Scipio my enemy, than to Caſili 
« Hanno my fellow - citizen, who not being able to mou 
« cruſh my family, is at laſt for burying it in the again 
<« ruins of Carthage.” Having long foreſeen it would of th 
come to this, he had taken care to keep ſhips in rea- ſeſſio! 
dineſs. For which reaſon, after having diſtributed Tl 
into a ſmall number of cities in Bruttium, that ſtill the r 
adhered to him rather out of fear than affection, all joy w 
his ſoldiers that were incapable of ſervice, that he them 
might not ſeem entirely to give up the cauſe; he took for S. 
with him the flower of his troops, having had the war v 
cruelty to put to the ſword a great number of Italian their 
ſoldiers, who, to avoid following him into Africa, there 
had taken refuge in the temple of Juno Lacinia, which order 
had hitherto been an inviolable aſylum for the unfor- Al 
tunate. . TAR Sagu! 

Jie. de In this temple there was a pillar of maſſy gold office 
0 or” The hiſtorian Cælius tells us, that Hannibal reſolved there 
to take it away with him, but that the goddeſs Juno in th 
having appeared to him in a dream, and threatened had 
him with the loſs of the only eye he had, if he pre- hund 
| ſumed to commit ſuch a facrilege, he had left the pil- hund 
lar in the temple. I very much doubt whether Han- accep 
nibal would have had ſo much regard for 4 dream, as guar 
to have renounced ſo fine a prey in effect of it. mone 
Never did exile expreſs more regret on quitting his Preſe 
native country, than Hannibal on-quitting a foreign to ca 
one, and that of an enemy. He often turned his eyes T] 
towards the coaſts of Italy, „ accuſing gods and men preve 
of his misfortune, and venting againſt himſelf, fays high] 
Livy, a thouſand imprecations for not having led his form 
ſoldiers reeking with the blood of the Romans“ after and « 
the battle of Cannz to Rome. That Scipio, who du- differ 
ring his Conſulſhip had not ſo much as ſeen the Car- made 
thaginians in Italy, had the courage and boldneſs to in all 
to Africa to attack Carthage; whereas he, who had ſenſil 
killed above an hundred thouſand men at Thraſyme- that 


* Livy always ſuppoſes this to be an eſſential fault in Hannibal, 
nus 


which he afterwards repented. 


+ 
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nus and Cannæ, had unfortunately loſt his time at A. R. 549. 
Caſilinum, Cumæ, and Nola.” It was with - theſe — 
mournful complaints, mixed with bitter reproaches * 
againſt himſelf, that he tore himſelf from the heart 
of that Italy, of which he had been ſo long in poſ- 
ſeſſion. „ 1 Ea] 

The Romans at the ſame time received advice of ;;, xxx. 
the retreat of Hannibal, and of that of Mago. The z:. 
joy which ſo happy a deliverance would have given 
them, was much abated by the: anxiety they were in 
for Scipio, upon whom alone the whole weight of the 
war was now to fall: and, indeed, they had ordered 
their generals in Italy to keep Hannibal and Mago 
there; and they were highly diſſatisfied that their 
orders had been ſo ill obeyed. * | 

About this time arrived at Rome ambaſſadors from 
Saguntum, who brought with them ſome Carthaginian 
officers, that had been ſent to Spain to raiſe troops 
there, and had been taken priſoners. They diſplayed 
in the porch of the Senate the money thole officers 
had brought with them, which amounted to two 
hundred and fifty pounds of gold in weight, and eight 
hundred in ſilver. The priſoners they brought were 
accepted, and were immediately put under a good 
guard: but they were obliged to take back the 
money, and were thanked for their attention and zeal. 
Preſents were alſo made them, and ſhips given them 
to carry them back into Spain. | 

Though Rome had deſired that Hannibal might be 
prevented from going to Africa, it was, however, 
highly for the good of Italy to be delivered from ſo 
tormidable an enemy ; and ſome of the moſt antient 
and conſiderable Senators, moved by the kind of in- 
difference with which this event had been conſidered, 
made a very wiſe reflection, that may be of great uſe 
in all times. They obſerved, < * that men were leſs 

ſenſible of the good they received, than of the ill 

that they ſuffered, What terror and conſternation 

* | 


* gegnius homines bona, quim mala, ſentire. 


had 
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A. R. 349. had attended Hannibal's entering Italy ! What cala- 
Ant. C. mities, loſſes, and defeats had they ſuſtained ſince that 


203. 


Liv. xxx. 


22. 
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time ! That they had ſeen the enemy incamped at the 
gates of Rome. What vows had they not made to be 
delivered from theſe evils ! How often had they cried 
out in their aſſemblies : „ Shall we never the 
c happy day when Italy ſhall be delivered from its 
cc cruel enemies, and enjoy the bleſſings of peace and 
«* tranquility ?* That the gods had at length heard 
their prayers, and granted them that grace after ſixteen 
years of alarms and miſeries, and that no one had pro- 
poſed to return them thanks for ſo great a good. 80 
true it was, that men, far from being grateful for 
paſt favours, were little affected with thoſe they re- 
ceived at preſent.” After this diſcourſe they demanded, 
with warmth, that the Prætor ſhould bring on this 
queſtion: and it was immediately decreed, with 
unanimous conſent, that during five days the temples 
of the city ſhould be viſited with grateful piety, and 
that an hundred and twenty great victims ſhould be 
ſacrificed to the gods. | 3 
Lælius, and Maſiniſſa's ambaſſadors were already 
diſmiſſed, when advice came, that thoſe of Carthage, 
who had been ſent to aſk peace, were arrived at 
Puteoli, from whence they were to come to Rome by 
land. The Ambaſſadors were not received in the 
city. They were lodged in a country-houſe belonging 
to the Commonwealth, and had audience in the temple 
of Bellona. They expreſſed themſelves almoſt in the 
ſame words as they had uſed to Scipio, imputing the 
whole cauſe of the war ſolely to Hannibal. That 
he paſſed the Iberus without the order of the Senate, 
and then the Alps, and that he had declared war, 
firſt againſt the Saguntines, and afterwards againſt the 
Romans, by his own authority; but that to judge 
rightly of things, the treaty of alliance which had 
been made in the time of, and by the conſul Lutatius, 


* Adeo, ne advenientem quidem gratiam homines benigne accipere, 
nedum ut præteritæ ſatis memores ſint . had 
a 
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Ambaſſ: 
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zad not been violated in the leaſt by the Senate and 
people of Carthage. Fhat, for theſe reaſons, - their 
nſtructions extended no farther than to demand the 
obſervation of the peace, which had been concluded 


x that time between the Romans and the Cartha- 


inians.“ | 

The Prætor then, according to the ancient cuſtom, 
having permitted the Senators to aſk the deputies ſuch 
queſtions as they ſhould judge proper, many of the 
kniors, who had been concerned in the treaties, in- 
rrrogated them upon different articles. But the de- 
puties, moſt of whom were young men, having 
uſwered, that they had no knowledge of thoſe things 
mich had happened in their infancy, the uſual bad 
fth of the Carthaginians was exclaimed againſt on 


i ſides, who had deſignedly choſen young Ambaſ. 


kdors to treat of an antient peace, of which they had 
xither the leaſt remembrance, nor any knowledge 
ſhatſoe ver. 8 | 

They were then made to quit the Senate, ' which 
proceeded to deliberate. M. Livius was for having 
tie Conſul C. Servilius, who was neareſt Rome, ſent 
for, in order that the Senate might conſider of the 
peace in his preſence. He repreſented, “that the 
fair being of the moſt important nature, it did not 
tem conſiſtent with the dignity of the Roman People, 


v determine concerning it without the participation of 


tie two Conſuls, or at leaſt of one of them.“ Q. Me- 
tllus, who always favoured Scipio, ſaid: That as it 
ms P. Scipio, -who, by cutting the armies of the 
Garthaginians to pieces, and ravaging their countries, 
lad reduced them to the neceſſity of humbly beſeech- 
ng peace; no body could better judge of their inten- 
ons in aſking it, than he who actually threatened 
tie walls of Carthage. That he therefore believed, 
ey ought to direct themſelves ſolely by his counſel, 
n reſpect to granting or refuſing them peace.” M. 
Valerius Lævinus, who had been Conſul with Mar- 
ellus, affirmed, © that they were rather ſpies. than 
Ambaſſadors, who were come from Carthage ; and 


he 
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two Generals and their armies: but that they ſhould no 


Liv. XXX. 


continue the war without any ceſſation.“ Lzlius and 
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he concluded, that they ought to be made 'to quit 


Italy directly; that they ſhould be ſent under a guard 
to their ſhips ; and that Scipio ſhould be wrote to, to 
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Fulvius added, That Scipio had not ſuppoſed the 
peace could ſubſiſt, if Mago and Hannibal ſhould 
be recalled from Italy. That the Carthaginians would 
refuſe no conditions, as long as they expected thoſe 


ſooner hear, that they were upon their return, but they 
would have no regard to treaties, nor the gods them- 
ſelves, and inſtantly reſume their arms.” Every thing 
well conſidered, they adhered to the opinion of Lz- 
vinus, and the Ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed without 
obtaining any thing, and almoſt without any anſwer. 
In the mean time, the Conſul Cn. Servilius, aſſuming 
to himſelf the glory of having reſtored peace to Italy, 


went over to Sicily, with deſign to purſue Hannibal the p 
to Africa. He imagined, through a ridiculous val order 
nity, that it was he who had driven the Carthaginian in a 
General out of Italy, and conſequently that it was moſt 
neceſſary to purſue him. When this news came to to aſk 
Rome, the Senate were at firſt of opinion, that the expire 
Prætor ſhould write to the Conſul, that it was the made 
opinion of the Senate, that he ſhould return to Itahy. Senate 
But the Prætor having remonſtrated, that the Conſuli ſhips 
would have no regard to his letters, P. Sulpicius way coatts, 


declared Dictator, who, in virtue of an authority {uh the ve 
perior to that of the Conſul, having obliged ServiluM peried 


to return to Italy, paſſed the reſt of the year with MW this ar 
Servilius, his General of the horſe, in viſiting the citie_ of gai 
of Italy which the war had detached from the ſervicę public 
of the Romans, and in examining the different cir Sci 
cumſtances of their defection, which might render Cartha 


each of them more or leſs criminal. their e 


During the truce, a great convoy, ſent by Len even f 
tulus, Prætor of Sardinia, and conſiſting of an hun vere g 
dred tranſports, with twenty ſhips of war, arrived in thage, 
Africa, without having ran any riſque, either from ill hop 
the enemy or the ſea, Cn. Octavius was not fo for © thei 


tunate: 
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tunate: for having left Sicily with two hundred tranſ- A. R. 3. 


ports and thirty ſhips of war, when he arrived almoſt 


in ſight of Africa without any danger, he was be- Liv. XX. 
calmed; and ſoon after the wind becoming quite 7: 
contrary, diſperſed his tranſports. As for himſelf bell. Pun. 


with his great ſhips, after having ſtruggled a con- 


ſiderable time with the waves that drove him back, 689. 


by the help of oars he arrived at the promontory of 
Apollo; but the tranſports were moſt of them driven 
upon the coaſt of the iſland Agimurus, which on the 
fide next the main ſea cloſes the gulph, in which Car- 
thage is built, abont thirty miles from that city. 
The reſt were carried oppoſite to that city, to the 
lace called at that time THE Hor BaTas. All this 
paſſed in the ſight of Carthage. The people in con- 
ſequence ran to the public place. The magiſtrates 
aſſembled the Senate. The multitude, who were in 
the porch, preſſed the Senators to give the neceſſary 
orders not to let ſo conſiderable a prey eſcape, which 
in a manner came of itſelf into their hands. The 
moſt prudent repreſented 1n vain, that they had ſent 
to aſk peace, and that the time of the truce was not 
expired : the people, mingled with the Senators, 
made ſuch warm inſtances, as at laſt obliged the 
Senate to permit Aſdrubal to go with a fleet of fifty 
ſhips to the iſland Ægimurus, to cruize along the 
coaſts, and neighbouring ports, in order to pick up 
the veſſels of the Romans Which the ſtorm had diſ- 
perſed, and to bring them to Carthage. We ſee in 
this an inſtance of the Carthaginian character, greedy 
of gain to madneſs, and far from nice in point of 
public faith. 

Scipio was the more incenſed on this inſult of the 
Carthaginians, as the truce, which he had granted at 
their earneſt intreaty, ſtill ſubſiſted, and they had not 
even ſtaid for the return of the Ambaſſadors who 


vere gone to Rome. He ſent three deputies to Car- Liv. xxx. 


thage, to complain of this infraction, which deſtroyed 25: 


all hope of concluding a peace. They were inſulted —— 


on their arrival by the multitude who aſſembled round 
| them, 


1 
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A. R. 549. them, and would perhaps have been more fo at their 

5 . return, if the magiſtrates, at their requeſt, had not 

Wk given them an eſcorte, which conducted them to ſome 
ſmall diſtance from the Roman camp. But in that 
ſhort ſpace, four gallies detached from the Cartha. 
ginian fleet, came to attack that which carried the 
ambaſſadors. It defended itſelf vigorouſly a great | 
while; but at length, to eſcape the enemy, was forced 
to run on ſhore. Only the veſſel was loſt. 


Liv. ibid. It was after this double infraction of the truce, that *. 
Polyb, xv. Fulvius and Lælius arrived from Rome in Scipio's * S 
_ camp with the Carthaginian deputies. . That General hk 

| might have uſed repriſals: but having no thoughts of Wl ne c 
/ revenge, except by excelling the Carthaginians in WI. 
virtue, and oppoſing their breach of faith with bis MW... t 

own generous probity, he diſmiſſed them, after having WII done N 

told them : That though the Carthaginians had not The 

only broken the truce by attacking his ſhips, but even "a 
violated the law of nations by attacking and inſulting WF -- 

his ambaſſadors ; however, that he ſhould not act in ars, : 

their regard in a manner repugnant to the Roman gra- WI...” 

vity, or his own generoſity.” As ſoon as they fet I nat he 

out, he put himſelf into a condition to continue the 13 
war, as it had began. . =p 
Hannibal was almoſt ready to land, when one of the Ba 
mariners, who had got on the top of the maſt to dil-WF:;. - 

cover the land, told him that the head of the Admi- Min 5 


ral's ſhip ſtood towards a ruined tomb. Not liking lpect t- 
that omen, he ordered the pilot to ſteer farther on: ps 
and accordingly he landed a little lower, near Leptis. W:. -- 
About the end of the year of which we are ſpeaking, Mad was a 

the cities of Greece in alliance with the Roman hre bas 
People ſent deputies to Rome, to complain that their 
lands had been ravaged by Philip's troops, and that. Superar 
that prince had refuſed to receive the ambaſſadors Winujribus 

| who had been ſent to demand juſtice of him. They n! 
declared at the ſame time, that he had ſent four thou- kl 
ſand men under the command of Sopater, with great A unum 
ſums of money, to aſſiſt Hannibal in Africa. Upon 


this news, the Senate was of opinion, that _— ; hi 
2 ors 
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dors ſhould be ſent to him, to declare in the name of A. R. 549. 


the Romans, that ſuch conduct ſeemed to them an 
infraction of the treaty of peace, which had been 
made between them and him. C. Terentius Varro, 
C. Mamilius, and M. Aurelius, who were charged 
with this embaſſy, ſet out in three galleys, of five 
benches of oars, which were given them for this 


voyage. 


Ant. C. 


203. 


This ſame year was remarkable for the death of Liv. xxx. 


the great Fabius. He was generally regretted by all * 


the good citizens. Every individual, with deſign to 
honour his memory, and to teſtify their gratitude for 
the conſiderable ſervices. which he had rendered his 
country, contributed to the expence of his funeral, 
s to that of their common father. The People had 
bone his grandfather Fabius Rullus the ſame honour. 


The Fabius of whom we ſpeak here, died in a very val. Max. 
dvanced age, if we believe Valerius Maximus. For, viii. 13. 3. 


according to that author, he was Augur ſixty two 
jears, and no doubt he was at man's eſtate when he 
entered upon that office: from whence he concludes 
that he had lived an whole age. But this opinion 
carries with it ſome difficulty. If his life were very 
mg, it was alſo very glorious, from his excellent 
qualities and great actions, which would have deſerved 
te ſirname of Maximus, Moſt Great, though he had 
t found it already eſtabliſhed in his family. In 
kipect to the great offices, he exceeded his father's 
tory, and equalled that of his grandfather Rullus, 
io, as well as himſelf, had been five times Conſul, 
ad was alſo ſirnamed Maximus. Rullus indeed fought 
nore battles than him, and gained more victories : 


* Superavit paternos honores, avitos æquavit. Pluribus victoriis 
{majoribus præliis avus inſignis Rullus: ſed omnia equare unus 
oftis Annibal poteſt. Cautior tamen, quam promptior hic habitus 
ut: &, ſicut dubites, utrum ingenio cunctator fuerit, an quia ita 
lo proprĩiè quod tum gerebatur aptum erat; fic nihil certius eſt, 
aa um hominem nobis cunctando rem reſtituiſſe, ſicut Ennius 
© LIV, . 

Fabius Gurges was Conſul only three times; and Fabius Cuncta- 
„his fon, was ſo five times. . | 


Vol. IV. 1 but 
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1 55 2 hut to have been capable of oppoſing ſuch an enemy (ay 
0;, as Hannibal, is a merit and title of honour that may 010 
ſtand in compariſon with the greateſt exploits. He n 
ſhewed more prudence and circumſpection than ardour len 
and vivacity. It cannot well be determined, whether tur. 
this ſlow and wary conduct proceeded from his genius the 
and natural character, or whether it was the con- dan 
juncture and nature of the war, with which he was had 
charged, that gave him this ſpirit of precaution and WI moi 
reſerve. But it is certain, that this wiſe delayer pre. cou 
ſerved the Commonwealth by it, as Ennius obſerves, Ih. 
in a verſe in every body's mouth: | = 
| in-l: 
Unus bomo nobis cundtando reſtituit rem. nor 
| haſt 
A.R. 550. M. ServiLivs. mor 
m_ TI. CLaud1vs. in h 
| | EE : mid 
Liv. xxx. The new Conſuls deſired with equal ardour to have WWW © 
27- \ Africa for their province. The affair was referred to WI wa 
| the people, who continued the command to Scipio. Cau 
The Senate was however obliged, without doubt by 1 
their great importunity, to order that one of the Con- lis e 
ſuls ſhould go to Africa with a fleet of fifty galleys, dd i 
all of five benches of oars, and ſhould have equal that 
authority with Scipio. Lots determined that employ the 
ment to Ti. Claudius. The other Conſul had Etruria MI nd 
for his province. To draw down the protection of but e 
Heaven, the Conſuls were ordered, before they {ct battle 
out for the war, to celebrate games, and ſacrifice the Gene 
great victims, which the Dictator T. Manlius had ere 
promiſed to the gods in the conſulſnip of M. Claudius Var 
Marcellus and F. Quintius, in caſe the Common- had t 
wealth ſhould be in the ſame condition it then was al} Rom: 
Ibid. 28. the expiration of five years: which was executed. carrie 
In the mean time, people were divided between Gene: 
hope and fear, and thoſe two paſſions increaſed eve!) . 
Ir 1 
* This vow ſhould have been accompliſhed the year before, and tome 
orders had been given accordingly. Some obſtacle evidently mv! expre 


have happened. 
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day. They did not know whether they ſhould re- A. R. 550. 
joice that Hannibal, after having in a manner been ——Y 
in poſſeſſion of Italy during ſixteen years, had at 
length abandoned it; or lament for his having re- 
turned into Africa with his troops. They ſaid, that 
the war, from having changed its ſeat, was not the leſs 
dangerous. That Q. Fabius, who was lately dead, 
had often foretold, that Hannibal would be much 
more formidable when he fought in defence of his 
country, than he was in attacking that of an enemy, 
That Scipio had not to deal with a barbarous king 
le Syphax, of no experience in war, with his father- 
in-law Aſdrubal, more diſpoſed to fly than to fight, 
nor with a multitude of peaſants' drawn together in 
haſte, and half armed : but with Hannibal, that fa- 
mous Captain, who, to uſe the expreſſion, was born 
in his father's tent, and had been brought up in the 
midſt of arms; who had ſerved from his infancy, and 
b commanded in chief from his earlieſt youth; who, 
\ WH ilways followed by victory, had made Spain, the 
WH Gauls, and Italy, reſound with nothing but his name, 
asc left in all thoſe provinces glorious monuments of 
us exploits. That he was at the head of ſoldiers as 
„ald in ſervice as himſelf, enured to perils and labours 
WJ that ſeemed to tranſcend human force; that had 
WH * thouſand times been covered with Roman blood, 
a and carried with them the ſpoils not only of ſoldiers, 
x W but even of Generals. That Scipio would meet in 
et battle many Carthaginians who had killed Prætors, 
he! Generals, and Conſuls, with their own hands, that 
"WW vere diſtinguiſhable by crowns, and other military 
MW iewards, the undoubted proofs of their bravery ; who 
n- fad taken cities, and ſtormed camps. Thar all the 
W Rkoman magiſtrates together had not fo many faſces 
carried before them, as Hannibal had taken from the 
| Generals whom he had killed in different battles.” 
en By this kind of reflections they themſelves augmented 
their terror and anxiety. Beſides which, being accul- 
tomed during many years to ſee war made, to uſe the 
expreſſion, before their eyes in different parts of Italy, 
lay, | FY 2 in 


4.36 


A. R. 55. in a manner ſlowly enough, and without hope of a 
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ſpeedy end, their attention and alarms redoubled, 
when they faw Scipio and Hannibal upon the point 
of coming to blows in order to terminate ſo famous a 
quarrel. Thoſe themſelves who had the higheſt opi- 
nion of Scipio, and aſſured themſelves moſt of victory, 
felt their anxiety and terror exceedingly increaſe, as 
the fatal and deciſive hour approached. | | A 
The Carthaginians were very near in the ſame dif. hi. 
poſition: Sometimes, ſeeing Hannibal near, and con. In 
fidering the greatneis of his military exploits, they Wl © 
repented their having aſked peace with fo much 
eagerneſs ; ſometimes reflecting that they had loft two 
battles ; that Syphax, their friend and ally, was a pri-| 
ſoner; that they had been, driven out of Spain and 
Italy; and that all theſe diſgraces were the effects of 
the valour and conduct of Scipio, they could not help 
trembling, through fear that the Fates had given birth 
to that General for the ruin and deſtruction of Car- 
thage. | 


troops ſome days reſt after their voyage. But being 
preſſed by couriers, ſent to inform him that all the 


neighbourhood of Carthage ſwarmed with the enemy, WM nit! 
he repaired to Zama, marching with adundance ol T7 
diligence. That place is but five day's march from v e. 
Carthage. From thence he ſent out ſpies, to examine Sip! 
the motions of the enemy; but thoſe ſpies were ſtopt n a 

the advanced guards of the Romans, and carried {rt}, 
to Scipio. That General, always full of confidence nba! 
and generoſity, told them, they had nothing to fear emi; 
from him. He even put them into the hands of one df fe 


of the legionary Tribunes, whom he ordered to carry confe 
them into every part of his camp, and to ſuiter them ¶ and o 
to ſee and examine every thing at their pleaſure any © 


Afterwards, having afked them whether they had faith 


tisſied their curioſity, he gave them an eſcorte, andi draw. 
tent them back to their General. Mluftr; 
| lamou 
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a WM Hannibal heard nothing from his ſpies but bad A. R. 550. 


xd, news; amongſt the reſt,” that Maſiniſſa arrived that 


int very day, with a body of ſix thouſand foot and four 


$ 1 Wl thouſand horſe. But what ftruck him moſt, was 
pi- dhe air of confidence and aſſurance which Scipio 


y, bewed; and which Hannibal conſidered as a proof, 
as but too well founded, of his enemy's ſtrength. Ac- 


cordingly; though he was the author of the war, and 
lil. lis return had occaſioned the infraction of the truce 
nd put a ſtop to the negotiations; he flattered him- 
elf, that if he treated of peace whilſt he had all his 
forces, he ſhould obtain more favourable conditions 
than if he were overcome. He firſt ſent to Maſiniſſa, 
putting him in mind of his reſidence at Carthage in 
lis early years, to receive there an education ſuitable 


be aſked of him was to obtain him an interview with 
Scipio. Maſiniſſa, who retained a lively ſenſe of gra- 
tude for the inſtructions he had received at Carthage, 


his and who ſtill had many friends at that place, joyfully 


ing undertook this commiſſion, and told Scipio Hannibal's 
the requeſt ; which Scipio made no difficulty to comply 
we! with. | | | 


: Of Thoſe two Generals, in concert, encamped nearer Polyb. xv. * 


om t each other, in order to negotiate with more eaſe. 
meg Scipio's camp was at a ſmall diſtance from Nadagara, 
opti ma place which, beſides other advantages, was not 
ried frther from the water than half a bow ſhot. Han- 
ce nal was poſted four miles from thence, upon an 
earl eminence advantageous enough, except the neceſſity 
ono © fetching water a great way. They choſe for their 
aro conference a place ſituated between the two camps, 
hem ad open enough to leave no room for apprehending 
ure BY a ſurprize. The next day both quitted their camps, 
1 fin ſome horſe whom they afterwards made with- 
ant raw, Thoſe two Generals then, not only the moſt 

Ilutrious. of their times, but comparable to the moſt 

amous Captains, and orcateſt Kings of preceding 
es, conferred together, each having an interpreter. 
ub | 3 They 


o his birth; and which, for that reaſon, he ought to 
conſider as his ſecond country. The only favour 
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A. R. 550. They continued filent ſome time, to conſider each Ml © 
nt. . (e 
other attentively, and ſtruck with —_— admiration: 


both in this place. I ſhall take party with neither, Wl © 
and will not prejudice his judgment. I content 7 


a ſoldier. 


Hannibal ſpoke firſt. , 4 

The ſpeeches made by theſe two Generals to each ll 
other are in Polybius and Livy. I thought the reader © 
would not be diſpleaſed at my inſerting them from © 


ſelf with YR that 8 Wrote firſt, and w; 


HANNIBAL's Speech from Popros, XV, 694, 


& E 

« I could have been ſincerely glad, that tiff © © 

* Romans and Carthaginians had never thought oil ' 
extending their conqueſts, the firſt beyond Italy © © 
and the latter beyond Africa; and that both had © © 
« confined themſelves within thoſe fine Empires, 0 2 
+ which nature itſelf ſeems to have fixed the bound © 4 
and limits. On both ſides we have been far from 8 
* ſuch a conduct. We firſt took arms for Sicily ' 2 
« We afterwards diſputed for the dominion of Spain © ' 
At length, blinded by fortune, we roſe ſo high a © © 
eto deſire our mutual deſtruction. You have bee A 
*© reduced to defend the walls of your country again,. ?* 
„ me; and we, in our turn, are in the ſame dange 4 lo 
« It ſhould be high time, after having” appeaſed th oy 
anger of the gods, for us to think of baniſhing . 1 
length from our hearts the obſtinate jealouſy the g dr 
has armed us hitherto againſt each other. 4 T 
« As to me, taught by experience how high t How 

*« inconſtancy of fortune riſes, for how little ſhe ha,. tor 

_ * occaſion to bring about the moſt dreadful revolugy 8! 
tions; and laſtly, what pleaſure ſhe ſeems to tan re 
« in making mankind her ſport, I am much diſpolegh co 
to peace. But I much fear, Scipio, that you al _ bet 
« not in the ſame diſpoſition. You are in the flow: 1 
of life: you have ſucceeded in all things to yo. Sta 
« defire in Spain and Africa; and nothing, hithertc = 


„ has — che courſe of your * perity. A 


* 


| * 7 S N 4 2 _ 2 
5 
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SERVILIUS, CLAUDIUS,. Conſuls. 
« this makes me apprehend, that however ſtrong my 
« reaſons to incline you to a peace may be, that you 
« will not ſuffer yourſelf to be perſuaded. 
However, pray conſider how little fortune is to 


« be rehed upon. In order to this you need not go 


« far for examples : caſt your eyes on me. I am that 
« Hannibal, who, when become maſter of almoſt all 
« Italy by the battle of Canna, went ſome time after 
to Rome itſelf. and when incamped forty ſtadia 
from that city, conſidered myſelf already as the 
« abſolute arbiter of the fate of the Romans and 
« their country. And now, at my rerurn into Africa, 
© behold me obliged. to come to treat with a Roman, 
concerning the conditions upon which he ſhall 
« youchſafe to grant me my own ſafety, and that of 


« Carthage. - Let this example teach you not to in- 


« dulge pride, and to reflect that you are man. 
„When we «deliberate on any affair, wiſdom re- 

« quires, that of advantages we ſhould chuſe the 

« oreateſt, and of evils the leaſt, Now what man 


of ſenſe would, in cool blood, expoſe himſelf to 
« ſo great a danger as that which threatens you? 


Though you ſhould gain a victory, you would not 
„add much either to your own glory, or that of 
« your country: whereas, if you are defeated, you 
* Joſe in one moment all the glory and renown you 
have hitherto acquired. | | 

« But to what does this diſcourſe tend? It is to in- 
* duce you to agree to the following conditions: 
That Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, which have here- 
« zofore been the cauſe of our wars, ſhall from hence- 


forth remain to the Romans, and that the Cartha- 


« oinians ſhall never take up arms againſt them in 
order to diſpute with them the poſſeſſion of all thoſe 
countries; and that, in like manner, all the iſlands 
between Italy and Africa ſhall appertain to the Ro- 
« mans. - Theſe conditions ſeem to me to ſuit both 
« States, On the one fide, they will fecure the Car- 
* thaginians for the time to come; and on the other, 
they are very glorious for you, yourſelf in parti- 

f4 „% cular, 
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A.R. am, «cular, and my whole Commonwealth, Sd Han- 


offer, I do not believe they would have refuſed to 


„ we approved them; and the Carthaginians ear- 


« altered. We conſented, at the requeſt of your 
4 fellow-citizens, who had been defeated to begin a 
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nog ſpoke. 6 


scirfo- 2 9 WY from Pouynos, Xv. 


© Scipio e 60 Thar it dad not been ths Nen 
but the Carthaginians, who had occaſioned the wat 
in Sicily, and tliat of Spain: that he called Hannibal 
himſelf tö witneſs to this, who certainly could not 
diſo n it: but that the gods themſelves had deter- 
mined the queſtion, in declaring by the ſucceſs; not 
for the Carthaginians, the authors of an unjuſt war, 
but for the Romans, who had only defended them- 
ſelves. That, however, theſe ſucceſſes did not make 
him forget the inconſtancy of fortune, nor the uncer- 
tainty of human things.” He continued, © If before 
e the Romans had come to Africa, you had. quitted | 
&« Italy, and propoſed the ſame conditions as you now 


© hearken to them. But at preſent, when you have 
c been obliged to abandon Italy, and we are in Africa 
« maſters of the field, the ſtate of things is much 


« treaty with them; the articles of which have been 
reduced to writing. Beſides thoſe which you pro- 
e poſe, this treaty imported, that the Carthaginians 
« ſhould reſtore us all our priſoners without ranſom ; 
ce that. they ſhould deliver up their ſhips of war; 
that they ſhould pay us five thouſand talents; and 
ce that they ſhould give us hoſtages for all this. Such 
« are the conditions upon which we agreed. Both 
« ſides ſent to Rome to have them ratified by the Se- 
“ nate and People; we, on our part, declaring, that 


- neſtly deſiring that they ſhould be granted them. 
« And after the Senate and People had given their 
« conſent, the Carthaginians broke their engage- 
c ment, and deceived us. What 1s to be done = 
| wy this 


* 


SERVILIUS, CLAUDIUS, Cladius. 44 
« this ? Put yourſelf in my place, I defire you, and A. R. 550. 
« oive me an anſwer. Muſt we acquit them of what 2 ( 
« js of greateſt ' moment in the treaty ? That would 
certainly be a marvellous expedient to teach them 
« to deceive thoſe for the future who have — 17 
them. But you will fay, that if they obtain what 
« they demand, they will never forget ſo great à be- 
« nefit. Of this we may judge from their ſtill re- 
« cent behaviour. Whar they aſked with humble 
« ſupplications they obtained; and, however, on the 
„ ſlighteſt hopes your return made them conceive, 
« they were the firſt to treat us as enemies. If to the 
« conditions, which have been repeated to you, fome 
« other ſtill more rigorous one ſhould be added, in 
that caſe our treaty might again have been carried 
before the Roman People; but as you, on the 
«* contrary, retrench from thoſe which have been 
agreed on before, there is no farther report to be 
* made of it. If then you aſk me in my turn upon 
« what I conclude, it is in one word, that you either 
& muſt ſurrender yourſelf and country at diſcretion, 
or a battle muſt decide in your favour.” | 


derten of HANNIBAL from Livy, XXX. 30. 


“ Since it is the decree of the fates, that after 
having been the firſt cauſe of the preſent war, and 
„having had victory fo often in my hand, I ſhould 
be reduced to take the firſt ſteps for aſking a peace, 
Jam highly glad that J am to addreſs myſelf to 


0 * ſuch a General as you. You have ſignalized your- 
ch * {lf by many famous exploits ; but it will not be 
th the leaſt glorious circumſtance of your life, that 
e. Hannibal, to whom the gods have ſo often granted 
at victory over Roman Generals, hath been obliged 
.“ to give place to you; and that you have terminated 
m. a war that has been memorable by the defeats of 
erg you, before it was fo by thoſe of us. And what 
TC- 


may be conſidered as a kind of caprice and ſport of 
fortune is, that your father was the firſt of the 
5 Roman 
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2 = Roman Generals that I met in arms, and that I am 


Leiche noiſe of the arms and camp of the Romans. 


* coſt. But let us leave the paſt, which may be 


« now come without arms to meet his ſon, in order 
« aſk peace of him. TO 

« It.were to be wiſhed, that the gods had inſpired 
< our forefathers with a ſpirit of moderation and 


<< peace; and that you had confined yourſelves within 


< the bounds of Italy, and we within thoſe of Africa. 
c For indeed Sicily and Sardinia, of which fortune 
„ made you maſters, are but ſmall amends for the 
« many / conſiderable fleets, numerous armies, and 
« great Captains, which thoſe two provinces have 


< blamed, but cannot be altered. Our ſucceſſes have 
< been equal hitherto; and by attacking each other 
in our ſeveral countries, we have expoſed ourſelves 
4 to periſh in our own. Rome has ſeen the Cartha- 
« ginian armies encamped at her gates, and at, the 
foot of her walls; and we now hear at Carthage 


« We now treat of peace at the time when you are 
ce at the height of ſucceſs, that is, at a conjuncture 
&« which is now as contrary to us as it is favourable to 
« you. You and I, who treat of it, are certainly th: 
<« perſons who have moſt intereſt that it ſhould be 
« ſpeedily terminated, and moſt authority not to be 
« diſchimed by our Commonwealths. In order ta 
« conclude it, we want only a diſpoſition of mind 
« not deſirous to retard it. As to me, who return ir 
* an advanced age into my country, after having leit 
eit almoſt in my infancy, during ſo great a lengti 
<« of time, I have learnt, from the different ſucceſſes 
„ have had, to confide more in reaſon and prudenct 
<« than in chance and fortune. I am afraid that yo 
% have not the ſame ſentiments, and that your yout 
« and the good fortune that has hitherto always at 
« tended you, inſpire you with lofty thoughts, thi 
« are averſe to peace and moderation. Adverlit) 

% ſeldom affects the minds of thoſe who have neve 
« been unfortunate. You are at this time what I w. 


« formerly at Thraſymenus and Cann. IM ha 
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« ſcarce learnt to obey, when the command of ar- A. R. 


„mies was confided to you; and, ſince then, you 
have ſucceeded beyond your hopes in all the enter- 
prizes you have formed, however bold they were. 
« The very calamities of your family you have made 
« conduce to your glory; you have avenged the 
« deaths of your father and uncle, and given the 
« whole univerſe a ſhining proof of your valour and 
« piety. After having driven four Carthaginian ar- 
« mies out of Spain, you have recovered thoſe pro- 


qe 


0 


* 


* 


« yinces, which the Romans had loſt juſt: before. 


« You have been made Conſul ; and in conjunctures 
« wherein all the other Generals had not cour 

« enough to defend Italy, you have been fo bold to 
« come to Africa; where you no ſooner arrived, but 


oe Xx 


« after having ſucceſſively defeated two armies, after. 


« having burnt and taken two camps at the ſame in- 
« ſtant, after having taken Syphax, the moſt power- 


Ant. 
203. 


ful King of the whole country, and reduced a great 


number of cities, as well of his dominions as ours, 


« into ſubjection; you at length have forced me 
« from Italy, of which I had been ſixteen years in 
% poſſeſſion. | | 

« You * therefore may be more allured by the 
« charms of victory than the ſweets of peace. I 
know the character of the Romans: you are more 
affected with the glorious than the ſolid. And, as 
to myſelf, in happier times I was ſoothed with the 
« ſame illuſions, If the gods with good fortune gave 
us alfo right reaſon and underſtanding, we ſhould 


« think of what might 3 hereafter, as well as 
« what has happened heretofore. Not to propoſe 


« the example of ſo many other Captains, mine alone 
« may teach you the various revolutions of fortune : 


« Me, whom you ſaw, not long ſince, encamped be- 


® Poteſt victoriam malle, quam pacem, animus. Novi vobis ſpi- 

titus magis magnos, quam utiles. Et mihi talis aliquando fortuna at- 
fulſit. God ſi in ſecundis rebus bonam quoque mentem darent dii, 

non ea ſoſum quæ eveniſſent, ſed etiam ea quæ evenire poſſunt, repu- 

taremus. ; : Wan 
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tween Rome and the Anio, upon the point of 
ſcaling the walls of that city. You ſee me now, 


after having loſt two illuſtrious brothers, trembling 
for Carthage, already almoſt beſieged, and reduced 


to deſire you to ſpare my country the alarms which 
I have-given ours. bg 
« The more fortune ſmiles upon us, the leſs we 
ought to truſt her. Now when you are proſperous 


in every thing, and our condition is doubrful, peace 


CC. 


will be glorious to you who give it; whereas to us 
who aſk it, it will be more neceſſary than honour- 
able. A certain peace is better than a dubjous 


victory. The firſt depends on you, the other is in 


the power of the gods. Do not expoſe yourſelf to 
loſe in one moment what you have been ſo many 
years acquiring. When you reflect upon your 
ſtrength, conſider alſo the inconſtancy of fortune, 
and the uncertainty of battle. There will be arms 
and men on both ſides. In war, eſpecially, events 
leaſt anſwer the hopes with which men flatter them- 
ſelves. Victory, ſuppoſing it declares for you, will 
not add ſo much to the advantages that peace ſe- 
cures you, as bad ſucceſs will diminiſh them. A 
ſingle moment may deprive you both of all your 
paſt acquiſitions and all you may hope-for the fu- 
ture. In making peace, Scipio, it is you who de- 
cide your own fate : in fighting, the gods will diſ- 
poſe of it. Regulus had been, in the very country 
where we now are, one of the moſt glorious exam- 
ples of valour and good fortune, if, after having 
overcome our fathers, he had granted them peace. 
But, by ſuffering himſelf to be dazzled by proſpe- 
rity, and not having made a moderate uſe of his 
good fortune, his fall was the more deplorable, as 
it was from the exalted height to which fortune had 
raiſed him. | 
« know that it is for him who gives peace to pre- 
ſcribe the conditions: but perhaps we are not un- 
worthy of determining the -puniſhment we deſerve 
to undergo ourſelves. We conſent that you remain 
8 « maſters 


ww . 999 „ my 
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« maſters of all the countries which have given occa- 
« ſian for the war: Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and a1 
« the iſlands between Africa and Italy. Confined 
« within the narrow bounds of Africa, we ſhall ſee, 
« ſince it is the will of the gods, the Romans extend 


their ſway, both by ſea cl land, over many wo 


« reign nations. 

* agree, that in effect of the little Gaining that 
has been ſhewn during the truce, and of the ſteps 
« which have been taken for obtaining. e, the 
„faith of the Carthaginians may be ſuſpected by 

« you, But the obſervation of a treaty Prom. ane much 
« upon the authority of thoſe that have concluded it. 
« ] am informed, that what principally induced your 
« Senators to refuſe i it us, was the want of dignity in 
« the Ambaſſadors who were ſent to negotiate it, At 


« preſent it is Hannibal who aſks it, becauſe he be- 


« lieves it advantageous : and the lame advantages 
« which induce him to aſk it, will alſo induce him to 


* 


keep it. And as I have ſo acted as to give none 


« occaſion to complain of the conſequences of a war 
„of which I was author, till the gods themſelves 


«& ſeemed to envy my glory; 1 ſhall alſo ſpare no 


«* pains that none may have cauſe to complain of : a 
peace obtained by me.“ 


SCIPIO's anſwer, alſo taken from Livy, XXX. gr. 


« I well knew Hannibal, that it was the hopes of 
N Jour return that induced the Carthaginians to break 
che truce, which had lately been made; and to re- 
* nounce the peace, which ſeemed upon the point of 
5 being concluded. And you do not depart from 
* this yourſelf, when you retrench from the condi- 
* tions all that was at firſt granted, and leave us 
© only what was long before in our poſſeſſion. For 
* the reſt, as you have made your country ſenſible 
* of the load you have taken off their ſhoulders, it is 
Ins part to prevent the advantages they ceded to 
us by the intended treaty, as they are now Wome. 
(e ſe 
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A. R. $50. fed, from being the reward of their perfidy. Your 
Ant. . « Carthaginians 40 not deſerve that 00 745 eanditi- 
& ons ſhould be granted them; and they expect that 
ce their fraud ſhould turn to their benefit. It was not 
ce the deſire of poſſeſſing Sicily that induced our fa- 
« thers to carry their arms thither; nor to conquer 
: “ Spain that they went to that country. It was, on 
Y < one ſide, the preſſing danger of the Mamertines, 
« Our allies; and on the other, the cruel ruin of Sa- 
% guntum, that juſtly and equitably armed us. You 
“ yourſelf confeſs that you were the aggreſſors, and 
c the gods have clearly atteſted it, in granting thoſe, 
* who had right on their ſide, the advantage in the 
<« firſt war; as they again both do and will grant it 
« in this. 22 5 
« As for me, I neither forget human frailty, nor 
<« the inconſtancy of fortune; and I know that our 
« deſigns are liable to a thouſand miſcarriages. And 
e] further admit, that if you had voluntarily quitted 
c Italy before I came to Africa, and had come to aſk 
% me to make peace, in that caſe I ſhould not have 
been able to reject your propoſals, without giving 
ce you room to accuſe me of haughtineſs and violence. 
« But as it is againſt your will, and after a long re- 


e ſiſtance, that I have forced you to quit your prey, . 


| e and to return to Africa; ſuffer me to tell you, that ugh 
I am not bound by any good reaſon to comply with ef the 
% your deſire. Therefore, in caſe ſome new article but b 
be added to the firſt conditions (you know them) rave 
« by way of reparation for our ſhips taken with their dere 
« lading, and for the inſult committed upon our ine in 
« Ambaſſadors during the truce, I ſhall conſult my He | 
council of war upon it. But if thoſe firſt conditi 3 
Dons ſeem too hard, prepare for the war, as pod n, 
e cannot ſuffer the terms of peace.” med 
After theſe ſpeeches, the two Generals returned tc _ 
the detachments they had left at a diſtance ; and de bens 
clared, that the interview having been ineffectual, throug 


was abſolutely neceſſary to come to blows. = tho © 
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As ſoon as they arrived in their camps, „they or- A. R. 550 
dered their ſoldiers to prepare their arms and courage _ "of 
for a battle, which was upon the point of deciding Liv. xxx. 
the fate of both People by an irretrievable victory. 33: , 
That before the end of the next day it would be 676. 
known, whether Rome or Carthage ſhould” give the 
aw, not only to Africa or Italy, but to the whole 
Univerſe, which would be the reward of this battle. 
That the danger which menaced the conquered was 
equal to the advantage that would attend the victors.“ 
And, accordingly, the Romans, if they were unſuc- 
ceſsful, had no means to eſcape from an unknown 
country of the enemy: and the Carthaginians, after 
having employed their ſole and laſt reſource in vain, 
could not fail of, being ruined if they were over- 
come. | 1 

The next day, the two greateſt Generals of the 
wo moſt potent people of the world, and the two 
moſt warlike armies that ever were, advanced into the 
open field to an action, which on both ſides was to 
crown the glory they had already acquired by ſo many 
exploits, or to obliterate it for ever. 155 

Scipio drew up his troops in the following man- Polyb. xv. - 
der. He poſted the Haſtati in the front line, leaving 57: 
ntervals between the cohorts: in the ſecond he placed 3a. a2 
the Principes, with their cohorts not behind the ſpaces App. 228. 
of the firſt line, as was the cuſtom of the Romans, 
but behind the cohorts of that front line, in order to 
leave openings for the elephants of the enemy, which 
were very numerous. The Triarii formed the third 
ine in the ſame order, and ſerved as a corfs de reſerve. 
He placed Lælius on the left wing with the Italian 
cavalry, and Maſiniſſa on the right with his Numidi- 
ans. In the ſpaces of the front line he placed light- 
med ſoldiers, and ordered them to begin the battle, 
n ſuch a manner, that if they could not ſuſtain the 
charge of the elephants, they ſhould retire, ſuch of 
them as were moſt ſpeedy, behind the whole army 
through the ſpaces that divided it in right lines; and 
thoſe who ſhould find themſelves too much preſſed, 

through 
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- Polyb. xv. As to Hannibal, in order to give the enemy more 
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A.R. $50. through the ſpaces between the lines on the right anq 


8... 


upon them on all ſides. 


above a“ fadium from the ſecond: line. He placed Wt: 
the Numidian cavalry upon the left wing, and the 
Carthaginian upon the right, e 


Such was the order of battle of the two armies. 15 
could have wiſhed that Poly bius, or Livy, had told us e 
the exact number of the troops on both ſides, Appian Afri 
gives Hannibal in all fifty thouſand men, and four- Wa 
{core elephants ; and Scipio about twenty-three thou- Wi: 
ſand foot, and fifteen hundred Roman and Italian 4 

a 


PFolyb. XV. 


(93, 699. 


3 Liv. XXX. 


22, 33. 
App. 23. 


— 


horſe, without including Maſiniſſa's very numerous 
cavalry, and fifteen hundred horſe of another Numi- 
dian Prince. 3 5 fee 

Before the battle began, the Generals on both ſides le a; 
took care to animate their troops. Hannibal, beſſdes 
enumerating the victories he had gained over the Ro- ¶ umi 
mans, the Generals he had killed, the armies he had he, 
cut to pieces, uſed different motives for exhorting an 
army to fight well, compoſed of nations that differed 
from each other in their language, cuſtoms, laws, 


* Livy only fays, that Hannibal leſt a ſmall diſtance between theſe put t! 
two lines: modico inde intervallo relicto.“ He adds, that moſt of 
theſe Italian ſoldiers had followed Hannibal rather through neceſlity 
than inclination: and in the ſequel he ſays, that he placed them in 
the rear, and at ſome diftance, becauſe he did not know whether he 
was to conſider them as friends or enemies: © Italicos intervallo ' Cel 
% quoque diremptcs, incertos focii an hoftes eflent.” Polybius lays Mb. 
nothing of all this. | 
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n making war. * He promiſed the auxiliary troops, 
beſides their uſual pay, great rewards out of the ſpoils . 
of the enemy. He ſharpened the hatred which the 
Gauls 3 had for the Roman He of- 
fred the 3 the fertile countries of Italy in- 
ſead of the barren mountains they inhabited. He, 
made the Moors and Numidians apprehend the tyran- 
ical ſway of Maſiniſſa. As to what regarded the 
(arthaginians, he repreſented to them, that they 
rere to defend the walls, of their country, their 
touſhold gods, their fathers and mothers, wives and 
children. That there was no medium: that they 
ere that day, either to loſe life and liberty by their 

&feat, or to acquire the empire of the univerſe by 
heir victory. He made uſe of interpreters, in order 
obe underſtood by the different nations. | 
Scipio, on his fide, put the Romans in mind of 
te victories they had gained in Spain, and lately in 
Africa. He inſiſted much upon the confeſſion: Han- 
bal had made, againſt his will, of his weakneſs, by 
king peace. He animadverted to them, that they 
re now upon the point of putting an end to the war 
ad their labours : that the ruin and ſpoils of Car- 
lage, and their return into their country, was 
oy in their own hands.” And * all this he faid with 


1abits, and arms, and who had not the ſame ret To 


le air and tone of a conqueror. | 
ides I Every thing being ready for the battle, and the Polyb. xv. 
Ro-MW'imidian cavalry on both ſides having long ſkir- 1 


made the trumpets ſound, and at the ſame time raiſed ** 
uch great cries, that the elephants, which advanced 
anſt the right of the Romans, turned back, and 


theſe ut the Moors and Numidians, that formed Hanni- 
a als left, into diſorder. Maſiniſſa ſeeing their con- 
cm i lon, eaſily put them entirely to the rout. The 
her he 
ryallo 


ale hæc corpare; vultuque ita læto, ut vieille jam crederes, 
ebat. 


Fo. I. reſt. 


1s ſays 


nſhed, Hannibal gave orders for the elephants to 4z—;;. 
move againſt the enemy. The Romans immediately 2. App: 1 
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430 SERVILIUS, CLAUDIUS, Confuls. 
AR. $50-reft of the elephants advanced between the two armies 
5 into the plain, and fell upon the Tight-armed Romans, 
of which they cruſhed a great number to death; not- 
withſtanding the continual ſhower of darts diſcharged 
upon them fro! all ſides. At length, being terrified, 
ſome of them ran through the ſpaces Scipio had pru- 
dently left; and others in their flight returned 
their own right wing, purſued by the Roman horſe, 
who with their ſpears Are them quite out of the 
field of battle. Lælius took this inſtant for charging 
the Carthaginian cavalry, who turned about and fled 
full ſpeed. He purſued them warmly, whilſt Mafi- 
nina did the fame on his Hide. 
The army of the Carthaginians was uncovered on 
the right, and left by its cavalry. The infantry the 
on both ſides advanced ſlowly and in good order, ex 
cept that which Hannibal had brought from Italy 
which formed the third line, and continued in its firſt 
poſt, When they were near each other, the Roman 
\ raiſing great cries according to their cuſtom, and 
ſtriking their fwords upon their ſhields, charged thi 
enemy with vigour. On the fide of the Carthagini 
ans, the body of foreign troops that formed the iron 
line alſo raiſed great cries, but confuſed and diſſonan 
from each other, becauſe they were all of different n: 
tions. As they could uſe neither ſwords nor javelins 
and they fought hand to hand, the ſtrangers at fir 
had ſome advantage over the Romans by their agilit 
and boldneſs, and wounded a great number. Ho! 
ever, the latter having the ſuperiority by their goo 
order and the nature of their arms, gained ground 
ſupported by the ſecond line, who followed, and. 
ceſſantly encouraged them to fight with valou 
whereas the ſtrangers being neither followed nor a 
ſiſted by the Carthaginians, whoſe inaction on ti 
contrary intimidated them, loſt courage, gave Wa 
and believing themſelves openly abandoned by the 
own troops, fell in retiring upon their ſecond I 
and attacked it in order to open themſelves a paſſag 
The latter found themſelves obliged to defend 1 
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lives courageoully ; ſo that the Carthaginians, attacked & R. S. 
by the ftrangers, contrary to their expectation, ſaw 1 
they had two enemies to fight, their own troops and 
the Romans. Quite out of their ſenſes, and in a 
manner tranſported with fury, they made a great 
laughter of both, and put the Haſtati into diſorder. 
Thoſe who commanded the Principes, that is, the 
ſecond line, having made their troops advance, rallied 
them without difficulty. The greateſt part of the 
ſtrangers and Carthaginians fell in this place, partly 
cut in pieces by one another, and partly by the Ro- 
mans. Hannibal would not ſuffer thoſe that fled to 
mingle with thoſe that remained, leſt full of terror as 
they were, and covered with wounds, they might in- 
duce diſorder amongſt thoſe who had received no blow * 
hitherto 3 he even ordered the front rank to preſent. 
their pikes, which obliged them to retire along the 
wings into the plain. © ©  _.. EY 

The ſpace between the two armies being then co- 
yered with blood, and with the dead and wounded,. 
Scipio was 1n perplexity enough : for he did not know 
how to make his troops move in good order over that 
confuſed heap of arms and dead bodies, ſtill bleeding, 
and lying upon each other. He ordered the wounded 
men to be carried behind the army ; the retreat to be 
ſounded for the Haſtati, who were purſuing the ene- 
my ; poſted them oppoſite to the centre of the enemy, 
in expectation of a new charge, and made the Prin- 
cipes and Triarii advance on both wings. 

When they were upon the ſame front with the 
Haſtati, a new battle began between the two armies. 
The infantry. alternately gave way, and returned to 
the charge with great courage and vigour. As num- 
ber, reſolution, and arms were equal on both ſides, 
and they fought with ſuch obſtinacy-that they fell in 
their poſts rather than give way, the fate of the battle 
was long doubtful, and it could not be conjectured 
which ſide would remain maſters of the field. Things 
being in this ſtate, Lælius and Maſiniſſa, after having 
purſued the enemy's cavalry a conſiderable time, re- | 
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A. R. 550. turned very opportunely for attacking the infantry in 
Ant.C, the rear. This laſt 45 decided 11 e A in 
great number of the Carthaginians were killed upon the the 
| Feld of battle, where they were ſurrounded on all ſides. Re 
Many of them having diſperſed in the plains round the 
about, were cut off by the Roman cavalry that occu- Wl tic! 
pied all the country. The Carthaginians left above bec 
twenty thouſand dead upon the ſpot, as well of their 
own citizens as allies. Almoſt as many. were-taken, 
with an hundred and thirty enſigns and ſtandards, and 
eleven elephants. The victors loſt only fifteen hun- 
dred men. Thus ended this great action, which very 
much contributed to render the Romans maſter of 

the world. 5 1 8 

* After the battle, Scipio cauſed the Carthaginians 
who had eſcaped to be purſued, plundered their camp, 
Liv. xxx. and then returned to his own. As to Hannibal, he 
35. retreated without loſing time, with a ſmall number of 


horſe, and eſcaped to Adrumettum, “ after having zinia 
tried both before and during the battle all poſſible enen 
means for obtaining the victory. He particularly WI beſic 
ſhewed ſingular addreſs and conſummate prudence in WW WO 
his order of battle, and in the diſpoſition of his troops. ng. 
And this praiſe he received from the mouth of Scipio Ml lad | 
himſelf, and of all experienced officer. of hi. 
Polyb. xv. Polybius affirms the ſame of him, and expreſſes if fance 
7022 himſelf as follows. Hannibal may be ſaid on this i tie fa 
occaſion to have done every thing that was poſſible, pon 
or could be expected from a General of fo great #tter | 
experience in the art of war, and of fo uſt af towey 
reputation for prudence, and valour. He firſt had hat : 
an interview with Scipio, to endeavour to terminate ſens © 
the war in his own perſon. This was not diſhonoyr-WW£® ab; 
ing his former exploits : it was diffiding in fortune, iimſe] 
and putting himſelf upon his guard againſt the un- ! th 
certainty and caprice of war. In the battle, he acted 1 

| | | | © al 

Omnia & in prælio, & ante aciem, priuſquam excederet pugna kave i 
expertus; & confeſſione etiam Scipionis, omniumque peritorum (term 
militiz, illam laudem adeptus, ſingulari arte aciem illa die inſtrus | 
ide. LIV. | Tr my 
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in ſuch a manner, that being to uſe the ſame arms as A. Lo 
the Romans, he could not have behaved better. The _ 
Roman order of battle is very hard to break. With _ 
them, the army in general, and every corps in par- 
ticular, fight on whatever ſide the enemy advances: 
becauſe they are ſo drawn up, that the cohorts neareſt 
the danger always face all together towards the fide 
neceſſary. Beſides which, their armour gives them 
abundance of confidence and boldneſs; the largeneſs 
of their ſhields, and the ſtrength of their ſwords, con- 
tributing very much to make them firm in battle, and 
hard to be defeated. Hannibal however uſed all poſ- 
ible means for overcoming all theſe obſtacles. He 
had drawn together a great number of elephants; and 
had placed them in the front of his army, to diſorder 
and break the battle of the Romans. By poſting the 
mercenary ſtrangers in the front line, and the Cartha- 
ginians behind them, his firſt view was to tire the 
enemy, and blunt their ſwords in effect of the ſlaughter. 
Beſides which, by placing the Carthaginians between 
two lines, he reduced them to the neceſſity of fight- 
ng, according to Homer's maxim. And laſtly, he Iliad. Lib. 
had placed at a certain diſtance the braveſt and firmeſt '- v 297. 

o his troops, in order that ſeeing the event at di- : 
tance, and being entirely freſh, they might, when 
the favourable moment ſhould arrive, fall with valour 
pon the enemy. If this hitherto invincible Hero, 
iter having done all that was poſſible in the cafe, was 
tlowever overcome, he is not to be reproached on 
that account. Fortune ſometimes oppoſes the de- 
hens of Great men; beſides it not ſeldom happens, that 
in able General is defeated by one more able than 
umſelf. 5 
thought it proper to repeat this reflection from 
folybius, upon the ability which Hannibal ſhewed in 
tte diſpoſition of his army at the battle of Zama. I 
kave it to perſons of more ſkill in the art of war to 
termine of this; for the thing has ſome difficulty: 
br my part, I only repeat the opinions of authors, 
tout pretending to vouch for them, — © 
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Hannibal returns to Carthage. Scipio prepares to lefg: ſent 


Carthage. Ambaſſadors from Carthage come to hin to Ml he 
aſk peace. Numidians defeated. Conditions of peace to 
propoſed by Scipio to the Carthaginians. Giſgo oppoſes flee 

it: Hannbal filences him. The fleet of Claudius Nero out 

meets with a great ſtorm. Scipio's victory declared at the 
Rome occaſians great jcy there. Diſpute concerning the FE 
diſtribution of the provinces. The Senate firſt gives Wl (has 
Philip's ambaſſadors audience, and then thoſe of Car- oliv 

thage. Peace granted to the Carthaginians. Priſoners ten 
' reſtored to the Carthaginians without ranſom. - The who 
Ambaſſadors return to Carthage. Five hundred fhips 8 had 
burnt out at fea. Deſerters puniſhed. Hannibal laughs The 
in the Senate whilſt the reſt cry. Scipio gives Maſiniſſa ſenti 
the kingdom of Syphax. Reflexion of Polybius up imp! 
the governments of Carthage and Rome at the time f 0 C 
the ſecond Punic war. Scipio returns to Rome, andi at 1 
receives the honour of a triumph. He is honoured wit himſ 
the firuame of Aſricanus. of C 
| | | . | occal 
A. R. g. L T Annibal, after the Joſs of the battle, had re U U 
_ tired, as I have ſaid, to Adrumettum. The H: 
Liv. xxx. Senate having ſent for him, he repaired to Carthage form 
35. in which he had not been during thirty-ſix years, fro was 
the time he quitted it very young. He owned, in th army 
full Senate, that he had been entirely defeated ; tha diatel 
the battle which had lately been fought abſolutehi gain 


terminated the war; and that Carthage had no longeſii tem 
any ſafety to hope, but by obtaining peace from th featec 


Romans. | : them 
lie. x. As to Scipio, he cauſed the ſpoils and plunder killed 
36. which were very conſiderable, to be carried on boar] bundr 

his ſhips, and at his return to the ſea-ſide he was in lixty-1 

formed there, that P. Lentulus was arrived at th the tu 

Roman camp near Utica with fifty large ſhips, an, Sci 

an hundred tranſports laden with all kinds of . prov and ir 
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ſons. * Believing that it was neceſſary not to give the A. R. 556, 
Carthaginians time to recover from their conſterna- 45. C 
tion, but to ſpread terror on all ſides at the ſame ; 
time, and in the midſt of the capital, after having 
{ent Lælius ro Rome to carry the news of his victory, | 
he ordered Cn. Octavius to march the legions by land 1 
to the gates of Carthage; and himſelf with his old | 
fleet, and that which Lentulus had lately brought, ſer 
out from his camp before Utica, and advanced to 
the port of Carthage. | „ 
He was not far from it, when he perceived a Car- 
thaginian galley, adorned with fillets and branches of 
olive, that came out to meet him. It had on board 
ten ambaſſadors, all principal perſons of the city, 
who, in conſequence of the advice which Hannibal 
had given the Senate, had been ſent to demand peace. 
They approached the poop of Scipio's ſhip, and pre- 
ſenting him the branches of olive as ſuppliants, they 
implored his mercy and clemency. He gave them 
no other anſwer, but that they might come to him 
at Tunis, where he was going to incamp. As to 
himſelf, after having curiouſly examined the ſituation 
of Carthage, leſs to make any uſe of it in the preſent 
occaſion, than to humble his enemies, he went back 
to Utica, whither he alſo made Octavius return. 
Having ſet out from thence for Tunis, he was in- 
formed on his way, that Vermina, the ſon of. Syphax, 
was coming to the aid of the Carthaginians with an 
amy conſiſting of more horſe than foot. He inime- 
diately ſent part of his legions, with all his cavalry, 
againſt thoſe Numidiams. This detachment attacked 
them the firſt day of the Saturnalia, and entirely de- 
feated them. The Roman horſe having ſurrounded 
them on all ſides, cut off even the way for flight, 
Wl killed fifteen thouſand upon the ſpot, took twelve | 
WM hundred, with fifteen hundred Numidian horſe, and | 
n [ixty-two enſigns. Vermina eſcaped in the midſt of | 
hl the tumult, with a ſmall number of his followers. | 
nd Scipio, in the mean time, was arrived at Tunis, Liv. xxx. 
ind incamped in the ſame poſt he had occupied be- Pei, b. xv. 
19 | G 2 4 fore, 795, | 
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A. R. 550. fore. Though they appeared before him in a more 


— humbled and mournful condition than before, as their 


preſent condition required, he however expreſſed leſs 
compaſſion for them, not having yet forgot their per. 
fidy. He aſſembled his council. At firſt, all who 
compoſed it, through juſt indignation, were for the 
ruin of Carthage. But afterwards, reflecting upon 
the importance of ſuch a deſign, and the length of 
time that the ſiege of ſo great and well fortified a 
city would take up; and Scipio himſelf fearing, that 
a ſucceſſor might come to deprive him, at a ſmall 
expence of ſervice, of the honour of terminating a 
war which had coſt him fo many fatigues and dangers, 

the whole council inclined to peace. Mi 
The next day he ordered the ambaſſadors to attend; 
and after having reproached them with their breach 
of faith and perfidy in the ſharpeſt terms, and ex- 
horted them to confeſs at length, after ſo many de- 
feats, which ought to be uſeful leſſons for them, that 
there were gods who avenged the infraction of treaties, 
and the violation of oaths, he declared to them the 
conditions upon which he conſented to grant them 
peace. That they ſhould retain their laws and 
liberty. That they ſhould poſſeſs in Africa the ſame 
cities and extent of country as they had before the 
war. That from henceforth no hoſtilities ſhould be 
committed. That they ſhould give up to the Romans 
all priſoners and deſerters. That they ſhould deliver 
up all their great ſhips, except ten galleys, and all 
the managed elephants they had, and ſhould tame no 
more for the future. That they ſhould not make 
war either in Africa, or elſewhere, without the conſent 
of the Roman People. That they ſhould reſtore to 
Maſiniſſa the houſes, lands, cities, and other eſtates, 
which had belonged to him or his anceſtors through- 
out all the extent of his country, that ſhould be aſ- 
figned them. That they ſhould ſupply the Roman 
army with proviſions for three months; that they 
ſhould furniſh their pay till their deputies returned 
from Rome, That in fifty years they ſhould Pay the 
omans 


SERVILIUS, CLAUDIUS, Conſuls. „ 
Romans“ ten thouſand talents of ſilver, divided into A. R. 
equal payments; that is, to hundred talents every _ 
year. That, for ſecurity of their faith, they ſhould 125 
give an hundred hoſtages, which the Conſul ſhould 
chooſe out of the youth from fourteen to thirty years 
of age. That the truce they aſked ſhould be granted 
them, on condition that the barks they had ſurprized 
during the firſt truce ſhould be reſtored to the Romans, 
with all that was in them when taken. That, with- 
out this reſtitution, they muſt not expect either truce 
or pee 5 EL 

The ambaſſadors having received this anſwer, ſet polyb. xv. 
out directly for Carthage, and reported it to the Senate 206. | 
and People. Whilſt they were ſpeaking in the aſ- „l. 
ſembly of the People, Giſgo, a Carthaginian Senator, 
having began a diſcourſe to diſſuade his fellow-citizens. 
from accepting theſe conditions, which appeared too 
hard, and being hearkened to by a multitude equally 
incapable of making war, or of bearing peace, Han- 
nibal, inraged that ſuch diſcourſes ſhould be held, 
and attention had to them, in the like conjunctures, 
took Giſgo by the arm, and made him come down 
from the tribunal, roughly enough. So violent a 
proceeding, and ſo repugnant to the taſte of a free 
city, as Carthage was, occaſioned an univerſal mur- 
mur. Hannibal was concerned at it, and immediately 
excuſed himſelf: Having left this city at nine years 
„of age,” ſaid he, and not having returned till 
after an abſence of ſix and thirty years; I have had 
time to learn the trade of war, and flatter myſelf 
that I have ſucceeded tolerably in doing ſo. As 
to your laws and cuſtoms, you ought not to be 
«* ſurprized that I am ignorant of them; and it is 
* from you that I deſire to learn them.” This kind 
of ſatisfaction having appeaſed the People, and ſtopt 
the murmur, he continued as follows: < It was my 
* zeal for the good of the public, that made me 


* Ten thouſand Attick talents amounted to about fifteen thouſand 
pounds, Theſe, which were Euboick talents, were ſomething leſs. 
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SERVILIUS, CLAUDIUS, Confuls: 
« commit the fault that offends you. For I cannot 
recover my aſtoniſhment, on ſeeing that a Cartha. 
ginian, who knows all that has paſſed on our ſide 
“ in reſpec to the Roman People, and alſo that in 
c effect of their laſt victory they are become abſolute 


La) 
- 


* 


„ maſters of our fate, ſhould not thank the gods, 


<« that they treat us ſo favourable.” He then went on 
to ſhew particularly, of what importance the union 
of the Senate was, and of not giving room, by di. 
vided * opinions for carrying an affair of that na- 
ture before the People.” 1 WO 
This advice ſeemed very wiſe, and intirely for the 
intereſt of the Commonwealth in the deplorable ex- 
tremities and dangers to which it was now expoſed, 
It was unanimouſly reſolved, in conſequence, ro ac- 
cept the peace upon the conditions propoſed ; and the 
Senate immediately nominated ambaſſadors to con- 
clude it. pits „ 
What embarraſſed them moſt, was the previous 
reſtitution demanded by the Romans; for they had 
only the veſſels which had been taken in their keep- 
ing, and it was not eaſy to find the effects, thoſe who 
had appropriated them to themſelves induſtriouſly 


_ concealing them. It was concluded that they ſhould 


begin by reſtoring the ſhips; that the crews ſhould 
be found and ſet at liberty; that as to the other ef- 
fects, the value Scipio ſhould think proper to ſet 
upon them, ſhould be paid. TE 

When the deputies were returned to Scipio, the 

uzſtors had orders to fix from their accounts the 
price of all that had belonged to the Commonwealth 
on board of thoſe ſhips, and private perſons to declare 
the value of their effects; and for the whole the Car- 
thaginians were made to pay down twenty-five thou- 
ſand pounds of ſilver in weight. When this was 
done, a truce for three months was granted them, 
upon condition that, as long as it ſubſiſted, they 


+ When opinions were divided in the Senate, the deciſion of the 
affair in queſtion devolved to the People; but only in that caſe. 


ſhould 


* 


* 
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SER VIII Us, CLAUDIUS, Conſuls. 


and if any ſhould come to them from any nation 


whatſoever, that they ſhould not diſmiſs them, till 


they had firſt informed the Roman General, both from 
what powers they were ſent, and what demands they 
were inſtructed to make. Scipio made L. Veturius 
Philo, M. Marcius Ralla, and L. Scipio his brother, 
ſet out for Rome with the Carthaginian deputies. 


The convoys that came about this time from Sicily 


and Sardinia, made the price of proviſions ſo low, 
that the merchants let the captains of the galleys have 
their corn for the freight. . 


| 459 
ſhould ſend no ambaſſadors to any part except Rome; A. R. 3 


2024 


Rome had taken the alarm on the firſt rumour of Liv. xxx. 
the breaking up of the negotiations with the Cartha- 38, 39. 


ginians, and the renewing of the war; and Tib. 
Claudius Nero, one of the Conſuls, was ordered to 


go with his fleet immediately to Sicily, and from 


thence to Africa; and his collegue, M. Servilius, to 
remain near Rome, till it ſhould be exactly known in 
what condition affairs were in Africa. The Conſul 
Claudius acted with abundance of ſlowneſs in the 
preparations and departure of the fleet, in diſguſt for 
the Senate's having made Scipio, preferably to him- 
ſelf, maſter of the conditions on which the peace was 


to be concluded. Having at length ſet fail, he met 


with a violent ſtorm, which wrecked ſeveral of his 
ſhips, and did the reſt great damage. Winter over- 
taking him at Carali's (zow Cagliari) in Sardinia, where 
he was employed in refitting them, and the time of 
his magiſtracy being elapſed, he was reduced to the 
condition of a private perſon, and brought back his 
fleet without glory to the Tiber. 


. — 
- 


The deputies whom Scipio had ſent from Africa to Liv. xxx. 


Rome, being arrived, with thoſe of the Carthaginians, 40. 


the Senate aſſembled in the temple of Bellona. L. 
Veturius Philo then gave an account, to the exceeding 
ſatisfaction of the whole Aſſembly, in what manner 
the Carthaginians had loſt a battle near their capital, 
that left them no reſource, and which finally termin- 
ated a war, that had occaſioned ſo many calamities, 

in 
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460 CoRNELIUS, ALIUS, Conſuls. 
A.R.550-in favour of the Romans. T hough the advantage 
. gained over Vermina, the ſon of Syphax, was but a 
{light increaſe of good fortune, he did not omit to 
mention it. He was then ordered to aſcend the tri: 
bunal of harangues, and to impart ſuch grateful 
news to the People. The citizens oy themſelves 
up to the exceſs of their joy; and, after having con- 
gratulated each other upon ſuch great ſucceſs, dif. 
perſed into all the temples to thank the gods for it, 
according to a decree for public thankſgivings during 
three days. | | Bo 
The Deputies from the Carthaginians, and thoſe 
from king Philip, for ſome from that prince were 
come to Rome, having demanded audience of the 
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Senate, they were anſwered, that the new Conſuls N rhat 1 
ſhould give it them. | | Neace 
. : the pet 
A. R. 55 11. Cx. Cornxrivs LENTULUS. © hould 
paved C. P. ELIus Pxrus. amy t 
Liv. xxx. Before the provinces of the Conſuls were fixed, the ot 
4. ambaſſadors of Macedonia, and thoſe of Carthage, WM: co: 
had audience, and it was foreſeen, that the war being lead o 
terminated on one ſide, was on the point of beginning WM All 
on another. The Conſul Lentulus was infinitely ar- nd eq 
dent to have Africa for his province. He 'rightly or the 
judged, that if the war continued the victory would Bi: 1, e 

coſt him little ; and that, in caſe of peace, it would gory 
be highly for his glory to have put an end, during his Mrhich 
Conſulſhip, to ſo important a war. Accordingly, he Me juſtic 
deſired that no affair ſhould be brought on, till the WM: had 
command in Africa was previouſly given to him; for ¶ded m 
his collegue did not aſpire at it in the leaſt, being Mu ate; 
a perſon of reaſon and moderation: beſides which, he ¶s it co 
conceived it no leſs vain than unjuſt to diſpute that worthy 
honour with Scipio. vth ſhe 


The Tribunes of the People, Q. Minucius Ther- 
mus and Manius Acilius Glabrio, repreſented, © That WF du 
Cn. Cornelius was making an attempt in which Tib. 


Claudius had already miſcarried the year before . 
| | when 


Mum eſſe 


CORNELIUS, ZLIUS, Conſuls. 
when the Senate had referred the Conſul's demand A. R. 51. 


to the People's determination, the whole thirty-five 


tribes had given Scipio the preference.” The affair 


having been debated with abundance of warmth, both 


in the Senate, and before the people, the deciſion of 


it was referred to the Senate. The Senators accord- 
ngly, after having taken an oath, as had been agreed 
on, decreed that one of the Conſuls, according as 
they ſhould agree between themſelves, ſhould remain 
n Italy, whilſt the other ſhould command a fleet of 
fifty ſail. That he to whom the fleet ſhould fall by 
bt, ſhould go to Sicily, and from thence to Africa, if 
peace were not concluded with the Carthaginians. 
That in that caſe, the Conſul ſhould act by ſea, and 
Scipio by land, with the ſame authority as before. 


That if the Carthaginians accepted the conditions of 


5 peace propoſed to them, the Tribunes ſhould make 


be people determine, whether the Conſul, or Scipio, 


bould make the peace, and bring back the victorious 
my to Italy, if that ſhould be deemed proper. That 
If that honour ſhould be conferred upon Scipio, the 
Wl Conſul ſhould not go from Sicily to Africa. P. Scipio 
Jas continued in the command of the armies, at the 


bead of which he then was in Africa. 


All theſe reſolutions of the Senate, full of wiſdom 
nd equity, were a good leſſon, and a tacit reprimand, 
br the Conſul Lentulus, which his mean jealouſy had 
uſtly drawn upon him. Through a blind defire of 
glory, he was for depriving Scipio of an honour, 
mich it was evident the people allotted to him out 
juſtice and gratitude, for all the labours and dangers 


e had undergone in this war. Lentulus's collegue 


ed much more wiſely ; who perceived, * that ſuch 
a attempt was contrary both to equity and prudence, 


"Ms it could not ſucceed. Jealouſy, a baſe vice, un- 


Worthy of a man of honour, deſerves to be covered 
nth ſhame, and expoſed to. univerſal contempt. 


Qui gloriæ ejus certamen cum Scipione, præterquam quod ini- 
um eſſet, etiam impar futurum cernebat. Liv. _ 


After 
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462 CORNELIUS, ELIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 351 After the Senate had fixed all that related to the 
1 provinces, as well of the Conſuls as of the other Ge- 
Liv. xxx. nerals, their next care was to give audience to the 
1 85 ambaſſadors of Philip, and thoſe of the Cartha- 
ginians. e e ay 
Thoſe of Philip were introduced firſt to the Senate. 
Their diſcourſe conſiſted of three heads. They began 
by vindicating their maſter, in reſpect to the hoſtilities 
the ambaſſadors, ſent from Rome to that prince, had 
accuſed him of having committed againſt the allies of 
the Commonwealth. In the ſecond place, they them- 
ſelves complained of the allies of the Roman people; 
but much more ſharply of M. Aurelius, one of the 
three ambaſſadors that had been ſent to him : for they 
reproached him, that, without regard to his cha- 
racer, he had continued in Greece to raiſe ſoldiers 
there ; that he had made war againſt him contrary to 
the treaty, and that he had often come to blows with 
his lieutenants. And laſtly, they demanded that 
Sopater, with the Macedonian ſoldiers he had) com- 
manded, and who being in the army and pay of Han- 
nibal, had been made priſoners by the Romans, 
ſhould be reſtored to Philip. {6 
M. Furius, whom Aurelius had ſent expreſsly from 
Macedonia to defend him, replied to theſe accuſa- 


tions; „that Aurelius had been left in the country, | 
to prevent the allies of the Commonwealth, perpetu- | 


ally harraſſed by Philip, from being reduced at length 
to go over to him. That for the reſt, he had not 
quitted the lands of the allies, and that he had con- 


fined himſelf to preventing the king's troops from 


making incurſions into them with impunity. That 
Sopater, one of the principal perſons. of the Mace- 


donian court, and even the king's relation, had been 


| ſent to Africa with four thouſand men, and money, 
to the aid of Hannibal and the Carthaginians.” | | 

After Furius had done ſpeaking, the Macedonians 

were aſked what they had to reply; and as their 


anſwers ſeemed not a little confuſed, they were ſtopt 


ſhor (, 


CORNELIUS, ELIUs, Conſuls. 2 
ſhort,” and the Senate declared: That it was 
to ſee that the King deſired war; and that, if he 
not change his conduct, he would ſoon have what he 
ſought. "That he had doubly violated the treaty : 
firſt, in diſtrefling the allies of the Roman People. 
and making his troops ravage their country; and 
next, by ſending aids of men and money to the ene- 
mies of the Commonwealth. That Scipio had done 
nothing of which he could reaſonabl cola: when 
he put Holdiers into irons, and was" them as enemies, 
whom he had taken in the act of fighting againſt the 
Roman People. That, as to what regarded Aure- 
lius, the Senate and People highly approved him for 
having aſſiſted the allies of the Commonwealth in 
arms, as the faith of a treaty did not ſuffice to protect . 
them againſt the violence of Philip.” 

The Macedonians having been diſmiſſed with ſo 
menacing an anſwer, the Carthaginians were called in. 
As ſoon as their advanced age was obferved, and that 
they were the principal perſons of Carthage, both by 
their birth and employments, it was believed, that oh 
Carthaginians really intended peace. The moſt con- 

ſiderable of them was Aſdrubal, firnamed Hædus, a 

grave Senator, who had always recommended peace 
bo his fellow citizens, and on all occaſions had ſtrongly 

ö declared againſt the Barcinian faction. This autho- 

: rized him the more to impute the crime of this war 

; to the avidity of a ſmall number of particulars, and 
bv acquit the public council of Carthage of it. He 
: made a very good ſpeech, in which he excufed the. 
"WH Carthaginians in reſpect to ſome points, and con- 

: demned them for others, to avoid giving offence by 

= ſhameleſsly denying facts evidently true; and he con- 

"WH cluded with exhorting the Senate to make a moderate 

9 ue of their advantages. He informed them, That 
if the Carthaginians had followed his and Hanno's 
counſels, they might have dictated the conditions of 
peace themſelves ; whereas they were now reduced to 

| accept of ſuch as ſhould be impoſed upon png 

: That 
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CORNELIUS, ZLIUS, Conſuls. 


1. That * the gods ſeldom beſtowed on men, at the ſame. 
at. © time, good fortune and right reaſon, That What 
rendered the Roman People invincible was, their 
knowing in 5 how to make uſe of prudence, 


and to hearken to the dictates of reaſon. That for 


the reſt, it would be amazing for them to act other- 
wiſe. That thoſe to whom good ſucceſſes were new, 


on ſuch occaſions not being maſters of themſelves, 
give themſelves up to immoderate and inſolent joy, 


becauſe they are not accuſtomed to them: but that 


the Romans were ſo habituated to conquering, that 
they were become almoſt inſenſible to the pleaſure of 


victory; and that they owed the increaſe of their do- 


minions much more to the clemency with which they 
uſed the vanquiſhed, than to their victories them- 
ſelves.” The other Ambaſſadors ſpoke a tone more 
humble, and more Nr to move compaſſion. 
They deplored the fate of their country, obſerving 
from what a high degree of power and greatneſs it had 
fallen into an abyſs of miſery. That the Carthagi- 
nians, after having carried their conqueſts ſo far, re- 
tained only the walls of Carthage. | 
within them, they had no longer any thing, either by 
ſea or land, that obeyed them, And that they re- 
rained their city itſelf, and their houſhold gods, only, 
as the Roman People ſhould vouchſafe not to carry 
their rigour to the laſt extremities.” The Senators 
ſeemed to be touched with compaſſion, when one of 
them, incenſed by the perfidy of which the Cartha- 
ginians had given a quite recent inſtance, “ aſked 
the Ambaſſadors, by what gods they would ſwear to 
obſerve the treaty of peace, after having deceived 
thoſe who had been witneſſes of their firſt oath!“. 


* Rard ſimul hominibus bonam fortunam bonamque mentem dan. 
Populum Romanum eo invictum eſſe, qued in ſecundis rebus ſapere 


& conſulere meminerit. Et hercle mirandum fuiſſe, ſi aliter facerent. 


Ex inſolentia, quibus nova bona fortuna ſit, impotentes lætitiæ inſa- 
nire. Populo Romano uſitata, ac prope jam obſoleta ex victoria 
gaudia eſſe, ac plus bent parcendo victis, quàm vincendo, imperium 
auxiſſe. Liv. 5 : 6 
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CORNELIUS, A#LIUS, Conſuls. 


« ſeverely puniſhed their former perjuries.“ 


of this Aſdrubal Hædus, but addreſſes it to Scipio. 25 
He alſo repeats that of the Conſul Cn. Lentulus 1 in 
the Senate. 


But the Conſul Lentulus, who had the command of 43. 
the fleet, opened the decree, which they were upon 
the point of . paſſing in that diſpoſition. Upon this 
he Tribunes Man. Acilius and Q. Minucius aſked 
the People aſſembled, Whether it was their will 
that a peace ſhould be made with the Carthaginians, 
md by whom . they deſired it ſhould be made; and 
mether the army ſhould be brought back from 
Africa?“ All hs Tribes. declared for peace, and 
charged Scipio with the. care of concluding it, and of 
ding back the troops into Italy. In conſequence 
a this reſolution of the People, the Senate decreed, 

tat Scipio, with a council of ten commiſſioners, 
hould make peace with the Carthaginians on ſuch 
conditions as he ſhould judge proper. 

The Ambaſſadors of Carthage, after ks the 
nate, demanded their permiſſion to enter the city, 
nd to confer with their fellow-citizens confined in 
the priſons of the Commonwealth. They repreſented, 

* that there were amongſt them ſeveral of the moſt 
onfiderable perſons of Carthage, to whom they were 
wand both by blood and friendſhip : and that there 
nere others whom their relations had deſired them to 
ke,” After having viſited them, they aſked anether 
four; which was, to ranſom ſuch of thoſe priſoners 
5 they ſhould think fir. The names of them were 
iked, They were about two hundred, whom the 
. cauſed to be carried to Africa by the Roman 
N who were ordered tg put them into 
lie hands of Scipio, directing that General to reſtore 
lem to the Carthaginians without ranſom, as ſoon, as 
e peace ſhould be concluded. 
VoL. IV. „ The 


The ſame gods,” replied Aſdrubal, who have ſo * = * 


Appian puts a very fine harangue into the n App. Bell. 


All the Roman 8 were inclined to. rr on 
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466 CORNELIUS, ELIUsS, Conſuls. 
A.R. sd: The Ambaſſadors of Carthage ſet out from Rome, 
f. and being returned to Scipio, made a peace upon the 
conditions mentioned above. They delivered up to 

him their ſhips of war, and elephants, with the ſlave, 

Roman deferters, and four thouſand prifoners, amon 

whom was one Senator, named Q. Terentius Culeo, 

Scipio cauſed the ſhips to be carried out to ſea, where 

they were burnt. They were in all, according to 

fome authors, five hundred. The fight of this fir, 
kindled fo near Carthage, occaſioned as much grief 

to that city as the burning of Carthage itſelf would 

have done. The deſerters were puniſhed more ſe. 

verely than the ſlaves; for the heads of all thoſe who 

| 12282 were cut off, and the Romans were cru- 
cified. 5 

Liv. xxx. It was forty years ſince the laſt peace had been 
„ made with the Carthaginians, in the Conſulſhip of 
Q. Lutatius and Aulus Manlius. The war had broke 

out again three and twenty years after, in that of . 
Cornelius and T. Sempronius. It was terminated* 

the ſeventeerh year, during the Conſulſhip of Cn. 
Cornelius and P. AÆlius Pætus. It was often faid 
afterwards to Scipio, that if he had not terminate 

the war with the total deſtruction of Carthage, it was 

to be imputed to the avidity and ambition, firſt oi 

Tib. Claudius, and next of Cn. Cornelius, who had 

both caballed to ſupplant him, and to have the honou 

of putting an end to this war. * 

Liv. ibid. When they came to the firſt payment of the tributq; '*® 
laid on them in conſequence of the treaty, as the fund: be 
of the State were exhauſted by the expences of ic 

Jong a war, the difficulty of raiſing that ſum gave the WH 

Senate great grief, and many could not refrain fro = 

tears. It is ſaid that Hannibal, upon this occaſion **! 

fell a-laughing. Aſdrubal Hædus warmly reproach *<* 

ing him for inſulting the public affliction in that man ö 

ner, He, who had been the cauſe of it. It,” fal _— 

he in return, my heart could be ſeen, and its ſent 


* The ſcventeenth year was elapſed, and the eighteenth begun. 
6 | e men. 
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« ments diſcovered, as what paſſes in my face may, A. R. 5xr. 
« 1t would preſently bp perceived that the laugh with Ang ; 
« which Jam reproached is not the effect of joy, but 
« of the trouble and emotion which the public mi. 
fartunes give me. And, after all, is this laugh - | | 
more unſeaſonable than the tears I ſee you ſhed ? 
It was when our arms were taken from us, our 
« ſhips burnt,” and all wars abroad prohibited; it 
« was then you ſhould have cried: for that was 
« the ſtroke, the mortal wound, that laid us low. 
« But we do not feel the calamities of the public till 
« they come-to affect us perſonally ; and what grieves | 
and afflicts us moſt, is the loſs of our money. Ac- ; 
« cordingly, when vanquiſhed Carthage was ſtripe 
« of her ſpoils, when ſhe was left without arms and 
defence, in the midſt of ſo many powerful and 
« armed States of Africa, not one of you ſhed a 
« ſingle tear, or vented a ſingle ſigh. And now, be- 
* cauſe you are each of you to contribute to the pay- 
ment of the tribute, you are as much dejected as 
« if all were utterly loſt. Ah! JI am afraid, that what 
« extorts ſo many tears from you now, will ſoon be 
the leaſt of your misfortunes.” 

Scipio, in the mean time, made preparations for 
his departure. He aſſembled his troops, and pub- 
lickly declared, that he annexed to the dominions 
Maſiniſſa inherited from his forefathers, Cirta, and the 
other cities and territories of Syphax, of which the 
Ronians had made themſelves maſters, and of which 
he made him a preſent in their name. He ordered 
Cn. Octavius to carry the fleet to Sicily, and to leave 
the command of it to the Conſul Cn. Octavius. He, 
laſtly, ſent orders to the Carthaginians to ſend new 
deputies to Rome, in order to the ratification of the 
treaty by the Senate and People, which he had lately 

concluded with them in concert with the ten commiſ- | 
ſioners. x | | , ih 

I ſhall conclude what relates to the ſecond Punic | 
war with a reflexion from Polybius, which well de- | 
un. | His - -  ſenbes 
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Polyb. vi. 


493; 494. 


ſenſe, to be on the decline. Her youth, prime, and 


monwealths of which we are ſpeaking. 


CORNELIUS, ELIUS, CONSULS. 
ſcribes the different ſituation of the two rival Com- 


* 


In the beginning of the ſecond Punic nar an 
'Hannibal's time, Carthage may be ſaid, in ſome 


vigour, were already faded. She had began to fall 


from her former elevation, and inclined towards her I 
ruin: whereas Rome was, at that time, in the flower ol 
and vigour of life, and made great advances towards why 
the conquieſt of the Univerſe. V eel 
The reaſon Polybius gives for the decline of the hb 
one, and the growth of the other, is deduced from he 
the different manner in which thoſe two Repub- 8 [ſay 
licks were then governed. „ e ene Lay 
With the Carthaginians, the People had engroſſed “ 
the principal authority in the public affairs. The ight 
counſel of the elders and magiſtrates was no longer ii "<<< 
regarded: every thing was carried by cabal and in- en 
trigue. Not to mention what the faction oppoſite to cal 
Hannibal did againſt him during the whole time of his ad t 
command; the ſingle fact of the Roman veſſels taken ad 11 
during a truce; a breach of faith, in which the People Th 
forced the Senate to take part and lend their name, is ric 
a very clear proof of what Polybius ſays in this place. WW; *** 
On the contrary, this was the time at Rome when um 
the Senate, that body of wiſe men, had more credit A 
than ever, and when the elders were heard and con- ect! 
ſidered as oracles. Every body knows how jealous} Ache 
the Roman People were of their authority. We have wlſed 
however ſeen that a century, conſiſting of the youth rople 
to whoſe lot it had fallen to give its ſuffrage firſt, ve far 
which was uſually followed by the fame vote of all the bur a. 
reſt, having nominated two Conſuls, upon the ſingleÞ ted 
remonſtrance of Fabius, departed from the choice it Want: 
had made, and declared others. | face. 
From this difference of government Polybius con-. u. 
cludes, that a people guided by the prudence of the biin 
old and experienced, muſt neceſſarily have the advan- (rr arvi 
tage of a State governed by the raſh opinions of these 
multitude. Rome, in effect, governed by the wiſe rum in 


cCounſels 
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counſels of the Senate, had at length the upper hand A. R. 557. 
a the groſs of the war, though ſhe had in particular . C. 
hd the diſadvantage in ſeveral battles; and ſhe eſtab- 
iſhed her power and greatneſs upon the ruins of her 
It was by theſe and other the like means, as we may 
ſerve in the courſe of our hiſtory, that Providence, 
rhich preſides over States and Kingdoms, diſpoſes 
rents, fixes their duration, and inſpires thoſe who 
govern them, with prudence, courage, and all. the 
cher qualities neceſſary to government: it was thus, 
[fay, that at a diſtance, and by ſucceſſive continual 
ncreafes, it prepared Rome for that greatneſs and | 
pwer it had allotted her from all eternity. Rome * | 
ghtly perceived, that ſhe was indebted for all her 
icceſſes to a ſuperior cauſe, that protected her in a 
xculiar manner, and which ſhe confeſſes on a thouſand 
xcafions : but ſhe had the misfortune not to know it, 
ad to laviſh the marks of her gratitude upon deaf 
ad impotent divinities. 

The preſence of Scipio was no longer neceſſary in Liv. xxx, 
Africa. After having procured his country ſo glorious 45: 
peace, he embarked his troops, and went to Lily- 
tum in Sicily. From thence he made the greateſt 
rt of his army ſet out on board the galleys for Rome 
irectly, Livy gives us reaſon to think, that he landed 
tRhegium. For that hiſtorian tells us, that Scipio 
miſed the country of Italy through two rows of 
rtople, who flocked from all parts, in order to have 
e ſatisfaction of ſeeing their deliverer, to whoſe va- 
bur and good fortune they believed themſelves in- | 
tbted for the repoſe, tranquility, and all the other 
ayantages they were going to enjoy in effect of the 
face, When he arrived at Rome, in the midſt of this 


>» 


| >; 
Hujus beneficii gratiam, Judices fortuna populi Romani, & veſtra 
ticitas, & dii immortales fibi deberi putant. Nec verd quiſquam 
iter arbitrari poteſt, niſi qui nullam majeſtatem eſſe ducit numenve 
mum Ea vis (divina) ſæpe incredibiles huic urbi felicitates atque | 
ies attulit. Non eft humano conſilio, ne mediocri quidem, Judices, 
trum immortalium cura, res illa perfecta. Cic. pro MIL. $3 & 85. 
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the public treaſury, and gave about thirteen] oe. 


public joy, he entered it in triumph, 
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pomp and magnificence than had ever bes ſeen 

King Syphax, and ſeveral lords of his court; 
led before his chariot. The Senator — Tercniy[ 
Culeo, who had been releaſed from bondage, 
lowed: the ſame chariot, with his head cover a with 
kind of hat, which was 2 mark of the liberty h 
recovered. Syphax did not long ſurvive his ſhaw 
and died in priſon. Scipio put à very large ſum 


each of his ſoldiers out of the ſpoils of the 
He was. honoured with the glorious firname of A 
canus, which he retained ever after, and which ſeemed! 
to perpetuate the remembrance of his triumph. Sen 
was the firſt who aſſumed the name of the native 
kad conquered. In proceſs of time other Roma 
his example, rendered their families illuſtrious 
like titles, but which ay 15 not ered of duch 


glorious victories, | 7 bal 
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IS book includes the hiſtory of four 
years; 552, 553, $54, and 555. It 


contains principally the ſecond war with Philip, 
which is terminated by the victory gained by 
Quintius Flamininus at Cynoſcephalz, and ſome 


_ expeditions in Spain and Ciſalpine Gaul, 


K 


War of Macedonia. Epocbas of the wars of the Romans 


7 


with Philip. Various complaints to the Romans againſt 
Philip. The People at firſt oppoſe this war, The Con- 
ſul, by the Senate's advice, brings over the People, and 
war is declared againſt Philip. Ambaſſadors from 
Piolomy. Inſurrefion of Gaul excited by Amilcar, 
Ambaſſadors ſent to Carthage, and Maſiniſſa. Ambaſ- 
ſadors from Vermina, the ſon of Syphax, to the Romans. 
Money taken out of the temple of ih of ace Re- 
monſtrance of ſeveral private perſons to the Senate, con- 
cerning what is due to them from the Commonwealth. 
The Conſul Sulpicius arrives in Macedonia. Centho 
plunders the city of Chalcis. Philip beſiezes Athens in- 
effeFually. He befieges it a ſecond time, with as little 
ſucceſs, and lays waſte all Attica, The Romans ravage 
the frontiers of Macedonia, Some Kings bordering 

| ; „ e upon 


SULPICIUS, AURELIUS, Confuls, 


upon Macedonia j join the Conſul. Preporations of Phi. 
lip. Aſſembly of the Aitolians, to which Philip, the 
— Athenians, and Romans, ſend Ambaſſadors. "The af- 
ſembly ſeparates, without concluding any thing. The 
Conſul enters Macedonia. , Rentounter of two parties, 
Various actions of ſmall importance between the two 
_ armies. Philip has ſome advantage over the Roman 
foragers. He is afterwards defeated himſelf and obliged 
to fly. Sulpicius returns to Apollonia. The Atolians 
Aeclare for the Romans. Decrees of the Athenians 
| againſt Philip. An ovation is granted Lentulus for bis 
ſucceſſes in Spain. L. Furius defeats the army of the 
' Gauls, who befiege Cremona. The Conſul Aurelius's 
jealouſy of Furius. The latter returns to Rome and 
- demands a triumph. It is granted him after long de- 
bates. P. Scipio celebrates. games. His ſolgiers are 
rewarded. Army of Spaniards aefeated. Return of 
' "tbe Conſul Aurelius to Rome, New Nat e 
Combats of gladiators, 


HE Second Punic wat, which ads imp been 

terminated ſo glorioufly for the Romans, was 
almoſt immediately followed by one with the Mace- 
donians. The latter was not in the leaſt comparable 
to the firſt, either in reſpect to the merit of the Ge- 
neral, the Falour of the troops, the importance of 
events, or- the greatneſs of dangers. But it was in 
ſome ſenſe more illuſtrious in effect of che glory of the 
ancient kings of Macedonia, of the luſtre of the 
family of the prince actually upon the throne, and the 
conqueſts of that nation, who had formerly ſubjected 
by their arms great part of Europe, as a much 
greater part of Aſia. 
For the reſt, the war with Philip had Nec almoſt 
ten years before, in the 541ſt year of Rome, when 
Rome made an alliance with the Ztolians, The be- 
ginning of it may even be dared three years earlier. 
And this had been terminated three years before the 
end of the ſecond Punic war. The Romans had at- 
heat mon many ſubjects of diſcontent from FORD * | 
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of Macedonia, as well becauſe he had ill obſerved d 


the conditions of the peace concluded with the ZEto- 


lians and the other allies, as becauſe he had very 
lately ſent aids of men and money to Hannibal in 
Africa. Accordingly, when they ſaw-themfelves un- 


engaged an&rranquil, after the peace they had made 


with the Carthaginians, various complaints, which 
were brought to Rome from different quarters againſt 
Philip, inclined them to renew the war againſt that 
Print?! 5 | ES 


P. Sorrrius Gar na II. 
C. Aux ELIus CorrA. | A.R. 552. 


It was under theſe Conſuls that the war againſt Ma- 200. 
cedonia began. Many events had made way for it 2 
at a diſtance. e 1 . 
Ptolomy Philopator, King of Egypt, had left at Juftin. 
kis death one ſon, only five years old, called Ptolomy Val. Par. 
Epiphanes. Philip, and Antiochus King of Syria, vi. 6. 
entered into a criminal league to invade his domi- 
nions. The court of Egypt, in the danger of their 
young King from the joining of the two princes againſt 
him, had recourſe to the Romans to implore their 
protection, and offered them the guardianſhip of the 
King, and the regency of his dominions, during his 
— aſſuring them that the late king had ſo 
ordered it at his death. W | 

The troops of Philip actually ravaged Attica; and Liv. xxxi.. 
had carried off conſiderable plunder ; which induced . == _ 
the inhabitants to have recourſe to the Romans. The 
Ambaſſadors of the Rhodians and King Attalus joined 
thoſe of Athens, to complain alſo of the enterprizes 

of the two Kings, and to give the Romans advice, 
tat Philip, either by himſelf, or his deputies,” ſol- 
licited many cities of Aſia to take arms, and that he 

had undoubtedly ſome great deſign in his thoughts. 


The Romans, on the demand of the Ambaſſadors 


of Egypt, did not heſitate to accept the guardianſhip 
of the young prince; and in conſequence had _— 
| | nate 


i 3 


474. 


1 4 552 nated three deputies, who were ordered to notify it 
| to the two Kings, and to inform them, not to diſquiet 
the dominions of their pupil: that otherwiſe. they 


200. 


— 
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ſhould be: obliged to declare war upon them. The 


other complaints, which, as I have ſaid, they received 


almoſt at the fame time, haſtened the departure of 
the three Ambaſſadors. Every body muſt ; perceive, 
that it was making a noble uſe of their power to de- 
clare ſo generouſly for an injured: King, to whom 
they were guardians. And this conſtituted part of 
the glory of the Senate and People of Rome, who 


were the refuge of diſtreſſed Kings and States. The 


ambition of the Magiſtrates and Generals was to ren- 
der themſelves the defenders of the provinces and 
allies by their equity and public faith. Accordingly, 
in theſe happy times, the Roman empire was con- 
ſidered as the refuge and aſylum of the whole univerſe, 


where oppreſſed nations were ſure of finding a ready 
and powerful protection againſt injuſtice SP violence. 


But things took a very different turn in the ſequel. . 
The Senate, after having anſwered all the Ambaſ- 
ſadors favourably, made M. Valerius Lævinus, who 


| had already acted againſt Philip, ſet out, and directed 


Liv. XXX1. 
5. 


him, in the quality of Proprætor, to approach Ma- 
cedonia with a fleet, to examine things nearer, and 
to be in a condition to aid the allies immediately. 
In the mean time the Senate deliberated ſeriouſly 
upon what they ſhould reſolve. At the inſtant the 
Senate was aſſembled to examine this important affair, 
a ſecond embaſſy arrived from the Athefiians, which 
declared, that Philip was upon the point of entering 
Attica in perſon, and that he would infallibly make 
himſelf, maſter of Athens, if a ſpeedy aid were not 
fent them. Letters were alſo received from Lævinus 
the Proprætor, and Aurelius his lieutenant, by which 
they were adviſed, that every thing was to be fearcd 


- * Regum, populorum, nationum Portus erat & refugium Senatus, 
Noſtri autem magiſtratus imperatoreſque ex hac una re maximam 
laudem capere ſtudebant, ſi provincias, ſi ſocios æquitate & ſide de- 
fenderent. Itaque illud patrocinium orbis terre verius, quam impe- 


rium, poterat nominari, CIC, DE OFF, I. 26, 27. 
from 
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from Philip; that the danger was very preſling, and A g. 
_ there was no time to be loſt. 2 

W n theſe news, the 8 Beere it endif; Tie. wack. 
penſi ly neceſſary to declare war againſt Philip. The“ 
Conſul Sulpicius, to whom the province of 2 
nia had fallen by lot, propoſed it to the People. 
was at firſt rejected by almoſt all the centuries. The 
citizens, ho had juſt quitted a war which had coſt 
them ſo many pains dangers, were of themſelves 
extremely tres to it; which reluctance was much 
10 augmented by the ſeditious diſcourſes of Q. Bæbius. 
he He was one of the Tribunes of the People, who, re- 
n. viving the ancient cuſtom of his predeceſſors for re- 
ad commending themſelves to the multitude by declaring 
„ WW zgainſt the Senators, accuſed them of expreſsly fo- 


BIO ROMA . 


N- menting war upon war, to continue the people under 
le, WM perpetual oppreſſion, and to give them no reſt. The 
ly Senators ſuffered ſo calumnious and unjuſt a reproach 


with abundance” of pain: they vented their reſent- 

ments in the warmeſt manner againſt the Tribune in 
al. the Senate itſelf, and ſtrongly exhorted the Conſul to 
ho repair a ſecond time to the People, to reproach them 
ed highly with their mdolence for the public good; and 
la to make them ſenſible how ſhameful it would be for 
nd chem, and how injurious to the State, if in the pre- 
i ſent conjuncture they deferred to declare war againſt 
7 Philip. 
he The Conſul, having ſummoned the afſembly ; in the 
ne field of Mars, before the centuries proceeded to give 
ch their ſuffrages, ſpoke to them as follows: You 
ng « ſeemed not to know, Romans, that the queſtion at 
ke Wl © preſent is not to deliberate, whether we are to 
10 „make war or peace; for Philip, in preparing to 
us “make a rude war upon you, does not leave that at 
ich * your choice : but to conſider, whether your legions 
red are to be tranſported into Macedonia, or to wait 
till the enemy brings his troops to Italy. What 
um MW © difference there is between theſe two reſolutions you 
de. WI © certainly muſt know, from your own experience 
e- « in oy laſt war with the Carthaginians. For who 
om „ doubts, 
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A. R. 553: doubts, but if, as ſoon as the beſieged: Saguntines 
e had recourſe to us, we had been expeditious in 
giving them aid, as our fathers had before acted in 
reſpect to the Mamertines, we had turned the 
whole weight of the war againſt Spain, which our 
neglect drew into Italy, where it wanted but very 
little of entirely deſtroying. us. We acted more 
wiſely in reſpect to the ſame Philip, when he en. 
gaged, by a treaty made with Hannibal, to come 
to Italy; and it is evident, that it was in effect of 
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making Lævinus ſet out immediately with a fleet 


to attack him in his own country, that we kept him 
in Macedonia. What we then did, whilſt we had 


Hannibal in the heart of Italy, do we heſitate to do 


now, when that formidable enemy is driven out of 


Italy, and the Carthaginians are irrecoverably over- 
come? If we ſuffer Philip, by making himſelf 


maſter of Athens, to make trial of our ſlowneſs, as 
Hannibal did in taking Saguntum by ſtorm, we 
ſhall ſee him arrive in Italy, not at the end of five 
months, as Hannibal did after the taking of Sa- 


guntum, but in five days after his fleet ſets out from 
Corinth. Remember the alarm formerly ſpread 


throughout all Italy by Pyrrhus King of Epirus, 


when, haughty from his victory, he came almoſt 


to the gates of Rome, and that at a time, when 


the Commonwealth, more flouriſhing than ever it 


4 had been, wanted neither troops nor Generals, and 


5 
40 


c 


had not been exhauſted by long and bloody wars. 
Can the power of Pyrrhus be compared to that 


of Philip, or Epirus to Macedonia? But, not to 
recur to antient times, reflect upon what has hap- 
pened lately. If you had refuſed to go to Africa, 
Hannibal and the Carthaginians had been ſtill here. 


Let Macedonia, rather than Italy, feel all the 
horrors of war, by the ruin of its cities and coun- 
tries. We have more than once experienced, that 
our arms are more ſucceſsful abroad than in our 
own country. Romans, give therefore your ſut- 
frages again, and hearken to the advice of the Se- 

| | „ nators, 
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e natots, to which the immortal gods, whom I have AR. K. | 


« conſulted by the auſpices and facrifices, promiſe all 
« Kinds of proſperity.” PT 0 


When the: Conſul had done ſpeaking, the affair was 


again brought into deliberation, and the war was de- 
creed. Public prayers were appointed for three days, 
to implore ſucceſs of the gods in the war with Philip, 
which, had been juſt reſolved by the People. Sulpi- 
cius conſulted the Feciales, to know whether it was 
neceſſary for the declaration of war to be made per- 
ſonally to King Philip, or only on the neareſt frontier 
of his kingdom. They anſwered, that the thing was 
indifferent, and that it was regular in both forms. 
The Senate left the choice of the perſon, who ſhould 
be 1 to declare war againſt the King, to the 
Con 


command them, were afterwards regulated. 
The public prayers which had been decreed were 
performed, and all the temples of the gods had been 


ul. The diſtribution of the provinces, the num- 
ber of troops to ſerve this year, and the Generals to 


viſited. The People, who were very religious and 


attentive, to render the gods favourable, eſpecially in 


the beginning of a new war, decreed again, that the 


Conſul, to whom the province of Macedonia had 


fallen, ſhould promiſe games and ſacrifices to the 
gods. pt | 


Whilſt preparations for the war were making, . Liv, x20, 
baſſadors arrived from Ptolomy King of Egypt, who 9: 


declared, „that the Athenians had ſent to demand 


aid of their maſter againſt Philip. But that, though 
they were his friends and allies as well as of the Ro- 
man People, the King thought | it incumbent upon 
him not to ſend either army or fleet to Greece to attack 


or defend any ſtate whatſoever, without the conſent of 
the Roman People.” The Senate, after having thanked _ 


the King for his obliging care, replied : '** That the 


deſign of the Roman People was to defend their allies : 
that if, in the ſequel, there ſhould ariſe occaſion 


for any aid, the King ſhould be informed of it, becauſe 
they entirely relied upon his good intentians.” The 


ambaſſadors 
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received all poſſible honours. 

Whilſt every body was ſolely: intent upon, the var 
of Macedonia, news, which there was not any room 
to expect, were received from another ſide: this was, 
that e General of the Carthaginians, who had 


ſurvived Aſdrubal's army in Liguria, had made the 


Liv. xxxi. 
1» a 


Inſubrians, Cænomani, Boii, and other nations of 
Ciſalpine Gaul take arms. The Prætor Furius, who 
commanded in that province, wrote to the Senate, 
that the enemy, after having plundered and burnt 
part of Placentia, were actually upon their march 
againſt Cremona. That he was not in a condition to 
aid thoſe two colonies, having no more than five thou- 


ſand troops; and that it would be expoſing them to 


Naughter to ſend them againſt an army that amounted 
to at leaſt forty thouſand men: 

After the * of theſe derem, che Senate com- 
manded the Conſu ic. Aurelius to order his army 
directly, that were to rendezvous in Etruria, to re- 
pair the ſame day to Ariminum, and either to go in 
perſon to the aid of the colony, if the affairs of the 
Commonwealth would permit him to quit Rome, or 
to give that commiſſion to L. Furius. He choſe the 
latter. 

At the ſame time the Senate decreed that three 


ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent, firſt to Carthage, and 


then to Numidia to King Maſinifla. + C. Terentius 


Varro, P. Lucretius, and Ca. Oe were charged 


with this commiſſion 
They had orders to complain, « that the General 


Amilcar had made the Gauls and Ligurians take arms 


contrary to the treaty; and to declare, if they deſired 
that the peace which had been granted them ſhould 
ſubſiſt, that they muſt recall their citizen, and deliver 


him into the hands of the Romans. They were alſo 


to obſerve to them, that they had not reſtored all the 


fro publicly: chat they ſhould take care to have 2 


deſerters: that it was known at Rome a great number 


had remained at Carthage, where they went to and 


ſtrict 


—— 
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delivered up conformably to the treaty. 
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ſtrict ſearch made for them, in order t __ bm br” . 


The ſame ambaſſadors were ordered to con 
late Maſiniſſa, in the name of the Roman People; on 
his not only having recovered the kingdom of his fore- 
fathers, but augmented it with the moſt flouriſhing 

art of the dominions of Syphax. They were alſo to 
inform him, that war had been declared againſt King 
Philip, becauſe he had aided the Carthaginians 5 
the Romans; and, in 'conſequence, to deſire him to 
ſend the Romans à body of Numidian cavalry to be 
employed in this war.” They had preſents wiih them 
for the King, and were ordered to tell him, That 


he ſhould find in che gratitude of the Roman People 


all the aſſiſtance he might ever want, either to confirm 
his authority, or extend his dominions.“ 3 


At the fame time the ambaſſadors of Vermina, uhe Liv. ibid. 


ſon of Syphax, applied to the Senate, excuſing the 
imprudent conduct of their maſter in taking arms 
againſt the Romans, from the youth of that Prince; 
and afcribing the whole fault to the deceitful counſels 
of the Carthaginians. They repreſented, that Maſt. 
niſſa, from an enemy to the Romans, had became 
their friend and ally. That Vermina would ardently 
endeavour by his ſervices not to give place to Maſiniſſa 
or any other Prince, in zeal and attachment for the 
Roman People.” The Senate anſwered the ambaſſa- 
dors, & That it was without any juſt reaſon that Sy- 
phax, the friend and ally of the Roman People, had 


ſuddenly become their enemy; and that it was with 


no leſs injuſtice that Vermina, his ſon, had, in a man- 
ner, ſignalized his acceſſion to the throne by attacking 
the Romans. That therefore he muſt aſk peace of 
the Roman People, before he entertained thoughts of 
being acknowledged as King, ally, and friend. That 
this was an honour it was not uſual for the Roman 
People to grant, except to thoſe who had rendered 
them great ſervices. That the deputies from Rome 
would foon be in Africa, and would ſignify to Ver- 
mina the conditions upon which the — People 

conſented 
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A. R. 55 · conſented to grant him peace. That if he ſhould deſire 


; Ants © : 
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any article to be added to, or retrenched from them, 
or any other change to be made, he might have re- 
courſe again to the Senate.“ The Roman deputies 
ſet out with the inſtructions, of which we have juſt 
been ſpeak ing. Each of them had Aa galley with fore 
| benches of oar s. | 

When they arrived in Africa, the Carthaginians re- 
plied; that all they could do in reſpe& to Amilcar, 
was to paſs ſentence of baniſhment upon him, and to 
confiſcate his eſtate. That as to the deſerters and 
Roman ſlaves, that they had delivered up all thoſe 
they had been able to diſcover, That as to the reſt, 
they would ſend ambaſſadors to Rome to give the 
Senate ſatisfaction in reſpect to theſe two articles. 
At the fame time they ſent two hundred thouſand 
buſhels of wheat to Rome, and as many into Mace- | 


donia, for the ſubſiſtence of the armies. 


From Carthage the Roman ambaſſadors repaired to 
the court of Maſiniſſa, who received them perfectly 
well. He offered the Commonwealth two thouſand 
Numidians. The ambaſſadors accepted only a thou - 
ſand; and that Prince took care to embark them 
himſelf, and ſent them to Macedonia, with two 
huddred thouſand buſhels of wheat, and as much 


barley. 
- When Vermina knew that the 8 ambaſſadors 


were on their way to his dominions, he went as far as 
the frontier of his kingdom to meet them. He ſub- 


mitted beforehand to all the conditions they ſhould 
think fit to preſcribe ; adding, that any peace with 
the Romans would ſeem juſt and advantageous, - It 
was granted him. The articles were dictated to him, 
and he was directed to ſend deputies to Rome to re · 
ceive the ratification of them. 

In the mean time the Roman Senate had received 
advice of a new ſacrilege committed at Locri, in the 
temple of Proſerpina. Advice of this was ſent by the 
Prætor Q. Minucius, to whom Bruttium had fallen 


* lot; who obſerved at the ſame time, that * 
thors 
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thors of the crime could not be diſcovered. The Senate A. R . 
ſaw with indignation that ſacrileges multiplied, and ***,<* © 
that the ſtill recent example of the guilt and puniſh- 
ment of Pleminius, was not capable of intimidating 
and reſtraining the impious. The Conſul Aurelius 
was ordered to write to the Prætor, „ That the Se- 
nate decreed that informations ſhould be taken in re- 
ſpect to this theft, as had been done ſome years be- 
fore in the like caſe. That the money that could be 
diſcovered ſhould be replaced in the treaſury. That 
what ſhould be deficient ſhould be ſupplted : and if it 
were judged convenient, that ſuch expiatory facrifices 
ſhould be made, as the Pontiffs had decreed before, | 
by way of reparation for ſo criminal a factilege.” * 
After all the duties of religion had been performed Liv. æx xi) 
upon the occaſion of the different prodigies; a very 3 
great number of private perſons, to whom only one 
payment out of three had been made of the money 
they had lent the Commonwealth ten years before, in 
the Conſulſhip of M. Valerius and M. Claudius, ap- 
plied to the Senate. The Conſuls had anſwered them, 
that the treaſury was not in a condition actually to diſ- 
charge that debt, on account of the great expences 
the new war made indiſpenſibly neceſſary, for keeping 
p numerous forces, and equipping conſiderable fleets; 
They repreſented, that if the Commonwealth ſhould 
s employ for the war of Macedonia. the ſums which 
s hey had lent for that of Carthage, new wars conti- 
„ MWoually ſucceeding each other, the reward of their zeal 
d Mir the Commonwealth would be to ſee themſelves 
h 
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deprived for ever of their fortunes.” 

The Senate thought theſe remonſtrances very juſt, 
n, Ws they were in effect: but the Commonwealth was 
e-. MWiblolutely not in a condition to diſcharge thoſe debts. 

boch a ſituation muſt give abundance of pain to Se- 
xd ators who revered juſtice and ſincerely loved the 
16 People. They found a wiſe expedient, which the 
ne MWhcrlons concerned themſelves ſuggeſted to them: this 
en Was, to give up to thoſe particulars ſuch lands be- 
u- onging to the public within the ſpace of fifty miles 
IS Vor. . I 1 from 
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A. R. 552. from Rome, as ſhould be actually to ſell. The Con- 


Ant. . 


200. 


ſuls were ordered to take an eſtimate of theſe lands, i 
and to lay the yearly rent of a ſingle As upon each iſ © 


acre, to denote that they were the property of the i 


either to receive their money and ſurrender theſe 
lands, or to keep them. They accepted theſe condi. 


Liv. xxxi. 


14. 


Liv. xxxi. 
A Jo 


ments; of which one of the moſt/ eſſential duties is 
to conſider Faith to public engagements as a thing 


public. And, when the ſtate ſhould be able to dil. M 2 
charge theſe debts, it ſhould be left to particulars, M 2 


tions with joy. In all this proceeding there is a ſpirit 
of equity and love of the public good, which does 
great honour to the Romans, and which ought to 
erve as a model to all thoſe who adminiſter govern- 


facred and inviolable, from which they ought never 
to depart in the leaſt. This * perſuaſion ſtrongy 
implanted in the minds of a People, is the greatel 
reſource of States. EE 5 
At length the Conſul Sulpicius, after having made 
the uſual vows and prayers in the Capitol, ſet out 
from Rome in the military robe ¶paludamentum] of 
his office, and preceded by his Lictors. He went 
from Brunduſium to Macedonia in two days. At his 
arrival he found the deputies of Athens, who con- 
jured him to deliver the city from the ſiege carrying 
on by the troops of Philip. He immediately de- 
tached C. Claudius Centho with twenty galleys and P 
ſome troops to the aid of Athens. n 
Centho having entered the Piræus with his galleys, . en 
the courage and reſolution of the inhabitants revived MW 4 
He did not content himſelf with providing for the e. m 


curity of the city and all the adjacent country ; but 
having received advice that the garriſon of Chalcis DT 
obſerved neither order nor diſcipline, as remote fro ki 
all danger, he ſet out with his fleet, arrived near thay * 
city before day, and having found the centinels aſleep oy 

* Nulla res vehementids remp. commendat. [ or, eon tinet] quit ; 
fides : quz nulla eſſe poteſt, niſi erit neceſſaria ſolutio rerum credi f N 
3 | A 


tarum, Cic. OFFIC. ii. 84. 8 5 
| ' __ entercd 
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entered it without difficulty, ſet fire to the public A. R. 552. 
magazines of corn, and the arſenal, which was full nn _ 


of machines of war, and cdt to pieces all the ſoldiers 
in the city. If he had had troops enough to leave a 
garriſon in Chaleis, without abandoning the defence 
of Athens, it would have been, in the beginning of 
this war, a blow of the laſt importance, to have de- 
prived Philip of the city of Chalcis, and of the Eu- 
tipus: for the ſtrait of the Euripus cloſes the entrance 
into Greece by ſea, as the defile of Thermopylæ does 
by land. But he was not in a condition to divide the 
few troops he had. In conſequence, after having 
cauſed the plunder he had taken to be carried on 
board of his ſhips, he returned to the Pirzus, from 
whence he had ſet out. | 


Philip, who was then at Demetrias, on the firſt Liv, xxx i. 
news he received of the misfortune befallen that alled *** 


city, ſet out with the utmoſt diligence, in hopes 
of ſurprizing the Romans. But they were gone; 
ſo that he ſeemed to have come thither only to be 
a ſpectator of that place, ſtill ſmoking and half in 
ruins. Subſtituting to the joy he would have had 
in aiding his allies, the pleaſure of avenging himſelf 
upon his enemies, he conceived thoughts of doing 
the ſame to Athens, and to ſurprize it, as the Romans 
had ſurprized Chalcis. He would have gained his 
point, 1f one of thoſe couriers, called * Hemero- 
dromi, having perceived the king's troops from the 
eminence where he was placed, had not immediately 
carried the news to Athens, where he arrived about 


s 3 © 


: 5 They were ſo called. becauſe they ran a great way in a day, on 
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The Athenians had drawn up their troops in battle 
on the outſide of the walls at the gate Dipylon. Phi- 


lip, at the head of his army, threw himſelf into the 
preſs, and having killed and wounded ſeveral with his 
own hand, repulſed them into the city, into which he 
did” not think fit to follow them. He vented his 
wrath upon the country-houſes and public places of 
exerciſe, burning and deſtroying every thing that came 
in his way, without ſparing even the tombs, or what 
was the moſt ſacred. He ſet out from thence to ſur- 
prize Eleuſis, where he was again diſappointed. _ 

He returned ſoon after againſt Athens, and formed 
the ſiege a ſecond time, with as little ſucceſs as the 
firſt. After having been ſhamefully repulſed by the 


beſieged, he went again to deſtroy the country. After 


the firſt ſiege he had only deſtroyed the tombs which 
were without the city : but now, to ſpare nothing of 
all that religion ought to render inviolable, he cauſed 
all the temples in the towns and villages of the country 
to be burnt and demoliſhed. The marble, which 
abounded in Attica, wrought by the moſt excellent 


_ workmen, ſkilled in the uſe of that ſtone, adorned 


Liv. xxxi. 
27. 


the whole country with thoſe ſacred edifices, which 


that Prince then ſacrificed to his fury and revenge. 
Not contented with demoliſhing the temples, and 
throwing down the ſtatues of the gods, he alſo cauſed 
all the ſtones which had remained whole to be broken 
to pieces, in order that no trace of ſo many fine mo- 
numents might remain, and that it might not be poſ- 
ſible even to ſnew the ruins of them. After ſo glo- 
rious an expedition he retired into Bæotia. A King, 
who is ſo little maſter of his rage, and who abandons 
himſelf to ſuch exceſſes, ſcarce deſerves that name. 
The Conſul, who was incamped between Apollonia 
and Dyrrachium, ſent a conſiderable detachment into 
Macedonia, under the command of his lieutenant 


Apuſtius, who ravaged the flat country, and took ſe- 


veral ſmall cities. r pfams 


The Romans having began tfie war by theſe ſucceſs- 


ful expeditions, ſaw ſeveral Kings and Princes. bor- 


dering 
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dering upon Macedonia arrive in their camp: amongſt A. R. 358 
others, Pleurates ſon of Scerdiledes Kin 4 85 part gf Ant C. : 


Illyricum, Aminander King of the Athamantes, and 
Bato, ſon of Longarus, Prince of the Dardanians. 
Longarus had been powerful enough to make war 
with his own forces againſt Demetrius, Philip's father. 
The Conſul anſwered theſe Princes, who offered him 
their ſervice againſt the King of Macedonia, that when 
he ſhould enter the enemy's country with his army, 
he ſhould make uſe of the troops with which the Dar- 
danjans and Pleurates ſhould ſupply him. As for 
Aminander, he directed him to engage the Ztolians 


to enter into the league againſt Philip.' He cauſed 


Attalus to be told, whoſe Ambaſſadors were alſo 


come to him, that he ſhould expect the Roman fleet 


at Egina, where he was in winter quarters, and when 
it arrived and had joined him, that he ſhould continue 
to act againſt the Macedonians by ſea, as he had 
began. He alſo ſent Ambaſſadors to the Rhodians, 
to exhort them to act in concert with the allies againſt 
Philip. | we „„ 

That Prince, on his ſide, on his arrival in Mace- 
donia, alſo made great preparation for the war. He 
made his ſon Perſeus, who was then very young, ſet 
out with lieutenants capable of adviſing him, and a 
part of his troops, to ſeize ſome defiles at the entrance 


of * Pelagonia. He demoliſhed Sciathus and Pepa- 


rethus, cities conſiderable enough, ſituated in iflands 
of the ZEgean ſea of the ſame name, to preyent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy's fleet. He ſent 
Ambaſſadors to. the Ætolians, whole reſtleſſneſs and 
inconſtancy he knew, to exhort them to continue in 
alliance with him againſt the Romans. 


The Ætolians were on a certain day to hold their Liv. xx xi. 
general aſſembly. Philip, the Romans, and the Athe- 2932+ 


nians ſent thither their Ambaſſadors. Thoſe of Philip 
ſpoke firſt. They confined themſetves to demand- 
Ing, „That the Ætolians ſhould adhere to the con- 


A province of Macedonia, 


„ ditions | 
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AR 552-ditions of the peace they had concluded ſome years MW A 
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much the alliance with the Romans was contrary. to a 
t 


2 


before with Philip, having then experienced how v. 


their intereſts, They cited the example of Meſſina 


and of all Sicily, of which the Romans had made Wl 4 
themſelves maſters, under the pretext of bringin m 
them aid. They exaggerated upon the rigar i”. cl 
which the Romans treated conquered cities, Syracuſe, MW #: 
Tarentum, Capua: the latter in particular, which MW ui 
was no longer Capua, but the tomb of the Campa- MW m 
nians, the carcaſe of a city, without Senate, without M ec 
People, without Magiſtrates, and more cruelly treated 

by thoſe who had ſuffered it to ſubſiſt in that condi- WM fu 
tion, than if they had entirely deſtroyed it. If MI th 
« ſtrangers,” ſaid he, more remote from us by WM 0] 
<« their language, manners, cuſtoms, and laws, than WW pe 
„ by the ſpaces of land and ſea that ſeparate us from WM ta 
them, ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of this country, it MW th 
« were madneſs to hope, that they would treat us fe 


« with more humanity, than they have their neigh- le. 
e bours, ups. ay us, States of the ſame country, Ml 22 
« and who ſpeak the fame language, Erolians, WW af 


„ Arcarnanians, Macedonians, light differences mY in 
ce ariſe, without conſequence or duration: but wi 


ec ſtrangers, with Barbarians, as long as we are te. 


« Greeks, we are, and continually ſhall be, at var. th 


„ For it is nature, always invariable, and not am ne 


<« tranſitory cauſe, that arms us againſt them, and WI wð. 
e them againſt us. In this very place it is but fey 
years ſince you made peace with Phikp. The {ame hi 
<« cauſes ſtill ſubſiſt, and we hope you will alſo ob- 

e ſerve the ſame condudt,” | 
The deputies of Athens, with the conſent of the © 
Romans, ſpoke next. © They began by relating, in 


a very moving manner, the impious and facrilegiousW © 

fury of Philip againft the moſt ſacred monuments ol © 

E | 6c 

Capua quidem ſepulcrum ac monumentum Campani populi, 6 

elato & extorri ejecto ipſo populo, ſupereſt; urbs trunca,' ſine Senatu, 6c 
ſine plebe, ſine magiſtratibus, prodigium; relicta crudelids habitanda, | 

quam ſi delata foret. LIV. * . we 
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Attica, againſt the moſt auguſt temples, the moſt 4. R. 52. 


venerable tombs, as if he had declared war not only 
againſt men. and the living, but againſt the manes of 


the dead, and even the majeſty of the gods. That 
Ætolia, and all Greece, muſt expect the ſame treat- 


ment, if Philip had the ſame occaſion. They con- 


cluded with imploring and conjur ing the Atolians to 


have compaſſion upon Athens, and to undertake, 


under the guidance of the gods, and that of the Ro- 
mans, whoſe power gave ne. only to that of the. 


gods, a war ſo juſt as that they propoſed to them.“ 
« The Roman deputy, after having at large re- 


fated the inſinuations of the Macedonians concerning. 
the treatment of the conquered cities by Rome, and 


oppoſed them with the example of Carthage, to which 
peace and liberty had very lately been granted, main- 
tained, that the Romans were ſo far Born | deſerving 
the imputation of cruelty, - that what they had to 
fear was rather, that the exceſs of their, fayour and 


200. 


lenity might induce States to declare the more eaſily 


againſt them, becauſe the conquered had always an 


aſſured reſource in their clemency, He repreſented 
in a brief, but lively, manner, the criminal actions 
of Philip, his horrible cruelties, and ſtill more de- 
teſtable debauches : all facts the better known to 


them to whom he was ſpeaking, as they were nearer 


neighbours to Macedonia, and in perpetual commerce 
with Philip. But to confine myſelf to what re- 
« gards you,” continued that deputy, addreſſing 
himſelf to the ZXtolians, „we have undertaken the 


« war againſt Philip for your defence : you have 


e made peace with him without our participation. 
„Perhaps you will ſay, to juſtify yourſelyes, that 
« ſeeing us employed in the war againſt the Cartha- 


« oinians,. reduced by fear you accepted the law im- 
<* poſed upon you by the ſtrongeſt : and we, on our 


*« ſide, called off by more important cares, having 
* neglected a war, which you had renounced. De- 


* livered now, thanks to the gods, from the war 


« with Carthage, we turn all our forces againſt Ma- 
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AP 8 cedonia. This is an occaſion for you to renew your 


202. 
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% amity and alliance with us; which you ought not 
eto neglect, unleſs you chuſe rather to periſh with 
Philip, than to conquer with the Romans,” 


Liv. ibid. Damocritus, Prætor of the Etolians, plainly per- 


** 


ceived, that this laſt diſcourſe would bring over all 
the ſuffrages: it is ſaid, that Philip had corrupted 


him with money. Without ſeeming to eſpouſe either 
| fide, he repreſented, that the affair was too important 


to be determined immediately, and that it required 
time to be maturely conſidered. He thereby eluded 
the deſigns and expectations of the Romans; and 


boaſted, that he had done his nation a conſiderable 


ſervice, which might wait the event before it reſolved, 
and might then declare for the ſtrongeſt, + | 
Philip, in the mean time, made vigorous prepara- 
tions for the war by ſea and land: but the Conſul 
actually carried it on. He had entered Macedonia, 
and advanced towards the Daſſaretæ. Philip alſo 


took the field. Neither fide knew what route the 


other had taken. Detachments of horſe were ſent 
out on both ſides to ſcout. Theſe two parties met. 
As they conſiſted entirely of choſen troops, the aftion 


was rude, and the victory remained doubtful. Forty 


of the Macedonians, and thirty-five of the Romans, 
were left upon the ſpot. — 


The King, perſuaded that the care he ſhould take 


to bury thoſe who fell in this rencounter, would 


abundantly contribute to gain him the affection of the 
troops, and would animate them to fight-valiantly for 
him, cauſed their bodies to be brought into the camp, 
in order that the whole army might be witneſſes of 
the honours he ſhould pay them. Nothing is leſs 
to be relied on than the ſentiments and diſpoſition of 


the multitude. This ſight, which it was believed 
could not fail to animate the ſoldiers, had a quite 
different effect. Hitherto they had only had Greeks 


Nihil tam incertum nec tam inzſtimabile eſt, quam animi mul- 
titudinis. Quod promptiares ad ſubeundam omnem dimicationem 
yidebatur fafturum, id metum pigritiamque incuffit, Liv, » 


to 
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but arrows, half pikes, and lances, and for that reaſon 4 
made leſs wounds. But when they ſaw the bodies of 


their comrades covered with large wounds made by 
the Spaniſh broad-ſwords, whole arms and ſhoulders 
cut off, and heads ſeparated from bodies, that ſight 
ſtruck them with terror, and made. them E 


againſt what enemies they were led. 


The King himſelf, who had not yet had a near 
view of the Romans in a battle in form, was terrified 
at it. Having been informed by deſerters of the 


place where the enemy had halted, he cauſed himſelf 


to be conducted thither by guides with his army, 


which conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, and four 
thouſand horſe; and he poſted himſelf at the diſtance 
of above two hundred paces from their camp, near 
the little city of Athaca, upon an eminence, which 
he cauſed to be fortified with good intrenchments. 


When he conſidered the diſpoſition ' of the Roman 
camp from the top of that hill, he cried 8 2 That 


« was not a camp of Barbarians.” - 


| 45g 
Greeks to deal with, who ſcarce uſed any weapons A, R.; 


An 


The Conſul and the King continued two 4595 with: Liv. xxxi. 


out making any motion, in expectation of each other. 55 


On the third day Sulpicius quitted his camp, and 
drew up his troops in battle. Philip, who was afraid 
to hazard a general action, ſent a detachment againſt 
the enemy of fourteen hundred men, half infantry, 
half cavalry ; to which the Romans oppoſed a like 


number, that had the advantage, and put the other 
to flight. They alſo happily avoided the ambuſcade 


which the king had laid for them. Theſe two ad- 
vantages, the one by open force, and the other over 
ſtratagem, filled the Romans with boldneſs and cou- 


rage; and the ſoldiers, ſuperior by force, and inef- 


fectually attempted by ſtratagem, retired full of joy 
and confidence. The Conſul led them back 1 into his 
camp, and the next day made them quit it, and ad- 
vanced to offer the King battle; entry, Poſted the 


; e The ſame ſaying is aſcribed to Pyrrbus. 
clephants, 
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A elephants, which the Romans had taken from the 
Ae Carthaginians, and then uſed for the firſt time, in the 
front. Philip did not judge it proper to accept of 
the defiance, and kept cloſe in his camp, notwith - 
Z ſtanding the inſults and reproaches of Sulpicius, who 
| taxed him with fear and cowardice. ' 

As foraging was very dangerous, from the nearneſs 
of the two armies, the Conful removed about eight 
miles, and advanced towards a town called Octolopha; 
fram whence the foragers diſperſed into. all the adja- 

cent country in ſeparate parties. The King at firſt 
kept cloſe within his intrenchments, as if through 

fear; in order that the enemy, by becoming more 
bold, might alſo become leſs cautious.” This did not 

fail to happen. When Philip ſaw them diſperſed in 
great numbers about the country, he ſuddenly quitted 
his camp with all his cayalry, followed by the {va | 
ed 
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as faſt às was poſſible for foot to move, and poſt 
himſelf between the camp of the Romans and the 
foragers. There dividing his troops, he ſent a part 
of them againſt the foragers, with orders to put all 
to the ſword that came in their way; and with the 
other part he ſeized all the avenues by which they 
could return. The whole plain was covered with the 
flight and ſlaughter; whilſt nothing of what paſſed 
without was yet known to the Roman camp, becauſe 
thoſe whe fled fell in with the King's troops; and 
thoſe who were poſted in the ways Ine a much 
greater number than thoſe who were ſent out in pur- 
fair of The EREMY.« -.... | I.” 

At length this bad news arriyed in the camp. The 
Conſul gave orders to the horſe to go each as they 
could to the aid of the foragers. As to himſelf, he 
made the legions quit the camp, and marched them 
againſt the enemy, drawn up in an hollow ſquare, 
The horſe, diſperſed on all ſides, ſtraggled at firſt, 
miſled by the cries which came from ſeveral parts. 

Many fell in with the enemy, The charge was given 
at the. ſame time on different ſides. The rudeſt part 

of the action paſſed with the body of troops * 

| the 
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the King commanded in perſon, which were very nu- A. R. 
merous, as well infantry as cavalry; befides Which, ut. 
hoſe troops were infinitely animated by the preſence 
of the King; and the Cretans, who fought in cloſe 
order, and firmly drawn up againſt enemies diſperſed 
and in diſorder, killed a great number of them. 
It is certain, that if they had been leſs eager in 
purſuing the Romans, this day would not only have 
decided the preſent ſucceſs, but perhaps that of the 
whole war. But in effect of having abandoned them- 
ſelyes to an inconſiderate ardor, they fell into the 
midſt of the Raman cohorts, who had advanced, with 
their officers. Thoſe who, fled, then perceiving the 
Roman enſigns, faced about, and ſpurred their horſes 
againſt the enemy, who were entirely in diſorder. The 
face of the battle changed that moment; and thoſe 
who purſued before, now fled. © Many were killed in 
cloſe fight, and many in flying: and they did not 
only periſh by the ſword, but abundance, by throwin 
themſelves precipitately into the moraſſes, were ſo 
plunged in the mud, that they remained there with 
theres. VVV 
The King himſelf was in great danger; for having 


life. Philip took a long compaſs round the marſhes, 
and at va. yeh Mir, 1 camp, to which it was not 
We have already ſeen ſeveral times, and it cannot 
be too much inculcated to military perſons, in order 
to their avoiding the like fault, that the loſs of battles 
often proceeds from the too great ardor of officers, 
who being ſolely intent upon the purſuit of an enemy, 
neglect and forget what paſſes in the reſt of the army, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be depriyed, through an ill- 
7 
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judged deſire of lory, of a victo which the had 
in cher hands, Fa. were aſſured vr | * 
"Philip did not loſe many of his troops in this 


; 5 but he Fred a ſecond; and, to avoid It, he 


| ſpe 
in order to bury the 2 The Conſul, who had 
ſat down to table, ordered the herald to be told, that 


he would give him an anſwer the next morning. Phi- 
lip, during that time, having left abundance 'of fires 
in, his camp, to amuſe the Romans, ſet out, without 
noiſe, as. foon as it was dark. As he was the whole 
night, and part of the next day, before the Conſul, 
the latter had no hope of being able'to come up with 


him. 
Sulpicius did not ſet out till ſome days after. The 


King had entertained hopes of ſtopping him in the 
defiles, the entrance of which he fortified with in- 


trenchments, and barricades of ſtones and trees: but 


the perſeverance and courage of the Romans ſur- 
mounted all theſe difficulties. The Conſul, after 
having laid waſte the country, and made himſelf 


Liv. xxxi. 
40—43. 


maſter of many important places, led back his army 


to Apollonia, from whence he had ſet out in the be- 


ginning of the campaign. 
The Ætolians, who only waited the event for de- 


claring themſelves, delayed no longer to do ſo in fa- 


vour of the Romans, who had the advantage. Having 


joined Amynander, King of the Athamantes, they 
made ſome incurſions into  Thefſalia, which ſucceeded 
badly enough ; Philip having beaten them on different 
occaſions, and reduced them to retire with great dif- 


ficulty into Ztolia. One of his lieutenants alfo de- 


feated the Dardanians, that had entered Macedonia 
during the King's abſence; who conſoled himſelf with 


theſe ſlight advantages for his bad ſucceſs againſt the 


Liv. xxxi. 
44, 45» 


Romans. 
In this campaign, the Roman fleet, in conjunction 
with that of Attalus, approached Athens. The W 
8 0 
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of the Athenians for Philip, the effects of which fear a 532 
had reduced them to ſuppreſs, broke out without any 5 2 g 


bounds on the ſight of ſo powerful an aid. In a free 
city, like Athens, where the talent of ſpeaking had a 
kind of abſolute ſway, the orators had acquired ſuch 
an aſcendant over the people, that they made them 
take what reſolutions they thought fit. On this occa- 
ſion the people, on their remonſtrances, decreed, 
« that all the ſtatues and repreſentations of King 
Philip, and of all his anceſtors, of both ſexes, ſhould 
be abſolutely deſtroyed; that their names ſhould be 
effaced, with all the titles and inſcriptions, with 
which they might have been honoured in paſt times. 
That the feſtivals, ſacrifices, and prieſthoods inſtitu- 
ted in honour of them, ſhould hkewife be aboliſhed: 
That all the places in which monuments had been 
erected to them, ſhould be declared impure, profane, 
and deteſtable. That the prieſts, as often as they 
ſhould offer up their prayers to the gods for the people 
of Athens, their allies, armies and fleets, ſhould pro- 
nounce all kinds of anathemas and execrations againſt 
Philip, his children, kingdom, and forces by ſea and 
land; in a word, againſt all the Macedonians in ge- 


neral, and all that appertained to them.” To this 


decree was added, That all which ſhould from 
thenceforth be propoſed to the diſgrace and diſhonour 
of Philip, ſhould have the conſent of the people; and 
that whoever ſhould preſume to ſay or do any thing 
in his favour, or contrary to theſe defamatory decrees, 
might be killed upon the ſpot, without farther forma- 
lity.” And laſtly, that nothing might be omitted, 
and to include all in one general expreſſion, © Thar 
all which had been formerly decreed againſt the chil- 
dren of the tyrant Piſiſtratus, ſhould take place againſt 
Philip.” The Athenians made war in this manner 
againſt Philip, by decrees. and ordinances, which at 
that time were their only force. And as they carned 
all things to exceſs at this time, they in proportion 
laviſhed praiſes, honours, and every kind of homage, 
upon Attalus and the Romans. | 

Ss Ih Some 
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Some time before, when the ſame Attalus entered 


the port Piræus with his fleet, with deſign to renew 


Liv, XXI. his treaty of alliance with the Athenians, all the in- 
4 5. habitants of the city, with their wives and children, all 


the prieſts in their ſacerdotal veſtments, and one 
might almoſt ſay, the very gods themſelves, quitted 


their abodes, in ſome ſenſe, and went out to meet 
and receive him in a kind of triumph. The aſſembly 


was ſummoned, to hear the propoſals that prince had 
to make. But he wiſely judged it more for his dig- 
nity to declare to them his intentions by a writing, 
which ſhould be read in his abſence, than to expoſe 
himſelf to the ſhame of relating in perſon the ſervice 
he had done their Commonwealth, and receiving ex- 
ceſſive praiſes from them, which would infinitely 
ſhock his modeſty. At that time it was propoſed to 
add an eleventh tribe to the ten old ones that formed 
the body of the State, which ſhould bear the name 
of Attalus. 5 
Me do not ſee in this that elevation of ſentiments, 
that lively and ardent zeal for liberty, that diſlike, or 
rather averſion, in a manner natural, for all kinds of 
flattery and abject ſubmiſſion, which was the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed characteriſtic of theſe antient Repub- 
licans, and which had conſtituted their glory in an- 
tient times. 


Liv. xxxi. The fleet of the Romans and Attalus, in con- 
45 7 Junction with twenty Rhodian ſhips, ſcoured the 


coaſts, and executed ſome expeditions, the particulars 
of which are of little importance: after which it ſepe- 
rated, and each ally went to winter in their own 
country. | 

Io break the leſs into what regards the war with 
Philip, I have omitted ſome facts, which I ſhall re- 
ſtore in this place. I ſhall do the ſame ſometimes, 
without taking notice of it. 5 


* Ex dignitate magis viſum, ſcribere eum de quibus videretur, 
quim preſentem aut referendis ſuis in civitatem beneficiis erubeſcere; 
aut ſignificationibus acclamationibuſque multitudinis aſſentatione im- 

modica pudorem onerantis, Liv, 


The 
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The Proconſul L. Cornelius Lentulus being rex A R. 


turned from Spain, after having related to the Senate 


the ſeryices which he had done during ſeveral years Liv. xnxk © 


i that province, demanded as a reward, that he 
ſhould be permitted to enter the city in triumph. 

The Senators did not deny that he had deſerved that 
honour; but there was no exatnple of a General's 
having triumphed, unleſs he had commanded either 
in quality of Dictator, Conſul, or Prætor; and Len- 
tulus had only been Proconful in Spain. It was for 


the ſame reaſon that Scipio himſelf had been refuſed 


a triumph after his return from Spain. However, on 
this occaſion a medium was choſen, 'and an Ova- 
tion was granted to Lentulus; that is, the ſmaller 
triumph. 


I have obſerved before, that the Prætor L. Furius, Liv. xi. 
in the abſence of the Conſul, had received orders ** ** 


from him to march directly to the aid of Cremona, 
beſieged by the Gauls. He loſt no time, approached 
the enemy, and offered them battle. Furius gave 
ſuch good orders, and animated his troops ſo effectu- 
ally, that the Gauls, after an indifferent reſiſtance, 
fled in diſorder to their camp. The Roman cavalry 
purſued them thither; and the legions arriving there 
ſoon after, attacked and took it. Scarce ſix thou- 
ſand of them eſcaped. More than thirty-five thou- 
ſand were killed or taken, with fourſcore enſigns, 
and above two hundred carriages laden with rich 
ſpoils. Amilcar, the Carthaginian General, was killed 
here, with three of the Gauliſh Generals of the greateſt 
diſtinction. The victor recovered from them two 
thouſand free citizens of Placentia, whom they had 
taken, and reinſtated them in their colony. So con- 
ſiderable a victory occaſioned great joy at Rome. As 
ſoon as the Prætor's letters brought the news of it, 


the Senate decreed thankſgivings to the gods, which Liv. xxxi, 
FE 47. 


were ſolemnized during three days. | 
Though the Prætor had almoſt terminated this war, 
the Conſul Aurelius, having made an end of the af- 
fairs that kept him at Rome, immediately repaired 
to 
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A. R. 552. to Gaul, and took upon him the command of the 


200, 


Liv. ibid. 


Thid, 48. 


victorious army, which the Prætor reſigned to him. 


On his arrival he could not conceal his envy and re- 


ſentment for the Prætor's having acted during his 


abſence. There is in envy a baſe turn of mind, and 


a meanneſs of ſentiment, which ought to make all 


mankind abhor and deteſt that vice. It was the Con- 
ſul himſelf who had ordered Furius, in the name of 


the Senate, to proceed immediately to action. Would 
he have had him ſtaid for him with his folded arms, 


and ſuffered Cremona to be taken before his eyes? 
Inſtead of ſharing in the victory, and doing himſelf 
honour by treating the victor with juſtice, he ordered 
him to go to Etruria, whilſt he led the legions into 
the enemy's country, and by the ravages he committed 
there, made a war by which he acquired more plun- 
der than glory. | 

The Prætor Furius, ſeeing there was nothing to 
do in Etruria, and convinced that in the abſence of 
the incenſed and envious Conſul, he ſhould more 
eaſily obtain a triumph, at which he aſpired, and be- 


lieved he had juſtly deſerved by the defeat of the 


Gauls, returned with ſpeed to Rome, where he was 


not expected. The Senate gave him audience in the 


temple of Bellona. After having given an account 
of his conduct, and related the circumſtances of his 
victory, he demanded permiſſion to enter the city in 
A 

This proceeding had ſomething irregular in it. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſenior Senators were for refuſing him a 
triumph, and becauſe it was not with his own army, 


but with that of the Conſul, that he had defeated the 


Gauls; and eſpecially becauſe he had quitted his pro- 
vince, which had no example, through his eager deſire 


of obtaining a triumph by favour of the Conſul's 
abſence.” The perſons of conſular dignity went far- 
ther; and as they were intereſted in a the 
ſplendor and dignity of the Conſulſhip, which ſeemed 
to have been little regarded by Furius, they pretended, 


That it had been his duty to wait for the Conſul, 
| before 


before he had attempted any thing. That he might, A. R. 
by remaining incamped near Cremona, have defended 
the colony, and protracted affairs, withour coming to 
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a battle, till Aurelius had arrived. That the Senate 


ſu 


The majority, ſtruck with the greatneſs of the 


vict 


his friends and relations, maintained. That the 
only point in queſtion was to know, whether the Præ- 
tor had acted as General in chief, and under the 
guidance of his own auſpices, and whether his actions 
deſerved a triumph or no. . 
denate to the Conſul, either to ſet out himſelf to de- 
fend an allied city in perſon, or to give that Commiſ- 
fon to the Prætor, was an unanſwerable apology for 


ought not to imitate his temerity, but wait the Con- 
s return. That then, having heard the reaſons on 
both ſides, they ſhould be more capable of deciding 
in the queſtion.” 2 5 A Hts $6 + 


the latter. 


delays occaſion the loſs of the moſt favourable oppor- 
tunities; and that a General frequently gives battle, 
not out of inclination, but becauſe he is reduced to 
it by the enemy. . 
but the battle itſelf, and the conſequences attending 

it. That the victory was compleat : that the enemy 
had been defeated and cut to pieces : that their cam 

had been taken and plundered : that of the two co- 
lonies, the one had been delivered from the danger 
that threatened it, and the other had recovered ſuch 

of its citizens as the enemy had made priſoners: and 
laſtly, that a fingle battle had terminated*the war, 
vith as much glory as good-fortune. Thar this victory 

had not only rejoiced the Romans, but the gods therh= 
elyes had been thanked for it during three days, in the 
noſt folemn manner; which was an authentic approba- 

ton of Furius's conduct, to whoſe name and + family 
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Fpoenandumn elſe jnferdipmy gon;quis 1ett en gee Þ 
f In alluſion to the great Camillus 
conquered Rome frem the Ganis. 


Vorl. IV. 


by Furius, and warmly ſollicited by 


That the order of the 


* That beſides, in affairs of war, the leaſt 


That nothing was to be conſidered 


re belli tempora moras & dilationes Imperatorum: 
A hoſtis cogat, Liv. 
a5), who had 


(M. Furius Cami 
K k 


even 
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A. R. 552. even the gods ſeemed to have attached the glorious 
200, Privilege of conquering and triumphing ober the 
Gauls.” + % FOR OW 12 : 1 te 
_. Theſe diſcourſes of Furius and his friends, ſup- 
ported by the preſence of that Prætor, preyailed over 
the regard ſome. believed due to the ſupreme rank of 
the abſent Conſul, and occaſioned the honour. of a 
triumph to be decreed to the Prætor. He cauſed 
220,000 aſſes to be carried into the public treaſury, 
which amounts to about eight hundred pounds ſterling, 
and 17, ooo pounds of filver in weight. But he had 
neither priſoners nor ſpoils carried before his chariot, 
and was not accompanied by troops. Every thing 
was plainly at the Conſul's diſcretion, except the 
— victory. „ yo Fog N 
Liv. xxxi. After this triumph Scipio cauſed the games to be 
49. celebrated with great magnificence, whilſt he com- 
manded in Africa in quality of Proconſul, and two 
acres of land were granted to each ſoldier who had 
erved under him, for every year they had borne arms 
J all Arnca......2 5 "£5 
_ This ſame year C. Cornelius Cethegus, who com 
manded in Spain as Proconſul, defeated a conſiderable 
army in the country of the. Sedetani. The Spaniard: 
left fifteen thouſand men upon the place, and ſeyenty 
eight enſigns in the hands of the victors. 
Ihe Conſul C. Aurelius being come to Rome t 
preſide in the aſſemblies for the election of Confuls 
did not complain, as it was. expected he would, 0 
the Senate's not waiting his return for aſſerting b 
rights and authority over the Prætor in perſon: b 
that they had decreed F urius a triumph upon the met 
account of his Exploits, without hearing any of tho 
who had ſhared with him in this war. He repreſente( 
that the motive which had induced their anceſtors 
decree, that the perſon who triumphed ſhould be 
tended by the Lieutenant Generals, Tribunes, Ce 
turions, and troops, was in order that the reality 
facts ſhould be atteſted in an authentic manner.“ Att 


this ſufficiently moderate complaint, which ſhewe 
"1 
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for the aſſemblies; in which L. Cornelius and P. Vil- 
lius Tappulus were created Conſuls _ 


StJEPIEIUS; AURELIUS, Conſuls. 499 


that the Conſul had at leaſt partly ſuppreſſed the firſt A. R. 552. 


virulence-of his envy for Furius, he declared the day ut, 


This year proviſions were.ſold at a very low price: Liv. xxxi, 
as Pr ocygious quantities of corn had been brought?“ 


- 


from Atrica, the Curule Ædiles diſtributed it amongft 
the people at fifteen denarii a buſhel. 


Publius, Valerius, and Matcius his brother; cele- 
brated funeral games during four days, in honvur of 
M. Valerius Lævinus their father, -which were fol- 
lowed by a ſhew of Gladiators. This Lævinus is 
the ſame that was Conſul with Marcellus, and who, 
after having ſerved, the Commonwealth in the war, 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the wiſdom of his counſels in 


the Senate on different occaſions, as we have related, 
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Provinces of the Conſuls. Firſt payment of the tribute 


laid on the Carthaginians. Sedition excited by the 
legions in Macedonia. Philip returns into Macedonia. He 
becomes anxious concerning the conſequences of the war. 
He takes pains to conciliate allies by delivering up ſome 
cities: and to gain the affettion of his ſubjetts by diſ- 
grating a miniſter univerſally hated by them, Scipio 
and Alius created Cenſors. Cn Babius is defeated in 
Gaul. Conteſt upon Quintius s demanding the Conſul- 
ſoip. Charafer of that young Romun. Diſtribution 
of the provinces. The Ambaſſadors of King Attalus 
demand aid of the Senate againſt the invaſions of Antio- 
chus King of Syria. Wiſe refleion of Plutarch upon 
the . preſent war. Quintius ſets out from Reme, and 
arrives in the army near. Epirus. He reſolves to march 
in queſt of Philip in the defiles where he had intrenched 
himſelf. Conference betwecn. Quintius and Philip. The 
Conſul attacks Philip in his defiles ; defeats and puts 
tim to flight. The King croſſes Theſſalia and retires 
into Macedonia, Epirus and Theſſalia ſubmit to Quin- 

| Ty tius. 


A 
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Liv; xxxii. 
2. 


Liv. xxxii. 
3. 


fins. Evetria and C. aryſtos taken. Nin 
Elatea. Aﬀembly the Acheans at cyon. 25 
'  baſſadors of | the Romans and their allies, and Philip, 


forms the frege of Corinth, and is obliged 10 raiſe it. 
The Conſul rake: Elatea. Pbilncles makes himſelf = 


 LENTULUS, vi. L108 Conſul : 


bave audience in ii. Mler long debates, the end 
declares for the Romans. Lucius, the Conful's brother, 


of Argus. Affairs of Gaul. Conſpiracy of the 
e and far dis. "Oven of Mo fe to Ron 
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i 176-1 : 

L. Corners Linus. pp | 5 25 £ 
P. ViLLivs TappuLbs. ET 1 N ; 
TALY fell by lot to Cornelius RATES and Ma ſu 
cedonia to P. Villius. ar 


This year the Carthaginians brought to Rome the 
money due for the firſt payment of the tribute that 


had been laid upon . The 3 having IT. 
complained, that it was not of alloy, and that m. 
upon taking the aſſay of it they fad found the fourth MI th. 
part bad, they were obliged to borrow ſums at Rome int 
o mate up that deficiency. The Punic Faith fill 
ſuſtained itſelf. After having diſcharged this duty, ma 
they deſired the Senate to deliver up their hoſtages. 222 
Part of them were put into their hands, with a pier ſo | 
that the reſt ſhou d be feleafed, provided they per lani 
ſidſted in continuing faithful. of 
P. Villius, on arriving in Macedonia, ſaw a violent his 
ſedition reviving, which ſufficient care-had not beei vit! 
taken to ſtifle in its birth. It had been excited by q and 
thouſand of the ſoldiers, who after having defeated his 
Hannibal in Africa, had been led back into Sicily f 
and from thence tranſported as voluntiers into Mace *2 d 
donia. They affirmed, that they had not been vo itta- 
luntary in coming thither, and Ka the Tribunes 0 ew 
0 


the ſoldiers had forced them to embark, contrary t 


their utmoſt reſiſtance. But that in whatever manne hic 
the thing had paſſed, whether they had conſented : beſpe 
the ſervice, or violence had been done them, the ten 1n of, 
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 LENTULUS, VILLIUS, Conſuls. 
of their ſeryice wag expired. That they had not ſeen 
Italy during à great number of years. That they 


had grown. old under arms in Sicily, Africa, and Ma- 


cedonia. . That they were worn out by fatigues, and 
exhauſted of their blood and ſtrength by the wounds 
they had received.” The Conſul replied to theſe com- 


plante, * that their demand of being diſcharged was 
reaſonable, if they had employed juſt means, and mo- 


591. 


A. R. 553 
191. 


deſt requeſts, for obtaining it. But that, neither the 


reaſons they alledged, nor any other whatſgever, could 
ever juſtify a ſedition, That accordingly, if they would 
continue under their enſigns, and obey their officers, 
he would write to the Senate, and be the firſt to ſolicit 
their diſmiſſion. That they would obtain it fooner by 
ſubmiſſion than hy being refractory.” This anſwer 
appeaſed them. bs my 


Philip then attacked Thaumacia, a city of Theſ. Livaxxii. 


alia very advantageoully ſituated, with all his foftes. + 


The arrival of the Mtolians, who, under the com- 


mand of Archidamus, had entered the place, obliged 
the King to raiſe, the ſiege. He led back his troops 
into Macedonia, to paſs the ap 
The leiſure he then enjoye 


affording hit 


5 winter there. 
a; time to Liv. ibid. 


make reflections upon the future, gave him moſt cruel 5 


anxiety for the conſequences of a War, in which he faw 


ſo many enemies united, who preſſed him by ſea and 


land. Beſides which he apprehended, that the hop 
of the Roman protection would have made him loſe 
his allies z and that the Macedenians, diſcontented 
with the preſent government, might think of ſtirring, 
and even of failing in fidelity to him. He employed 
his whole application to avert theſe dangers. 

As to his allies, he delivered up, or rather promiſed 
to deliver up, ſome cities to the Achæans, in order to 


attach them more ſtrongly to him by a liberality they 


did not expect; and at the ſame time he ſent Ambal- 
ladors into Achaia to make the allies take the oath, 
which was to be renewed every year: a weak tie in 
feſpect to a Prince, who was not ſcrupulous himſelf 


in obſerving oaths !_ 
a „ As 


502 _ 
A. R. $53- 
Liv. 1bid. 
Polyb,x111. 
672, 673. 


* 


Philip, that, according to the ſame author, he was al. 


amongſt the People. As only fragments of Polybius 


LENTULUS, VILLIUS,' Cone. 
As to what regards the Macedonians, : he laboured 
to gain their affection at the expence of Heraclides, 


one of his miniſters and confidents, who was deteſted 
and abhorred for his àxactions and oppteſſions, which 
had rendered the government very odious“ He was 
of very mean birth, born at Tarentum, where he had 
acted in the loweſt offices, and had been expelled from 
thence for having deſigned to deliver up the city to the 
Romans. He went to throw himſelf into their arms. 
But he ſoon plotted a new treaſon againſt thoſe, who 
had given him refuge, holding intelligence with the 
principal perſons of Tarentum and Fe His 
intrigue was diſcovered, and he took refuge with Phi: 
lip; who finding him to have wit, activity, boldneſs, 
with an unbounded ambition, whichithe greateſt crimes 
could not daunt, he attached him in a peculiar man- 
ner to his perſon, and gave him his whole confidence; 
a fit inſtrument for a Prince, who was himſelf entirely 
void of probity and honour ! Heraclides, ſays Poly- 
bius, was born with all the qualities imaginable for 
forming a great villain. From his earljeft youth be 
had abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamous proſtitu- 
tions. He was haughty and terrible in reſpect to his 
inferiors, but the meaneſt and moſt fervile of flatterers 
to thoſe above him. He had ſo much credit with 


moſt the cauſe of the entire rüin of ſo powerful a 
kingdom, by the general diſcontent occaſioned by his 
injuſtice and oppreſſions. The King cauſed him to be 
ſeized and impriſoned, which, decke ive Joy 


upon this head are come down to us, hiſtory does not reſ 

tell us what became of Heraclides, or whether he came Wl the 

to an end worthy of his crimes. But this paſſage alone ¶ occ 
perfectly informs us in reſpect to Philip, of whom {lt 

much will be ſaid in the ſequel; and ſhews, what we giv 
are to think of a Prince capable of making choice 0 der 

ſack 4 man for tus mater; ©" 8 mn this 
Liv.xxxii. ' Nothing conſiderable paſſed this campaign, between 2 
5-6 the Romans and Philip, ſtill lefs than in the preced-l use 
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_ fkirmiſhes to force ſome paſſes, and carry off convoys. . 


LENTULus, VILLIUS, Conſuls. 0g 


ing. The Conſuls did not enter Macedonia till the . — 5 3. 
latter ſeaſon, and all the teſt of the time paſſed in flight ** 5 | 
In the mean time the Conſul Lentulus, who had Livaxxii. 
continued at Rome, held the aſſemblies for the crea-7- 
tion of Cenſors. Out of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, 
who were candidates for this Office P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus and P. Elius Pætus were choſen. Thoſe 
magiſtrates obſerved a ſtrict union with each other, and 
when they read over the liſt of the Senators, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, they did not note one. 

At the ſame time, L. Manlius Acidinus returned 
from Spain. Though the Senate had decreed him an 
Ovation, the 2070 olition of the Tribune M. Porcius 
Læca prevented him from enjoying that honour. He 
was obliged to enter the city as a private perſon. | 

The Prætor Cn. Bæbius Tamphilus, to whom C. 
Aurelius, Conſul the preceding year, had reſigned 
the province of Gaul, having raſhly entered the 
country of the Inſubrian Gauls, was ſurrounded with 
all his troops, and loſt above ſix thouſand ſix hundred 
men. So conſiderable a loſs received from an enemy, 
from whom nothing was then apprehended, obliged 
the Conſul to ſet out from Rome and to repair to the. 
place. On his arrival, he found the province full of 
trouble and alarm. After having reproached the Pre- 
tor, as his imprudence e e ordered him to 
quit the province, and return to Rome. But as to 
himſelf he did nothing memorable in Gaul, having 
been recalled almoſt immediately to Rome, on account 
of the aſſemblies for the election of Conſuls, 

There was ſome commotion in theſe aſſemblies, in 8 1 
reſpect to T. Quintius * Flamininus, who ſtood for Om p- 
the Conſulſhip. As this is the firſt time that we have 149. prey 
occaſion to Gal of this Roman, who rendered him- 7. 
ſelf very illuſtrious in the ſequel, we ſhall begin by 
giving his character after Plutarch. He was very ſud- 
den, both in reſpect to anger and good offices ; with 
this difference however, that his anger was of no long 


* Plutarch calls him Flaminius, but eats I miſtake ; ; they were two. 
different families, 


w - 


ES duration, 
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duration, and did not carry him into extreme rigours - 
whereas he never did favours by halves, and valued 
himſelf upon his ſteadineſs and conſtancy in reſpect to 


thoſe he had once granted, He always retained the 


ſame amity and good will for thoſe on whom he had 
conferred ſome benefit, as if they had been his berie: | 


factors; conſidering it as a great advantage to himſelf, 
to be capable of retaining the regard and gratitude of 
thoſe he had once obliged. Naturally ardent for ho- 
- noutr and glory, he was averſe to owing his. reateſt 
and moſt glorious actions to any thing but himſelf, 
For this reaſon he rather ſought thoſe, who'ſtood in 
need of his aid, than thoſe who could aid him; con- 
ſideting the one as an ample field for his virtue, and 
the others as rivals upon the point of depriving him of 
„„ ͤ 1 
In the different offices which he paſſed through, he 
acquired great reputation not only for valour, but pt6- 
bit and juſtice: which occaſioned him to be choſen 
commiſſioner and chief of the colonies, which the 
Romans ſent into the two cities of Narnia and Cofa, 
This diſtinction exalted his courage to ſuch a degree, 
that leaping over the other employments, which were 
the ſteps by which young perſons were obliged to fiſe, 
he on a ſudden boldly aſpired at the Confſulſhip, though 
he had not "wo been Quæſtor, and offered himſelf as 
2 candidate for it, ſupported by the favour of thoſe two 
colonies. = OTE >} 1 
M. Fulvius and Manius Curius, Tribunes of the 
people, oppoſed his demand, affirming it was a ftrange 
ard unheard of thing, that a young man; a kind of, 
novice and without experience, ſhould undertake on a 
ſudden to ſeize in a manner by force the firſt dignity of 
the Commonwealth. They reproached the Patricians 
With having for ſome time deſpiſed the Zdile and Præ- 
© +wwr-ſhips, and with aſpiring at once at the Conſulſhip, 
before they had given the People any proof of their 
ability and merit, by exerciſing inferior magiſtracies. 
the conteſt was carried from the field of Mars into 
the Senate. When every one had given their reaſons, 
the Senators determined, that the people had a gn 


to 
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raiſe ſuch of the citizens to offices as they 


| infiſted no longer, and ſubmitted to the decifiort of 


| Afia attacked Attalus vigorouſly both by ſea and land. 


was in. They demanded in his name, either that the 


troops. The Senate replied, that nothing was more 
reaſonable than the demand of Attalus. That they 


any fort to their allies, and that they ſhould not fail 


torſhip before the Qu 
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h or the ) greed, ng | 
provided they had the qualities required by the laws. 2 ( 

There were none yet, that made it neceffary to | 

pals through theſe different gradations, ' The Fribunes 


the Senate. Accordingly the People elected 8. Ekus 
Pætus and F. Quintius Flamininus Conſuls: the lat- 
ter was not yet quite thirty years of age: which is a 
farther remarkable fingularity, but not a contraven- 
tion to iy; "xe 2 — * mw —4＋. fixed the com- 

etent age for poſſeſſing the Curule offices, are — 
1185 to "Teſs ae | M. Porcius Cato was one Ker 
Prætors, and had Sardinia for his province. 


1 


nr Ak 
T. QuixTivs FLamininus, en” | | 


The new Confuls having entered upon office, drew Liv. xxxii. 
lots for the provinces. Italy fell to ZElius, and Ma- * 
cedonia to Quintius. LE . | 

At the beginning of this year, Antiochus King of Liv. ibid. 


The latter ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, © who repre- 
ſented to the Senate the extreme danger their maſter 


Romans would be pleaſed to defend him themſelves, 
or that they would permit him to recall his fleet and 


could not afford him aid againſt Antiochus, who was 
their friend and ally : but that the King was at entire 
liberty ro recall his fleet and troops. That the inten- 
tion of the Roman People was not to be a burthen in - 


to acknowledge the fervices and zealous attachment 
of Artalus. That for the reſt, they ſhould employ their 
ood offices with Antiochus to induce him not to di- 
urb King Attalus.” Accordingly the Romans ſent 
- 5ylla the Dickster paſſed a law to prohibit ſtanding for the Pres 
44 — 2 and for dhe Confullhip — the — 


tormip. Appian. lib. i, Bellor. Civil. | 
Ambaſſadors, 
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A. R. de Ambaſſadors to Antiochus, to remonſtrate to him 
"Ant © that Attalus had lent them his troops and ſhips, 


their common enemy. That it would be high 


in tranquility. That it ſeemed reaſonable, that the 
Kings who were the friends and allies of the Ro- 


which they then actually employed againſt ute 


eable to them, if he would leave that Prince 


. 


man People ſhould. live at peace with each other.“ 
Antiochus, upon this remonſtrance, immediately drew 
off his troops from the territories of Attalus.  _ 

J have ſaid that Macedonia had fallen by lot to Quin- 


advantage of the Romans. For the affairs and ene- 


mies they had upon their hands, did not require a Ge- 
neral, who would be for carrying every thing by arms 


and force, but rather, who knew how, according to con- 
junctures, to employ gentle methods and perſuaſion. 
Accordingly King Philip could indeed raiſe ſufficient 
numbers of men for ſome battles in his kingdom of 
Macedoni a only, but it was Greece principally, that 


enabled him to ſuſtain a long war, by ſupplying him 
with money, proviſions, munitions, and retreats: in 


a a word, it was the arſenal and magazine of his army. 


s * 


of Quintius's actions will better ſhew the ſolidity of 


this reflexion. 
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"tius. This, according to Plutarch, was much for the 
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ELIUS, QUINTIUS, Conſuls. 15 
Quintius having obſerved that the Generals who A. R. 
had been ſent before him againſt Philip, as Sulpicius : 


1 < 


and Villius, had not entered Macedonia till the lat- 


ter ſeaſon, and had made war with little or no vigour, BY 8 
vwaſting time in light ſkirmiſhes, to force ſome paſſes, 3% 


and carry off ſome convoys, he on the contrary was 
for making the beſt of his time, and for haſtening his 
departure. Having therefore obtained of the Senate 
that his brother Lucius ſhould command the naval 
forces under him; out of the ſoldiers, who, with Sci- 
pio at their head, had conquered the Carthaginians in 


Spain and Africa, and were ſtill capable of the ſer- ee. 


vice, and full of deſire to follow him, he choſe about 
three thouſand men. To theſe he added five thouſand 
more, and with a body of eight thouſand foot and 
eight hundred. horſe, he went to Epirus, and by forced 
marches arrived at the Roman camp. He found Vil- 
lius incamped before Philip's army, which had long 
guarded the paſſes and defiles, and kept that of the 
„„ „ nr 27g; I an 
The Conſul, after, having taken upon him the com- 
mand of the troops, and diſmiſſed Villius, began by 
conſidering attentively the plan of the country. The 
only paſs for approaching the enemy was a narrow wa 
between high mountains and the river * Aous, whict 
runs at the bottom of thoſe hills. That way, cut 
through the rock, was ſo narrow and ſteep, that an 
army could not paſs it withput great difficulty, though 
it were not defended; and with the leaſt defence it 


ſeemed impracticable. Quintius aſſembled the coun- 


cil of war, to conſult whether he ſhould march di- 
rectly againſt the enemy by the ſtrait and ſhorteſt way, 
in order to attack them in their camp; or whether, 
abandoning an equally difficult and dangerous deſign, 
he ſhould take a long compaſs, but without danger 
in order to enter Macedonia by the country of the 
Daſſaretæ. The council were divided in their opi- 


2 Plutarch calls it the Apſus, a river more to the north than the 
Aous. But the whole ſeries of the facts determines us to follow Livy. 


nions 


e.ſcape into eideſarts and for 
fore; he was afraid to remove from the ſea, from which 
he had his provifions. He therefore reſolved to force 


Liv. xxxii. 


10. 


„ method. 


Alus, n TUS Conſuls 5 
© Jumtius was ;/ tines: to aut . 

But, beſides thar-ſs long a march would 
we the King time to 
as he had done be- 


re rhir too much, and 


the paſſes, hate ver it, m colt him, and e 
for Nis bold enter ro - | 

In the mess tine Philip havingdemnnded. an inter- 
view by the mediation of the People of Epirus, in or- 
der to conſult upon the means of reconciliation and 

ace, Quintius made no difficulty to conſent to it. 
e ene were held upon the banks of the ri- 


ver Abus. They continued three days. The Conſul 
offered the King peace and the alliance of the Ro-. 


Liv. xxxii. 
pM. 


mans, upon condition, that he would leave the Greeks 
at liberty, and in ſubjection only to their own laws; 


and that he would withdraw og garriſons from their 


cities. This was the principal article. Several others 
were added to it, which required ſome time to diſcuſs. 
When they examined what ſtates were to have their 
liberty, the Conful named the Theſſalians firſt: Theſ- 
falta, from the time of Phillip, the father of Alexan- 
der the Great, had always been in ſubjection to the 
Macedonians. The King in conſequence. was fo 
much incenfed by the Conful's propoſal, that he cried 
pur - bp rage: What harder 3 ea you = 
e n me, Quintms, 1 h ver 

WV e Ang he hn Aradis up he confe- 
rences. It was then evident, ir the moſt affected to 
Philip's party were obliged to on it, that the Ro- 
mans were come to make war, not againſt the Greeks, 
but againft the Macedonians in favour of the Gore, 


which gained them the hearts of the People. 


The conference having been without effect, it was 
neceflary to proceed to force. - The next day there 
was a very warm ſkirmiſh between the- advanced 
guards. And as the Macedonians retired to their 


mountains by rough and ſteep aths, the Romans ani- 


mated by the ardor of battle, being defirous to purſue 


them, ſuffered excceedingly; becauſe the Macedo- 


nians 


Alnus, QUINTIUS, Gn 


nians had ke and Baliſtæ upon thoſe 4. Ro 
rocks, and thowered ' and ſtones upon them. . 
Many were wounded on boch lee and e 
rated the combatants. 

Affairs were in this Graation, hen 4 ſhepherd, Liv.xxxi, 
ſent by Charopus, n 
Epirus, WhO voured the Romans, came to Flam, 370 
2 Conſul. He to him that egen > 4p in the 

file the king was incamped his troops : = 
that he knew all the els rts and paths of thoſe | 
mountains: that if the Conſul would ſend a detach- 4 
ment of ſoldiers along with him, he would guide them, 
by ſecure and eaſy ways, where they would be oves 
the heads of the enemy. Though-Quintius was not 
_ abſolutely without diftruſt, and his joy was mixed 
with ſome fear, however, ſtruck with the name and 
authority of mern he reſolved to undortahe the 
ERETPTIAE.. 

Accordingly, he detached a Tribune wah e Liv. ibid. 
 fand foot and three hundred horſe. In the day, they 5710 
lay hid in bottoms covered with wood, and as ſoon ag | 
night came, they marched on by the light of the oon, 
. which happily was then at the full. The ſhepherd, of 

whom they had made ſure by chaining him, directed 
the way it was neceſſary to keep. It had been agreed, 
that when the detachment arrived over the heads of 

the enemy, a fignal ſhould be given che Conſul by 
ſmoke raiſed inthe air; but that they ſhould make- 
no cries, till their agnal was anſwered from him by 
another, that the battle with Philip was begun. 

To prevent the enemy from having any ſuſpicion, 
he continued to harraſs them warmly, as if he in- 
tended to force them in their poſts. The third hs 
in the morning, Quintius perceived a ſmoke upon 
the top of the mountains, which at firſt was but ſmall, 
but increaſing gradually ſoon darkened the air, and 
roſe in great clouds. Having then given the detach- 
ment the ſignal agreed — he marched directly 
againſt the eminence, continually expoſed to the darts 
of the Macedonians, -and in cloſe fight with thoſe who 
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betook themſelves to flight. Philip's army would 
have been entirely defeated, if the victors could have 
purſued them: but the cavalry was ſtopt by the diffi- 
_ culty of the ways, and the infantry by the weight of 
their arms. Philip fled at firſt with precipitation, 
and without looking. behind him. But, after having 
made above a league and a half, judging, as it really - 
was, that the difficulty of the ways had ſtopt the 
enemy, he halted upon an eminence, and ſent officers 
into all the valley, and to all the neighbouring moun- 
tains, to aſſemble ſuch of his troops as had Tiſperſed 
in flying. The victors finding the camp of the Ma- 
cedonians deſerted, plundered it entirely at their caſe, 
and returned into their own, where they reſted them- 
dhe nig... 
Liv. xxxii. : Philip at oy took the route 10 Theſſalia, and 
72» 13 haſtily running from city to city in that province, he 
ä took Ages _ him ſuch. of = 3 as were 
in a condition to follow him, ſet fire to the houſes, 
and after having permitted the maſters of them to take 
away ſuch of their effects as they could, he gave all 
all the reſt to his troops; making his allies ſuffer a 
treatment they could ſcarce have apprehended from 
their enemies. ; Fr te e s 
Liv. xxxii. Quintius. Flamininus did not act in this manner. 
2% 26. He croſſed Epirus, without ravaging the country, 
though he knew that the principal perſons of it, ex- 
cept Charopus, had been againſt the Romans. But, 
as they ſubmitted quietly, he had more regard to their 
preſent eee than to the reſentment he might 
have had for the paſt; which gained him the hearts 
of that people, and attached them to him out of in- 
clination. He ſoon found how advantageous this 
mild and humane conduct was to him: for > no 
| | ooner 


tvs, ons, Elite; RT. 
fas RT upon the frontiers of Theſſalia, tan A LR: 5 
moſt of the cities were eager to open their gates 8 * 
him. Atrax was almoſt the only one that did not 
ſurrender. It was very well fortified, and had a nu- 
merous garriſon, entirely conſiſting of Macedonians. 

It made ſo long and fo vigorous a reſiſtance, that the 8 
Conſul was at length obliged to raiſe the ſiege. - 

The Roman fleet, in the mean time, in conjunction Liv. xxxil. 
with thoſe of Attalus and the Rhodians, acted on their 26, 27. 
ſide. It took two of the principal cities of, Eubæa, 
Eretria and Caryſtos, which were alſ> garriſoned by 
Macedonians : after which the three fleets advanced 
to Cencheæ, the port of Corinth. | 
The Conſul having entered the country of Plocks, Ibid. 18. 
took ſeveral places which made no great reſiſtance. 

Elatia ſtopt him, and he was obliged to beſiege it in 
form. 47 

Whilſt he was carrying on this ſiege he formed an Liv. xxx. 
important deſign; which was to divide the Achæans 923. 
from Philip's party, and to make them come over to 
that of the Romans. The three united fleets were 
upon the point of forming the ſiege of Corinth, of 
which Philip was then actually in poſſeſſion. Nothin 
could give the Achæans more pleaſure, than the of 
ſion of that great and important city to them. The 
Conſul believed it proper to try them by that offer, 
and made it by the Ambaſſadors, Lucius his brother, 
thoſe of Attalus, the Rhodians and the Athenians. 
The Achæans gave audience to all ba : Ambaſſadors Fe 
in their aſſembly held at Sicyon. 2 

The Achæans were highly pe in reſpect to 
the reſolution they ſhould take. Nabis, tyrant of 
Lacedzmon, was a troubleſome neighbour, who in- 
commoded them extremely; but they dreaded the 
arms of the Romans more. They had in all. times, 
and very lately, great obligations to the Macedonians: 
but they all ſuſpected Philip, on account of his per- 
fidy and cruelty ; and they apprehended that the lenity 
he then affected, might degenerate into tyranny, as 
ſoon as he was rid of his difficulties. Such was the 
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| diſpoſition of che Achrans, fuctusting between all 


| * parties, finding inconveniencies on all fides, and not 


| 1 how to determine any thing with ſafety. 
L. Calpurnius, who came from the Romans, had 
audience firſt. After him the deputies from Attalus 


and the Rhodians were heard; and then thoſe from © 


Philip; for that Prince had alſo ſent an embaſly to 


this aſſembly, the event of which gave him diſquiet. 


The Athenians were reſerved to the laſt, in order 


chat they. might be capable of refuting what 1 | 


Ambaſſadors might have advanced. They ſpo 


preſſions and cruelties. The concluſſon of their ha- 
rangue, as well as of the three that had been made 
before in the aſſembly, was to exhort the Achæans to 
join the Romans againſt Philip. The Ambaſſadors 


af that Prince, on the contrary, conjured the Achæ- 


ans to regard the ſacred nature of the oath they had 


taken on making an alliance with their maſter ; or, if 


they would not declare openly for him, that they 
ſhould at leaſt obſerve an exact neutrality. Theſe ha- 
Tangues took up the whole time of the aſſembly, 
which was adjourned to the next day. & 

When they were all met again, the herald, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, in the name of the magiſtrates, ex- 


harted ſuch to ſpeak as had any thing to fay. No 


body roſe : but all, looking upon each other, kept a 
profound ſilence. Ariſtenes, who was principal ma- 
giſtrate of the Achzans, then ſpoke, that the aſſembly 


might not be diſmiſſed without deliberating. ce What 


is become,“ ſaid he, of that warmth and vivaci 

« with which you diſpute with each other at table, 
« and iin private converſation, concerning the Romans 
« and Philip, with ſo much heat as to be almoſt 
« ready to come to blows ? Why then are you now 
mute, in an aſſembly ſummoned ſolely on this 


« ſubject, after having heard the ſpeeches and rea- 
ſonings 


with more force and liberty againſt that King than 
any of the reſt, becauſe none had been fo ill treated 
as them; and they enumerated at large his many op- 
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Such juſt and rational reproaches, made by the 
principal —— were ſo far from inducing any 
that were preſent to give their opinion, that they did 
not excite the leaſt noiſe or murmuring in an aſſembly 
ſo numerous, and compoſed of the deputies of ſo 
many States. They all continued mute and motion” 
leſs, no body daring to hazard ſpeaking freely on ſg 

delicate a point. TC ee W N 

Ariſtenes then, being obliged to open himſelf, de- 

clared frankly in favour of the Romans. The man- 


* ner,” ſaid he, „in which the deputies of the op- 


e poſite parties ſpeak to us, ſuffices alone to direct 
<« us in the reſolution we ought to take, The Romans, 
« the Rhodians, and Attalus preſs us to join them in 
« the war againſt Philip, and ſupport their demand 
« with ſtrong reaſons, deduced from the juſtice of 


« their cauſe, and our own intereſt. Philip's Am- 


e baſſador alſo demands, but weakly, that we ſhould 
«© continue to adhere to their maſter, and he is con- 


« tented with our obſerving an exact neutrality, From 


* whence do you think proceeds fo different a manner 
„of acting? It is undoubtedly not from moderation 
on the ſide of Philip, nor raſh boldneſs on that of 
«< the Romans. It is the knowledge of their ſtrength, 
« or weakneſs, that makes them ſpeak differently. 
We ſee nothing here on the part of Philip but his 
« Ambaſſador, which is no great encouragement 


« for us: whereas the Roman fleet lies at anchor 


% near Cenchreæ, and the Conſul is not far off with 
« his legions. | SO 
What aid can we expect from Philip? Do we 
% not ſee in what manner he defends his allies ? 
„Why has he ſuffered Eretria and Caryſtos ? 
Why has he abandoned ſo many cities of Theſ- 
« ſaly, as well as all Phocis and Locris? Why does 
« he now ſuffer Elatia to be beſieged ? Is it through, 
“force, through fear, or voluntarily, that he hath 
* abandoned the defiles of Epirus, and has given up 

Yor. IV; e « thoſe 


= ſonings on both fides? Will it be time enough to A. R. 5544 
« ſpeak, when the reſolution is taken and decreed 
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ce thoſe impenetrable barriers to the enemy, in order 


“ to hide himſelf in the remote parts of his king- 
e dom? If he voluntarily gives up fo many allies to 
ce the mercy of the enemy, ought he to prevent them 
« from making ſuch proviſion as they can for their 


ce own ſafety? If it be through fear, he ought to 
cc excuſe the ſame weakneſs in us. And if he is 


forced to do ſo, do you believe, Cleomeden,” 


which was the name of. Philip's ambaſſador, * that 
« the forces of the Achæan States can ſuſtain the 


« Roman arms, to which the Macedonians have been 
forced to give way? Quintius having found Philip 
in an inacceſſible. poſt, hath driven him out of it, 
ce hath taken his camp, hath purſued him into Theſ- 
ec ſalia, and almoſt before his face hath taken all the 
56 ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of his allies. If we are attacked, 
« will the King be in a condition to ſupport us againſt 
* ſo formidable an enemy, or ſhall we be able to de- 


© fend ourſelves ?” | 


1 * 

« The medium propoſed to us, of continuing 
neuter, is a certain means to render us the victor's 
prey, who will not fail to attack us, as cunning 


ſelves. Believe me, Achæans, there is no medium. 
© We mult either have the Romans for friends, or 
« enemies. They come of themſelves, with a nu- 
merous fleet, to offer us their amity and aid. To 
* refuſe {ſuch an advantage, and not to ſeize with 


e return, is the laſt exceſs of blindneſs; it is con- 


e ſenting to our own deſtruction through mere wan- 


% tonnels, and without reſource.” 

This diſcourſe was followed with a great noiſe and 
murmur of the whole aſſembly, ſome applauding it 
with joy, and others oppoſing it with violence. The 
magiſtrates themſelves. were no leſs divided: theſe 
were called Demiurgi. Five, of their number, ren; 
declared, that they would bring the affair into deli- 


beration: five proteſted againſt it, affirming, that 


the magiſtrates were prohibited by a law to propoſe 
any 


politicians, who wait the event for declaring our- 


ardor ſo favourable an occaſion, which will never 


—— — — — 
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any thing, as were the general aſſembly to decree any A. R. 534. 


thing contrary to the alliance made with Philip. | 
This whole day paſſed alſo in debate and tumultu- 


ous cries. Only one remained: for the law ordained, 


that the 1 ſhould break up at the end of the 
third day. Such violent debates aroſe upon what 


ſhould be determined the next day, that fathers could 


ſcarce keep their hands off their ſons. Memnon of 


Pellena was one of the five magiſtrates who refuſed 
to make the report. His father long defired and 


conjured him to ſuffer the Achæans to. provide for 


their ſafety, and not to expoſe them, by his obſtinacy, 
to certain ruin. Finding his 1ntreaties ineffectual, he 


ſwore that he would kill him with his own hand, if he 


did not take his advice, and ſhould conſider him not 
as his ſon, but as the enemy of his country. Memnon 
could not: withſtand ſuch terrible menaces, and at 
length ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by paternal 
authority. - | $20 : 


The next day, the majority being for bringing the 


affair into deliberation, and the people . openly de- 


_ claring what they thought, the Dymæi, Magalopoli- 


tans, and ſome of the Argives, quitted the aſſembly 
before the decree paſſed. . No body was ſurprized, or 
took offence at it, becauſe they had particular obliga- 
tions to Philip; who, very lately, had done them con- 
ſiderable ſervices. Gratitude is a virtue of all ages and 
nations; and ingratitude is univerſally deteſted. All 
the other States, when they came to vote, immedi- 


ately confirmed by a decree, an alliance with Attalus 
and the Rhodians; and as to what regarded the alli- 


ance with the Romans, as it could not be concluded 
without the authority of the Roman Senate and People, 
it was reſolved, that an embaſſy ſnould be ſent to 
Rome in order to terminate that affair. 


198. 


In the mean time, three deputies were diſpatched Ii xxxti. 


to L. Quintius, who was then beſieging Corinth, after 23. 


having made himſelf maſter of Cenchreæ: and at the 
ſame time the army of the Achæans was ſent to join 
him in carrying on the ſiege. At firſt the attack was 
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weak enough, becauſe it was hoped that there weak 
be a diviſion in the city, between the garriſon and the 


inhabitants: but when they found that did not take. 


place, machines were made to approach on all ſides, 
and different attacks were formed, which the beſieged 


ſuſtained with great vigour, and 1 in which the Romans 


were always repulſed. There were a great number of 
Italian deſerters in Corinth, who expecting no quarter 
from the Romans if they fell into their hands, fought 
ke men in deſpair. " Phillhcles/ Philip's General, 


having made a new reinforcement enter the city, and 


thereby having deprived the beſiegers of all hopes of 
carrying the place, L. Quintius was at length obliged 
to give into the advice of Attalus. The ſiege was 
raiſed. The Achæans being diſmiſſed, Attalus and 
the Romans reimbarked on board their fleets. The 


former repaired to the Pyræus, and the latter to Cor. 


Cyra. 

"Whilſt t the fleets attacked Cora, the Conſul T. 
Quintius was employed in beſieging Elatea, where he 
was more ſucceſsful : for, after a long and vigorous 
defence, he made himſelf maſter firſt of the city, end 
then of the citadel. 

At the ſame time, the people of Argos, who con- 
tinually adhered to Philip, found means to deliver up 
their city to Philocles, the officer of whom we have 
juſt ſpoke. Thus, notwithſtanding the alliance which 
the Achæans had lately made with the Romans, Phi- 
lip was maſter of two of their ſtrongeſt places, Corinth 
and Argos. 

The Conſul Sex. Zlius did nothing confiderable 
in. Gaul. He paſſed almoſt the whole year in drawing 
together the inhabitants of Cremona and Placentia, 
whom the calamities of the war had diſperſed, and to 
reinſtate them in their colonies. 

A conſpiracy, formed firſt at“ Setia, by the gaves 
of the young Carthaginian Lords who were kept there 
as hoſtages, whom a conſiderable number of other 


- : * A city of the Vollei. : 
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ſlaves had joined, gave Rome ſome alarm. But the A. R. 552. 
conſpiracy was diſcovered, and ſuppreſſed that in- _—_— 
ſtant. © n 8 | WT” M 
This year, Ambaſſadors from King Attalus brought 
to Rome a crown of gold, weighing two hundred 
and forty-ſix pounds, and thanked the Senate for 
having vouchſafed to fend Ambaſſadors to Antiochus, 
at whoſe inſtances that Prince had quitted the domi- 
nions of Attalus. | * i, 

Cato was then one of the Prætors, and had Sardi- put. in 


nia for his province. He acted in it in ſuch a manner Caton. 33g, 


IV. xxxii. 


as made his diſintereſtedneſs, ſobriety, patience in 25. 


the rudeſt toils, incredible remoteneſs from the leaſt 


ſhadow of pomp and luxury, and love of juſtice, 


univerſally admired. The Prætors his predeceſſors 


had ruined the country by making it ſupply them with 
pavillions, beds, and habits, and ſheered the people 
by numerous trains of domeſticks, crouds of friende, 
and exceſſive expences in games, feaſts, and the like 


extravagances. Cato, on the contrary, diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf only by an unexampled ſimplicity in his habit, 


table, and equipage. He never touched a ſingle far- 


thing of the public money. When he went to viſit 
the cities of his government, it was on foot, without 
any carriages, attended only by one officer, who car- 
ried his robe, and a veſſel for making libations at ſa- 
crifices. This man, ſo ſimple and modeſt, and fo 
negligent of his outſide, reſumed the grave and ma- 
jeſtic air of a Roman magiſtrate, and ſhewed in- 
exorable conſtancy and inflexible rigor, when the 


queſtion was to check diforders, and put in execution 


the regulations eſtabliſhed for maintaining good diſci- 
pline and the laws. In him two characters, that 
ſeemed irreconcileable, were united, ſeverity and mild- 
neſs; ſo that never had the Roman power appeared 


either ſo terrible or ſo amiable to that people. 


Sardinia abounded with uſurers, who, under the 
appearance of aſſiſting private perſons with ſums of 


money lent them on their occaſions, utterly ruined 
LY L1z3 them 
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them in the effect. Cato made open war againſt them, 
and drove them all out of the iſland. I do not ſee 


why Livy ſeems to judge Cato too ſevere in this re- 


ſpect. M. Porcius Cato, ſanflus & innocens, aſperior 
tamen in fenire coercendo habitus, fugatique ex inſulg 
feneratores. - Can people, who are the bane and ruin 
of States, be treated with too much rigor ? Would to 
God, that criminal number of uſurers, who ſupport 
young perſons of birth in extravagance and de- 
bauchery, were baniſhed for ever from our cities and 


country 


Suffer me, before I proceed to relate eyents of che 


enſuing year, to inſert in this place ſome ſtrokes 


highly proper to ſhew us Cato's character. Theſe 
circumſtances are not imitable in themſelves, and may 


ſeem to have ſomething exceſſive in them, but they 


Plut. in 
Cat. 338. 


are worthy admiration in the principle from which 


they proceed; that is, the love of ſimplicity, ſobriety, 
and of an hard and laborious life, 

In ſome of his works he himſelf wrote, that he had 
never worn a robe that coſt above an hundred drach- 
mas (about fifty ſhillings) ; that even when he com- 
manded armies, or was Conſul, he drank the ſame 


wine as his ſlaves; that at his meals (the Romans 


had but one a day) he never had any thing bought at 
market that coſt above thirty aſſes, that is, about a 
ſhilling of our money. And his view in leading this 
hard and ſober life, was to confirm his health, enable 


him the better to ſerve his country, and to ſuſtain the 


Ibid. 336. 


fatigues of war with the more eaſe, 

On marches, he always went on foot, carrying his 
arms, and attended by a ſingle ſlave, who carried his 
proviſions. And it is faid, that he was never angry 
or out of humour with that ſlave, about whatever he 
ſerved him at his meals, but, when he had leiſure, 
after having diſcharged his military functions, that he 
often aſſiſted him in dreſſing his ſupper. In the army 
he never drank any thing but water, except ſome- 
times, when being very dry he called for a little 

| yihegar z 
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- vinegar “; or when, finding himſelf weak through fa- A. R. * 
tigue, he drank a little wine. * 
One day, blaming the exceſſive expences which at 
that time ſome began to laviſh on their tables, he ſaid, 
That it was very difficult to preſerve a city, in 
« which a fiſh was ſold for more than an ox.” Every 
body knows the exceſſive luxury and expence of the 
Romans, for fiſh in particular. 8 
Whilſt he commanded the army, he never took 
from the public more than three medimni of wheat a 
month for himfelf and his whole houſhold, that is, 
not quite thirteen buſhels, and ſomething leſs than 
three ſemi-medimni of oats: or barley daily for his 
horſes and carriage-beaſts. | e 


198. 


ö 43 
J Vinegar is refreſhing. All the Roman ſoldiers carried it with ' 
) 


them, to correct the crudities of the water they were obliged to drink; 
ſometimes bad enough. an | 
1 SECT... 


Six Pretors created for the firſt time. The command in 


: Macedonia is continued to Quintius. Interview between 
; King Philip and the Conſul Quintius and his allies, all 
s ine ſfectual. Philip abandons Argos to Nabis tyrant of 
; Sparta. Alliance of Nabis with the Romans. The 
g Bæotians alſo join them. Death of Aitalus. Praiſe 
of that Prince. Battle of Cynoſcephale, in which 
; Philip is defeated by Quintins. Inſolent vanity of the 
; Atolians. Quintius grants Philip a truce and an in- 
terview, The allies deliberate concerning a peace. In- 
; rerview of Philip and Quintius. A peace is concluded 
p in it. The victory gained over Philip occaſions great 
joy at Rome. The plan of the peace ſent by Quintius 
4 is approved. Ten Commiſſioners are deputed to regulate 
be the affairs of Greece. Conditions of the treaty of peace, 
F The Aitolians ſecretly cry down this treaty. The articles 
Y of it are made public at the Ithmian games. The Greeks 
4 hear the news of their liberty with incredible joy. Re- 
e Nextons upon this great event. Quintius viſits the cities 

? . Greece. Cornelius, one of the ten commiſſioners goes 
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CORNELIUS, MINUCIUS,| Cosſuls. 
from Tempe, where be had conferred with the King, tg 
the city of Tbermæ, in which ths aſſembly of the Ata. 

eee, .. 


C. Con xxrius CeTHEGUS, | 
Q. Mixucius Rurus. 


IX Prætors were nominated this year for the firſt 
time, on account of the augmentation of the pro- 
vinces, and the increaſe of the empire. Of theſe ſix 
magiſtrates, two were appointed to adminiſter juſtice 
in the city; the one between eitizens and citizens, 
the other between citizens and ſtrangers. The four 
others had the government of the provinces, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Hiſpania Citerior, and Hiſpania Ulterior. 

After lots had determined the provinces of the Pre 
tors, the Conſuls prepared to draw for Italy and Ma- 
cedonia; when L. Oppius and Q. Fulvius, Tribunes 
of the People, oppoſed it. They remonſtrated, That 
Macedonia being a province remote from Rome, no- 
thing had been more prejudicial to the war made in 
it, than injudiciouſly recalling the Conſul charged 
with it, who had a ſucceſſor ſent him, when he had 
hardly received the informations neceflary to his ſuc- 
ceſs upon the ſpot. That this was the fourth year 
fince the beginning of this war. That Sulpicius had 
paſſed the greateſt part of his Conſulſhip in queſt of 
Philip and his army. That Villius had been reduced 
to depart, when he had almoſt joined the enemy. 
That Quintius, after having been detajned at Rome 
the greateſt part of the year by affairs of religion, had 
however acted in fuch a manner, that it was eaſy to 
judge, if he had arrived ſooner in his province, or 
winter had permitted him to ſtay longer in it, that he 


could have entirely terminated the war; and that he | 


was actually preparing to begin it again in the ſpring, 
ſo as to give room to hope, that if a ſucceſſor was 
not ſent him, he would put an happy end to it the 
enſuing campaign.” The new Conſuls having heard 
theſe remonſtrances of the Tribunes, promiſed, that 


they 


they would ſubmit to the deeiſion of the Senate, pro- 
vided that the Tribunes would do the ſame. They 
conſented; and the Senators in conſequence gave the 
two Conſuls Italy for their province, and continued 
to Quintius the command in Macedonia, till he ſhould 
be relieved. We have here a diſpute. begun and 
ended with great wiſdom and moderation, __ 


After the taking of Elatea, the Conſul Quintius Lie- ui. 
had already diſtributed his troops into winter quarters Þctyb xvii 
in the countries of Phocis and-Locris, when Philip 742752» 


ſent an herald to him to demand an interview. He 
made no difficulty to grant it; becauſe he did not 
know yet what had been reſolved at Rome concerning 
him, and a conference would leave him at liberty 
either to carry on the war, if he were continued in 
the command, or to diſpoſe things for a peace, in 
caſe a ſucceſſor were ſent him. The conference was 
held upon the ſea-fide, near Nicæa, a city of Locris, 
not far from Thermopyle. Philip, who had repaired 
thither by ſea from Demetrias, did not quit his ſhip. 
He had ſeveral Macedonian Lords, and Cycliades, an 
Achzan exile, -with him. The Roman General was 
arrived upon the ſhore, accompanied by Amynander 
King of the Athamantes, and ſome deputies from all 
the allies. After ſome diſputes concerning the cere- 
monial, Quintius made his propoſals, - and each of 
the allies their reſpective demands. Philip replied ; 
and, as he began to fly out againſt the Ætolians, Phe- 
neas, their magiſtrate, interrupted him, by ſaying : 
* The queſtion now is not about words. It is either 
& to conquer in arms, or to yield to the ſtrongeſt.” 
Philip retorted, That's a clear caſe, even to a blind 
* man;” with deſign to deride Pheneas, whoſe eyes 
were bad. Philip was naturally addicted to raillery, 
and could not forbear it even in the moſt ſerious af- 


fairs: which is a great fault in a prince, 


Erat dicacior natura, quem regem dgcet, & ne inter ſeria qui- 
dem riſu ſatis temperans. Liv. | 
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This firſt interview having paſſed in altercation; 
they met again the next day. Philip came very late 
to the place agreed upon. All the reaſon he gave 
for his delay was, that he had paſſed the whole 
day in deliberating upon the hardſhip of the laws im- 


poſed upon him, without knowing what to deter- 


mine.” But it was conjectured, with probability 


enough, that his deſign thereby was to deprive the 


F#tohans and Achæans of time to anſwer him. And 
this he confirmed, by deinanding that, to avoid 9 


time in barren diſputes, the conference ſhould paſs 


between the Roman General and him. This was not 
granted him without difficulty. They accordingly 
diſcourſed apart. Quintius having related to the allies 


the propoſals made by the King, none of them ap- 
proved them; and they were upon the point of break- 
ing up all farther conference, when Philip demanded, 
that the decifion ſhould be deferred till the next day, 
promiſing, that he would come into their reaſons, if 
he did not make them reliſh his. At their next meet- 
ing he earneſtly intreated Quintius and the allies not 
to oppoſe a peace, and confined himſelf to aſking 
time for ſending ambaſſadors, to Rome, . engaging to 
accept ſuch propoſals as the Senate ſhould think fit to 
impoſe, in caſe his own ſhould not be deemed ſuffi- 
cient. So reaſonable a demand could not be refuſed 
him, and a truce for two months was concluded; on 
condition, however, that his garriſons ſhould evacuate 


the places he held in Locris and Phocis. Ambaſſa- 
doors on both ſides were ſent to Rome. 2 


When they arrived, thoſe of the allies were firſt 
heard. They gave a looſe to invectives againſt Philip. 
But what ſtruck the Senate moſt, was their obſerving, 
and evidently proving by the ſituation of the places, 
that, if the King of Macedonia retained Demetrias in 
Theſſalia, Chalcis in Eubœa, and Corinth in Achaia, 
cities which he himſelf called, in terms no leſs true 
than injurious, the fetters of Greece,” Greece never 
could enjoy liberty. The King's ambaſſadors were 
afterwards called in. As they began a vaſt diſcourſe, 
| they 
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they were ſtopt- ſhort, by being aſked, whether th AR. L 

would cede "Hoſe three gt un no. Upon chel. 4 9 
anſwering that they had received neither orders nor 

inſtructions upon that head, they were diſmiſſed with- 

out obtaining any thing. It was left to Quintius, to 

whom the command in Macedonia had been con- 

tinued, as we have ſaid, either to make peace or carry 

on the war, as he mould judge moſt expedient. He 

rightly comprehended from thence, that the Senate 

was not averſe to it's being continued; and, for his 

own part, he was much more deſirous of terminating 

the war by a victory than by a treaty of peace. In 

conſequence, he granted Philip no farther interviews, 

and cauſed him to be told, that he would hearken to 

no propoſals from him, except he previouſly agreed to 

abandon all Greece. 

Philip therefore turned his whole thoughts entirely Liv. xxxi - 
on the war. As he could not eaſily keep the cities of 38. | 
Achaia, on account of their great diſtance, he judged 
it proper to put Argos into the hands of Nabis, tyrant 
of Sparta; but as a meer depoſite, to be reſtored to 
him, in caſe he ſhould have the advantage in this 
war, and to remain to Nabis if the reverſe ſhould 
happen. Nabis was introduced into the city in the 
night, and treated the inhabitants like a true tyrant, 
exerciſing . every kind of violence and ee upon 
them. 

The tyrant ſoon bende from whom and upon what Liv. xxxk. 
condition he held that city. He ſent deputies to 39. 
Quintius and Attalus, to let them know that he was 
in poſſeſſion of Argos, and to invite them to an inter- 
view, in which he was in hopes that they would eafily | 
agree upon the conditions of a treaty of alliance, 
which he was deſirous to make with them. His pro- 
poſal was accepted. The Proconſul and the King of 
Pergamus, in conſequence, repaired towards Argos. 

They had an interview. The Romans demanded, 
that Nabis ſhould furniſh them troops, and ceaſe to 
make war againſt the Achzans. The tyrant granted 
the firſt article; but would conſent only to a truce with 
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the Achæans for four months. The treaty was col 


eluded upon theſe conditions. This alliance with 4 


tyrant, fo notorious for his perfidy and cruelties as 
Nabis, is not much for the glory of the Romans. But 
in times of war, ſome think all advantages ought 
to be taken, even at the e of honour and 
equi 


Liv.xxxiii;” When the Prang erna Quintius 400 Atales 


25 2. 


conceived thoughts of ſecuring the alliance of the 


Bœotians, who had hitherto been uncertain and fluc- 


tuating. They accordingly went with ſome deputies 


of the allies to Thebes, which was the capital of the 
country, and the place where their general aſſembly 


was held. Antiphalus, the principal magiſtrate, fa- 
voured and ſupported them underhand. The Bœo- 


tians believed at firſt, that they came without 


or an eſcorte, becauſe they had left them at ſome diſ. 


tance behind them. They were ſurprized, when they 


ſaw that Quintius had cauſed a ſufficiently conſiderable 
detachment to follow him; and judged, that they 
ſhould have no freedom in the aſſembly. It was ſum- 
moned for the next day. They concealed their ſur- 
prize and grief, which it would have been uſeleſs, and 


even dangerous, to have ſhewn. - 


- Atralus ſpoke firſt, and expatiated upon the ſor 


vices which his anceſtors and himſelf had rendered to 
all Greece, and in particular to the republic of Bœo- 
tia. Indulging his zeal for the Romans too warmly, 
and expreſſing himſelf with more vehemence than 
ſuited his age, he fainted, and fell down, half dead, 
in the midſt of his harangue (it was a fit of the palſy) 
and it was neceſſary to carry him out of the aſſembly; 
which interrupted the deliberation for ſome time. 
Ariſtenes, Pretor of the Achæans, ſpoke next; and 
his diſcourſe was the more capable of making im- 
preſſion, as he gave the Bceotians no other counſel, 
than he had before given the Achæans themſelves. 
After him, Quintius faid ſome few words, in which 
he inſiſted more upon the juſtice and faith of the 


Romans, than upon their arms and power. The af- 
| 7 ſembly 
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fembly afterwards proceeded to vote, and an alliance A; k. $55 
with the Romans was unanimouſly concluded, no,body ©, * 
daring to oppoſe it, or attempt an uſeleſs reſiſtance. 

Quintius continued ſome time at Thebes, to ſee 


the event of Attalus's illneſs. When he found that it 


was a confirmed palſy, which did not menace that 
Prince with immediate death; he returned to Elatea. 
Well pleaſed with the double alliance he had con- 
cluded with the Achæans and Bæotians, by which he 
had ſecured himſelf from enemies behind, he devoted 
all his cares and endeavours againſt Macedonia. 9 5 
As ſoon as Attalus's ſtrength would permit, he was p Ib. iu 
carried to Pergamus, where he died ſoon after, at the Excerpt: 

age of ſeventy-two, of which he had reigned forty- zi. 


= * 


four years. Polybius obſerves, that Attalus was not ,,, 


like moſt men, with whom great fortunes are uſually 
the occaſion of great vices and irregularities... The 
generous and magnificent uſe he made of his riches, 
tempered with prudence, gave him the means of 


augmenting his dominions, and adorning himſelf 


with the title of King. He thought himfelf rich 
only for others; and was convinced, that it was put- 
ting out his money at a very large and legitimate in- 


tereſt, to employ it in acts of beneficence, and in 


purchaſing friends. He governed his ſubjects with 
great juſtice, and always obferved an mviolable fide- 


lity in reſpect to his allies. He was à generous friend, 


a tender huſband, an affectionate father, and in all 

things diſcharged every duty of the Prince and the 
Man, He left four ſons : Eumenes, Attalus, Phile- - 
teres, and Athenæus. He had taken great care of gtrab. xiii. 
their education, and had been particularly attentive to 623—6z5- 
eſtabliſh a tender and fincere unity between them; 

which is the ſtrongeſt ſupport of great houſes. Poly- polyb. in 
bius obſerves, as a very extraordinary felicity in the Excerpt. 
families of Princes, that the brothers of Eumenes, 
who ſucceeded Attalus, far from exciting any troubles 

during his reign, very much contributed to ſecure its 


peace and tranquillity. The taſte for letters and ſci- Diog. La- 
ences prevailed much in the court of Pergamus. At- et. in Ta- 


ide. 
talus 
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| * 85 talus had cauſed the garden where Lacydes, the diſciple 

1 and ſucceſſor of Arceſilaus, gave his leſſons, to be 
+ adorned and embelliſhed in the academy at Athens, a 
famous place, as every body knows, from the philoſo- 


phers who taught there, with great reputation. He in- 


vited that philoſopher to his court. But Lacydes 
anſwered him, with a frankneſs truly philoſophical, | 

that Princes were like paintings, which, in order to be 
eſteemed, frequently require to be ſeen only at a diſ- 
tance. I have ſpoken elſewhere of the famous Li- | 
Polyb. brary of Pergamus. 
wow FIGS The armies on both Gdes. had Degen: their march, | 
Liv. XXX3ii. in order to. come to blows, and to terminate: the war 
Pat. in by a battle. They were very near equal in number, 

Flamin. each conſiſting of five or fix and twenty thouſand 
jaſtin. 73. men. The officers and ſoldiers on both ſides ardently 
xXx. 4. deſired to come to blows. The nearer the day of 
battle approached, the more their courage and ambi- 
tion increaſed. The Romans thought, that if they 
were victorious over the Macedonians, whoſe name 
the victories of Alexander had rendered ſo famous, 
nothing could be added to their glory: and the Ma- 
cedonians flattered themſelves, that, if they overcame 
the Romans, who were ſo much ſuperior to the Per- 
ſians, they ſhould render the name of Philip more 
famous and more glorious than that of Alexander 
himſelf. Quintius advanced into Theſſalia, where 

he was informed, that the enemy were alſo arrived: 
but not knowing exactly, yet, where they were in- 
camped, he ordered his troops to cut wood for pali- 
ſades, and to enable him to fortify his camp p wherever 
it ſhould be neceſſary. It is in this place that Polybius, 
and after him Livy, compare the paliſades of the Ro- 
mans with thoſe of the Greeks. This digreſſion may 

be ſeen in the Ancient hiſtory. 

Quintius ſoon after approached near the Macedonian 
army, and marched againſt it at the head of all his 
troops. After ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, in which the 
Ztolian cavalry diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and had 
always the advantage, the two armics halted near 

Scotuſa. 
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Scotuſa . The night before the battle great rains A 


fell, with thunder; ſo that the next morning the 
weather was ſo overcaſt and dark, that the troops 
could ſcarce ſee objects at the diſtance of two paces. 
Philip ſent out a detachment with orders to ſeize the 

eminences called Cynoſcephalæ, that ſeparated his 
camp from that of the Romans. Quintius alſo de- 
tached ten ſquadrons of cavalry, and about a thouſand 

light armed foldiers, to view the enemy, recommend- 


ing it e them to take care of ambuſcades, on 


account of the obſcurity of the weather. This de- 
tachment met that of the Macedonians who had ſeized 
the eminences. This rencounter ſurprized at firſt: 
but both parties ſoon began to try each other. Both 
ſent to apprize the Generals of what paſſed. The 
Romans, ill-led, diſpatched couriers to demand aid. 
Quintius ſent immediately Archedamus and Eupole- 


mus, both Ætolians, and with them two Tribunes, 


each with a thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, who 


Joining the firſt, ſoon changed' the face of the battle. 


On the ſide of the Macedonians valour was not want⸗ 
ing: but, overwhelmed by the weight of their armour, 
which was only proper for a ſtanding fight, they ſaved 
themſelves by flying to the eminences, and from 
thence ſent to demand aid of the King. . 
Philip, who had detached part of his army. to 
forage, being informed of the danger in which his firſt 
troops were, and ſeeing that the weather began to 
clear up, made Heraclides ſet out, who commanded 
the Theſſalian cavalry, with Leon, under whom were 
that of the Macedonians, and Athenagoras, who had 
the foreign and mercenary troops, except the Thra- 
cians, under him. When this reinforcement joined 
the firſt detachment, : the Macedonians” reſumed cou- 
rage, returned to the charge, and in their turn drove 
the Romans from the eminences. The victory would 
even have been compleat, but for the reſiſtance of the 
Zcolian cavalry, that fought with aſtoniſhing valour 
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A city of Pelaſgia, a province of Theffalia, near Lariſſa. 
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Ke ge and boldneſs. Theſe were the beſt horſe of the Grecks 
155. eſpecially in Luer and rencounters. It ſuſtained 
the charge and impetuoſity of the Macedonians. in 

| ſuch a manner, that it prevented the Romans from 

being put to the rout. - They abandoned the hills, 
but made their retreat without diſorder or confuſion. 
Courier after courier came to Philip; who cried 
out, that the Romans fled with terror, and that the 
moment for defeating them entirely was come. Nei- 
ther the weather nor the place pleaſed Philip. The. 
hills on which they fought were Rack broken in dif-. 
ferent places, and very high. Howeyer, he could 
not refuſe himſelf to theſe repeated cries, nor to the 
inſtances of the army, who earneſtly demanded to 
fight; and he made them quit their intrenchments. 
The Proconſul did the ſame on his has, and drew UP! 
his army in battle. | 
Both Generals, in this decidve moment, Ahmad, 
their troops by the moſt affecting motives. Philip 
repreſented to his, © that the Perſians, Bactrians, In- 
ths all Aſia, and the whole Eaſt, had been ſub- 
dued by their victorious arms; adding, that they muſt 
now fight with more valour, as the queſtion here was 
not for ſovereignty, but for liberty, more dear and 
precious to the brave than the empire of the whole 
world.” The Proconſul ſet before his foldiefs eyes 
their own ſtill recent victories. On the one fide 
Sicily and Carthage, on the other Italy and Spain, 
ſubjected to the Romans; and, to ſay all in one word, 
Hannibal, the great Hannibal, undoubtedly equal, 
perhaps ſuperior to Alexander, driven out of Italy 
by their. triumphant arms; and, what ought ſtill 
more to encourage them, the ſame Philip, - againſt 
whom they were going to fight, conquered more than 
once by themſelves, and obliged to fly before them. 
Animated by ſuch diſcourſes, theſe ſoldiers, who 
on the one ſide called themſelves the conquerors of 


* His adhortationibus utrinque concitati milites, prælio concur- | 
runt, alteri Orientis, alteri Occidentis imperio gloriantes, ferenteſque 
in bellum, alir majorum fuorum antiquam & obſoletam gloriam, alii 
virentem recentibus experimentis virtutis florem, JUSTIN. xxx. 4. 
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the Eaſt, and the other the conquerors of the Weſt, A. K 553. 


both haughty, the former from the ancient glory of 
their forefathers, and the latter from their own trophies 


and victories newly gained, prepared for the battle. 
Flamininus, having commanded: his right wing not 


to ſtir from their poſt, placed the elephants in its 


front, and advancing with a bold and aſſured air, led 
on his left wing in perſon againſt the enemy. As ſoon 
as the Roman troops who had been obliged to quit 
the eminences, perceived their General and his army, 


they renewed the fight, and falling upon the enemy, 
forced them a ſecond time to give way.  _ 
Philip then advanced haſtily to the top of the hills 


with his ſoldiers armed with round ſhields, and the 


nt. 
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left wing of his phalanx, and gave Nicanor, one of | 


the principal lords of his Court, orders to follow him 
immediately with the reſt of his troops. When he 
arrived at the top of the eminence, he perceived ſome 


dead bodies, and ſome arms left there by the Romans; 


from whence he judged, that the troops had fought, 


and the Romans been defeated. there, and that they _ 


were now at blows near their camp. This ſight gave 


him extreme joy. But ſoon after ſeeing his own troops 


flying in effect of the change occaſioned by the Pro- 
conſuPs arrival, he was in ſuſpence for ſome time, 
whether he ſhould not make his troops re-enter- the 


camp. However, as the Romans continually approach- 


ed, and his firſt detachment obliged, to fly before the 
enemy, who purſued them, could not fail of being 


cut to pieces if he did not go to their aid; and laſtly, 


that it was not eaſy for himſelf to retreat without great 
hazard, -he found himſelf reduced 'to come to blows, 
before the reſt of his army had joined him. 


The King having rallied thoſe that fled, formed 
his right with the ſoldiers with round ſhields, -and 


part of his phalanx; and, to prevent their being 
broke, he leſſened” his front one half, in order to 
double his| ranks, giving it much more depth than 


breadth ; and at the ſame time he ordered them to 
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* againſt the enemy, preſenting their pikes. Quintius 
had alſo, at the ſame time, taken thoſe into his Paces 
who had charged the Macedonians firſt, . 
When they came to charge, both ſides raiſed dread- 
ful cries. Philip's right wing had viſibly entirely the 
advantage. The higher ground from . whence it 
fought, in falling impetuouſly upon the Romans, the 
weight of their order of battle, the excellency of 
their arms, all combined to give them a great ſu- 
periority. The Romans could not ſuſtain the charge 
of theſe troops in cloſe order and covered with their 
bucklers, their front preſenting a barrier of Yikes: 4 
they were therefore obliged to give way. N 
It was not the ſame with Philip's left wing, which 


was then only juſt come up. It could hardly draw 


up in phalanx, its ranks being broke and ſepa- 
rated by the riſings and unevenneſs of the ground. 
Quintius, ſeeing no other remedy for the diſad- 
vantage his left wing had ſuſtained, went imme- 
diately to his right, and firſt made his elephants 
move on againſt this ill-drawn up phalanx, which 
had but a bad aſpect, and then charged it in per. 
fon with his quite freſh troops; convinced, that if 
he could break and put it in diſorder, it would draw 
the other wing after ir, though victorious. It hap- 
pened as he expected. This wing, not being able 
to ſupport itſelf in phalanx, or to double its ranks 
to give itſelf depth, in which the whole force of the 
Macedonian order o battle conſiſted, was entirely 
diſperſed. 

On this an a 12 8 wha had not above 
twenty companies with him, made a movement which 
very much contributed to the victory. Seeing that 
Philip, at a great diſtance from the reſt of his army, 
was vigorouſly purſuing the left wing of the Romans, 
he quitted the right wing, which was already entirely 
victorious, and without conſulting any thing but his 


own opinion, and the preſent diſpoſition of the _ 
| c 


A 
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ke marched towards the phalanx of the enemy's right A. R. 555. 
wing, arrived in 1ts rear, and charged it with all his 3 wy 
, forces. Now the condition of the phalanx was fuch, *” 
through, the exceſſive length of its pikes, and the 
cloſeneſs of its ranks, that it could neither face about 
to the rear, nor fight man to man. The Tribune, in 
conſequence, broke forwards continually, killing all 
as he advanced; and the Macedonians, not being 
able to defend themſelves, threw down their arms and 
fled. The diſorder was the greater, as the Roman 
troops who had given way had rallied, and came on 
at the ſame time to attack the phalanx in front. 
Philip judging, at firſt, of the reſt of the battle 
from the advantage he had gained on his ſide, be- 
lieved his victory compleat. When he ſaw his ſoldiers 
throw down their arms, and the Romans charging 
them in the rear, he removed a little from the field 
of battle with a body of troops, and from thence 
viewed the general ſtate of things. Perceiving the 
Romans who purſued his left wing were almoſt at the 
top of the mountains, he drew together as many of 
the Macedonians and Thracians as he could, and 
ſought his ſafety in flight. _ | 
After the battle, in which victory had-declared on 
all ſides in favour of the Romans, Philip retired to 
Tempe, where he ſtopped to wait for thoſe who had 
eſcaped from the defeat. He had taken the wiſe 
precaution of ſending orders to Lariſſa to burn all 
his papers, that the Romans might not have it. in 
their power to diſtreſs any of his friends. The Ro- 
mans purſued thoſe who fled for ſome time. The 
Atolians were taxed with having occaſioned Philip's 
Eſcape : for, inſtead of purſuing him, they amuſed 
themſelves with plundering his camp; ſo that the 
Romans, when they returned from the purſuit, found 
hardly any thing in it. Very warm reproaches 
paſſed on both ſides; and on this occaſion the ani- 
moſity of the two nations againſt each other firſt 
broke out. 
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AR. 3556. The next day, after having ſet apart the priſoners 


Ant. C. and the reſt of the ſpoils, the army marched for La. 


4 8 riſſa. The loſs of the Romans in this battle was only 


about ſeven hundred men. The Macedonians loſt 


thirteen thouſand ; of which eight thouſand were. left 
dead in the field, and five thouſand taken priſoners. 
So ended the battle of Cynoſcephalz. * ET] 
On the occaſion of this battle, Polybius makes a 
digreſſion upon the Macedonian phalanx, of which 
he ſhews the advantages and inconveniences. The 
reader may ſee it in the Ancient Hiſtory, = 
Polyb.in The Ztolians had undoubtedly diſtinguiſhed them- 
excerpt. ſelves in this battle, and not a little contributed to the 


add: wire 1 A OY 
ii victory. But they had the vanity, or rather the inſo- 
11. lence, to aſcribe it ſolely to themſelves, to the preju- 


dice of Quintius and the Romans. An inſcription 
in verſe, compoſed to that effect by Alcæus, a poet 
of thoſe times, ſpread this report throughout Greece. 
Quintius, before diſguſted by the impatient avidity 
with which the ZEtolians had fallen upon the plunder 
without ſtaying for the Romans, was ſtill more of- 
fended by ſuch injurious difcourſes, that affected him 
perſonally. From thenceforth he behaved very coldly 
in reſpect to them, and communicated nothing to 
them of the public affairs; affecting, on all occaſions 
to mortify their pride. l e 
Polyb. ib. Some days after the battle, Ambaſſadors came from 


789. 1 . ES | . . 
Lid. xxijj, Philip to Quintius, who was at Lariſſa, under pretext 
12. of aſking a truce for burying the dead, but in reality 


to obtain an interview of him. The Proconſul 
granted both, and added politeneſs for the King, in 
ſaying, „that he might hope the beſt.” The to- 
lians were extremely offended at thoſe words. As 
they had little knowledge of the Roman character, 
and judged of it from their own, they imagined, that 


Flamininus was inclined to favour Philip, only be- 


cauſe the latter had corrupted him with preſents; and 
becauſe that General, the moſt diſintereſted that 
ever was, and the leaſt capable of being allured by 

Os fordi 
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| ſordid gain, deſigned to enrich himſelf by the King's A. R. 336 
e)) es gr | Ant. 

The Proconſul had granted the King a truce of Polyb. ib. 
fifteen days, and had agreed pen the day they were * 
to confer together. But, in the 5 


# 


mean time, he ſum- 
moned the aſſembly of the allies, to communicate to 
them the conditions upon which he believed peace 
might be granted him. Aminander, king of the 
Athamantes, who ſpoke firſt, without entering into 
long wo Ti ſaid, “that the war was to be ter- 
minated in ſuch a manner, that Greece, in the ab- 
ſence of the Romans, might be in a condition to 
preſerve the peace, and to defend its liberty with its 
own arms.” | 1 

Alexander the Ætolian ſpoke next, and ſaid, That 
if the Proconſul imagined, that by making a treaty 
with Philip, he ſhould obtain either a ſolid and laſting 
peace for the Romans, or permanent liberty for the 
Greeks, he deceived himſelf; that the ſole means to 
ut an end to the war with the Macedonians, was to 
dethrone Philip; that the thing was now very eaſy, 
provided they took the advantage of the occaſion that 
now offered.“ | | 225 

Quintius, addreſſing himſelf to Alexander, ſaid, 
« You know neither the character of the Romans, 
« my views, nor the intereſts of the Greeks. It is 
« not the cuſtom of the Romans, when they have 
« made war with a Prince, and overcome him, to 
« ruin him entirely: Hannibal, and the Cartha- 
« ginians, are a good proof of this. As for me, it 
never was my deſign to make an irreconcileable 
war with Philip. I always was inclined to grant 
him peace, as ſoon as he ſhould ſubmit to the con- 
« ditions that ſhould be impoſed upon him. Your- 
<« ſelves, Ætolians, in the aſſemblies which have been, 
« held upon this ſubject, never mentioned depriving _ 
« Philip of his kingdom. Ought victory to inſpire 
« us with ſuch a deſign ? How unworthy is ſuch a 
e ſentiment! When an enemy attacks us in arms, it 
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« is juſt to repel him with haughtineſs and vigour, 


But, when we have beat him down, it is the victor's 


“e duty to ſhew moderation, lenity, humanity. As 


de to the Greeks, it is of conſequence to them, I 
_ « confeſs, for the kingdom of Macedonia to be leſs 


Polyb. ib. 
791. 
5 xxxili. 


Plut, 374+ 


4 powerful than heretofore: but it is no leſs impor- 
tant to them, that it ſhould not be entirely de- 
6 ſtroyed. It is a barrier for them againſt the Thra- 
“ Cians, IIlyrians, and“ Gauls, without which, as 
& has frequently happened, all thoſe Barbarians 
« would not fail to make irruptions into Greece.” 

Flamininus concluded with ſaying, that his opinion 
and that of the aſſembly was, if Philip promiſed 
faithfully to obſerve all that had before been pre- 
ſcribed him by the allies, that he ſhould be granted 

eace, after the Roman Senate ſhould be conſulted ; 

and that the Ætolians might take ſuch reſolution in 
the caſe, as they ſhould judge proper. Pheneas, 
Prætor of the Atolians, repreſenting with warmth, 
ce that Philip, if he eſcaped the preſent danger, 
would ſoon form new projects, and give occaſion for 
a new war.” *©* That's my affair,” replied the Pro- 
conſul; „ I ſhall take care that it ſhall not be! in his 
<* power to undertake any thing againſt us.” 

The next day Philip arrived at the place of inter- 
view ; and, three days after, ho ops with all the 
deputies of the allies, gave the King audience; who 
ſpoke with ſo much prudence and wiſdom, that he 
prejudiced every one in his favour. He ſaid, That 
he accepted, and would execute, all that the Romans 
and the allies had preſcribed at the laſt interview; 
and that, as to the reſt, he ſhould refer it entirely to 


the diſcretion of the Senate.” On theſe words enſued 


a profound filence of approbation in the council. Only 


the ZEtolian Pheneas ſtill made ſome weak difficulties, 


to Which no regard was had. 


For the reſt, what induced Flamininus to forward 
the concluſion of the peace, was the news he had re- 


Many Gauls had ſettled in the countries adjacent to Thrace. 
ceived, - 
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ceived, that Antiochus actually meditated entering A. R. 555- 
Europe with an army. He was afraid that Philip, * 
through the hope of receiving a conſiderable aid from 
that prince, might determine to confine himſelf to 
the defence of his fortreſſes, and thereby protract 
the war. Beſides which, he was ſenſible, that, if an- 
other General ſhould come to take his place, the 
whole honour of this war would be aſcribed to him. 
For which reaſon he granted the King a truce for four 
months, ordered him to pay four hundred talents im- 490,000 l. 
mediately, took Demetrius his ſon, with ſome of the 
great lords of his court, as hoſtages, and permitted 
him to ſend to Rome to receive the deciſion of his 
fate from the Senate. Quintius promiſed the King, 
that, if the peace did not take effect, he would re- 
ſtore the talents and hoſtages. After this, all parties 9 
concerned ſent Ambaſſadors. to Rome; ſome to fol- _ 
licit peace, and others to oppole it. | 35 
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It was under theſe new Conſuls letters were received Liv. xxxiii. 
at Rome from Quintius, with the particulars of the 24 
victory gained over Philip. They were read firſt in. 
the Senate, and then before the people; and public 
thankſgivings were decreed during five days to the 
Gods, for the protection they had granted the Romans 
in the war of Macedonia. | 

Some days after arrived the Ambaſſadors, to treat Liv. ibid. 
of the peace propoſed to be made with the King of Feb. 10. 
Macedonia. The affair was diſcuſſed in the Senate. 
The Ambaſſadors made long diſcourſes in it, each 
according to their reſpective views and intereſts : but 
at length the opinion for peace prevailed. The ſame 
affair- being laid before the People, the Conſul Mar- 
cellus, who paſſionately deſired to command the 
army in Greece, uſed his utmoſt endeavours that the 
plan of peace might be rejected ; but he could not 
9 25 m4 ſucceed. 
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A. R. 856. ſucceed, The People «pproveg the ſcheme of Fla- 
* mininus, and ratified the conditions. The Senate 
then nominated ten of the moſt illuſtrious of their 
body to go and regulate the affairs of Greece, in con- 
cert with the Procopſul, and to. ſecure the liberty of 
the Greeks. 

The Achzans, in the ſame aſſembly, 3 to 
be admitted into the number of the allies of the Ro- 
man People. This affair, that had ſome cifficulues, 
was referred to the ten commiſſioners, |, 

A commotion had happened amongſt the Boeotians, | 
between the partiſans of Philip and thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, which was carried to violent exceſſes on both 
ſides. But it had no conſequences, having been ap- 
peaſed by the Proconſul, who applied a W remedy 
to It. | 

Polyb. ib. The ten commiſſioners ſet out from Rome. to regu- 
Ii xuxili. late the affairs of Greece, and ſoon arrived there, 
30. The following are the principal conditions of the 
treaty of peace which they ſettled, in concert with 
uintius : « That all the“ other Grecian cities, as 
well in Aſia as Europe, ſhould be free, and be go- 
verned by their own laws. That Philip, before the 
celebration of the Iſthmian games, ſhould evacuate 
thoſe in which he had garriſons. That he ſhould 
reſtore to the Romans all priſoners and deſerters, and 
deliyer up all his decked ſhips, except five feluccas, 
and the galley with ſixteen benches of oars. That he 
ſhould pay a thouſand talents, half immediately, and 
the other half in ten years, fifty each year, by way of ' 
tribute, Amongſt the hoſtages required of him was 
Demetrius, the youngeſt of his twa ſons, who was 
ſent to Rome,” 
In this manner did Quintius terminate the Mace- 
donian war, to the great ſatisfaction of the Greeks, | 


and yery happily for Nome for, not to mention 


196, 


* This word Other is placed here, becauſe the Romans intended 
0 keep garriſons 1 in Chalcis, Demetrias, and Corinth, | 
Hans 
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Hannibal, who, entirely conquered as he was, might 4 
ſtill find the Romans work enough by his intrigues; 
Antiochus ſeeing his power conſiderably augmented 
by his glorious exploits, which had acquired him the 
name of The Great, actually meditated carrying his 
arms into Europe. If, therefore, Quintius had not 
foreſeen, through his great oder what might 
happen; that the war with Antiochus might join in 
the midſt of Greece with that on foot againſt Philip; 
and that the two greateſt and moſt powerful Kings 
then in the world, united in their views and intereſts, 
might arm at the ſame time againſt Rome, it is cer- 
tain that it would ſtill be involyed in battles and dan- 
gers as great as thoſe which they had lately ſuſtained 
in the war againſt Hannibal. But a peculiar provi- 
dence watched over Rome, and diſpoſed events in a 
manner conformable to the cg it had in reſpect to 
that future capital of the world, | 
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This treaty of peace, as ſoon as it was made known, Liv.xxxiii. 
very much fatisfied all reaſonable. perſons. Only the ph bab. 
Etolians were diſcontented with it. They ſecretly de 5 


condemned it amongſt the allies ſaying, „ That it 
contained only words, and nothing more: that the 
Greeks were amuſed with the empty name of Liberty, 


and, under that ſpecious word, the Romans covered + 


their ſelf-intereſted views : that, indeed, they left the 
cities ſituated in Aſia free, but that they ſeemed to re- 
ſerve thoſe of Europe to themſelyes, as Orzum, Ere- 
tria, Chalcis, Demetrias, Corinth: that, therefore, 
to ſpeak properly, Greece was not delivered from its 
chains, and at moſt had only changed its maſter.” 

Theſe complaints gave the Proconſul the more 
pa in, as they ſeemed entirely without foundation. 

he Commiſſioners, according to the inſtructions 
they had received from Rome, adviſed Quintius to 
| reſtore liberty to all the Greeks; but to keep the. 

cities of Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, which were 
the keys of Greece, and to put good garriſons into 


chem, to ſecure them a Antiochus. He ob- 
tained 


£ 
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Ag 596 tained in the council, that Corinth ſhould have its 
20%. liberty: but it was reſolved, that a garriſon ſhould 


be kept in the citadel, as well as'in the two cities of 


Chalcis and Demetrias ; and that only for a time, 
and till nothing farther were to ve OE 11 the 
King of Syria. | 
The * Iſthmian games, which were upon the point 
| mea. of being celebrated, always drew thither a great mul. 
| titude of people, as well through the inclination which 
Plut. in 
Flam. 374. the Greeks naturally had for thoſe ſhews, in which 
Polyb. ib. the prizes of ſtrength of body and courage, ſwiftneſs 
797- in the courſe, and even excellency in all kinds of 
arts, were diſputed, as, in effect, of the facility of 
repairing to a place that was equally the port of the 
two ſeas. But they flocked thither now in greater 
numbers than ever, in order to know, in their own 
perſons, the new form of government which was going 
to be given Greece ; and, for certain, what was to be 
their fate. The conditions of the treaty of peace, 
which were not yet entirely known, were the ſubject 
of all converſations : and people ſpoke differently of 
them, moſt believing, that the Romans would not 
evacuate all the places they had taken. 
All the world were in this uncertainty, when, the 
Romans having taken their places, the herald ad- 
vanced into the midſt of the Arena; and filence 
being made by the ſound of trumpet, he pronounced, 
with a loud voice, as follows: THE SENATE AND 
PEOPLE OFT RoME, AND QUINTIUsS FLAMININUS, 
THE GENERAL OF THEIR ARMIES, AFTER HAVING 
OVERCOME PHILIP AND THE MACEDONIANS, DE- 
LIVER FROM ALL GARRISONS AND TRIBUTES, THE 
CoRINTHIANS, THE LOCRIANS, THE PHOC ZANS, 
THE INHABITANTS OF. THE ISLAND OF EUBOE4, 
THE Kenan, * A N THE MAGNESIANS, 


* We ave given an account of theſe games in thi Aneidnt Hiſtory. 
+ A people entirely diſtinct from the Achæan league. Thoſe who 
compoſed that league had no e to be declared free; ; for they 
were ſo. | 
THE 


* 
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THE THESSALIANS, AND THE PERRH ABIANS 35 DE- 


' CLARE THEM FREE, RESERVE TO THEM ALL THEIR 


PRIVILEGES, AND ORDAIN, THAT THEY SHALL 

BE GOVERNED. BY THEIR OWN LAWS, AND ACCORD= 

ING TO THEIR OWN CUSTOMS, | _ | 
On * theſe words, which many heard only by 


halves, in effect of the noiſe that interrupted them, all 77” 


the ſpectators, tranſported out of their ſenſes, were 
not capable to contain their joy. They gazed upon 
one another with ſurprize, and mutually queſtioning 
each other in reſpect to the articles which related to 
each State in particular, they could neither believe 
their eyes nor ears; ſo much did what they ſaw and 


heard appear like a dream. It was neceſſary for the 


herald to repeat the ſame proclamation; which was 
heard the ſecond time with profound filence, and not 
a word of the decree loſt. Being then fully aſſured 
of their good fortune, they again abandoned them- 
ſelves to their joy, with cries ſo often and ſo ſtrongly 
repeated, that the ſea at diſtance reſounded with them; 
and ſome ravens, which were accidentally flying over 
the aſſembly at that inſtant, fell into the ſtadium : , 
and it was then ſeen, that, of all the bleſſings of life, 
there are none ſo grateful to mankind as liberty. The 
celebration of the games was preſently over, whilſt * 
neither the minds nor eyes of the people were intent 
upon the ſhews, nobody regarding them; a ſingle 
object entirely filling the ſoul, and leaving no room 
there for any other pleaſures. 

When the games were ended, almoſt the whole 
multitude ran in a body to the Roman General; ſo 


*Audita voce præconis, majus gaudium fuit, quam quod univer- 
ſum homines caperent. Vix fatis credere ſe quiſque audiſſe. Alii 
alios intueri mirabundi velut ſomnii vanam ſpeciem. Quod ad quem- 
que pertineret, ſuarum aurium fidei minimum credentes, proximos 
interrogabant. Revocatus præco, cùm unuſquiſque non audire, ſed 
videre libertatis ſuæ nuntium averet, iterum pronunciat eadem, Tum 
ab certo jam facts tantus cum clamore plauſus eſt ortus, totieſque 
reperitih, acile appareret, nihil omnium bonorum multitudini 


gratius, quim libertatem, eſſe. Ludicrum deinde ita raptim peractum 
eſt, ut nullius nec animi, nec oculi, ſpectaculo intenti eſſent. Adeo 
unum gaudium præoccupaverat omnium aliarum ſenſum voluptatum. 


that 
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6. that every one eagerly preſſing to hs ae their de- 
* liverer, to ſalute him, to kiſs his han 


8, and to throw - 
crowns and feſtoens of flowers at his feet: his perſon 
would have been in ſome danger, if the vigour of his 
years (for he was then ſcarce three and thirty) and the 
Joy of ſo glorious a day, had not ſupported and en- 
abled him to go through the fatigue. | 
And indeed, could there ever have been a day in 
human life more agreeable, or more glorious, . than 
this was for Flamininus and the whole Roman People. 
What are all the triumphs in the world, in compariſon 
with theſe cries of joy of an innumerable multitude, 
and theſe applauſes, which come from the heart, and 


are the natural effect of a lively and warm gratitude ? 


Pile up all the trophies, join all the victories, all the 
conqueſts of Alexander, and what do they appear 
when compared with this ſingle action of goodneſs, 
humanity, and. juſtice ? It 1s a great misfortune, that 
Princes are not ſo ſenſible as they ought to be to fo 


refined a delight, and fo affecting a glory, as that of 


doing good to mankind. 


Liv. xxxiii. The *- remembrance of ſo glorious a day, and fo 


53˙ 


affecting a beneficence, was renewed from day to 
day; and during a great length of time nothing elſe 
was talked of at meals and entertainments. People 
ſaid, with tranſports of admiration, and with a kind 


of enthuſiaſm, That there was then a nation in the 


world, that, at its own expence and danger, under- 
rook wars to procure other people repoſe and liberty, 
and that not for neighbouring States, and thoſe who 


could receive aid by land; and that croſſed ſeas to 


Nec præſens omnium modd effuſa lætitia eſt, ſed per multos dies 
gratis & cogitationibus & ſermonibus revocata : eſſe "ons 5 in terris 
gentem, quæ ſua impenſa, ſao labore ac periculo bella gereret pro 
hbertate aliorum: nec hoc finitimis, aut propinquæ civitatis homini- 
bus, aut terris continenti junctis præſtet: maria trajiciat, ne quo 
toto orbe terrarum injuſtum imperium ſit, & ubique jus, fas, lex po- 
tentiſſima ſint. Uno voce præconis libertas omnes Græciæ ** Aſiæ 
urbes. Hoc ſpe concipere, audacis animi fuiſſe: ad effectum adducere, 
virtutis & fortune ingentis, | | 
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the voice of a ſingle herald, liberty had been reſtored 
to all the cities of Greece and Aſia! That it argued 
a great ſoul only to form ſuch a deſign ; but to put 
it in execution was the effect of the moſt extraordina 
good fortune, and the moſt conſummate virtue!“ 


They called to mind all the great battles Greece had Plut. in 


fought for liberty. After having ſuſtained ſo many — : 


wars, ſaid they, never did its valour receive ſo happy 
a reward, as when ſtrangers came to fight its battles ; 
for then, almoſt without ſhedding a drop of blood, 
or a ſingle tear, ſhe gained the nobleſt of all prizes, 
and the moſt worthy of being purſued by mankind. 


i on 54 
prevent unjuſt ſway from ſubſiſting any where, and A. R. 556. 
to eſtabliſh the rule of laws, equity, juſtice! That by 1f¾. 


Valour and wiſdom are rare, indeed, in all times: but 


of all the virtues, the moſt excellent is juſtice. The 
Ageſilaus's, the Lyſanders, the Nicias's, the Alci- 
biades's, knew how to command armies, and gain 


battles by ſea and land: but it was for themſelves and 


their countries, not for unknown people, for ſtrangers. 
That glory was reſerved for the Romans.” | 

Such were the reflexions made by the Greeks upon 
ſo happy an event; and the effect ſoon anſwered the 


glorious proclamation made at the Iſthmian games: 


for the commiſſioners ſeparated, in order to go and. 
cauſe their decree to be put in execution in all the. 


cities. 


Some time after, Flamininus, going to Argos, plut. ibid. 


was made preſident of the Nemæan games. He ac- 375: 


quitted himſelf perfectly well in that employment, 


and forgot nothing that could exalt the ſplendor and 


magnificence of the feſtival: and he again cauſed the 
liberty of the Greeks to be publiſhed in theſe, as he 
had done in the Iſthmian games, by the herald. 
On viſiting all the cities, he made wiſe inſtitutions, 
reformed abuſes in the adminiſtration of juſtice, re- 
eſtabliſhed friendſhip and concord between the citizens, 
appeaſed ſeditions and quarrels, and cauſed exiles to 
return; a thouſand times better pleaſed with 18 
| able, 
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xz FURIUS, MARCELLUS, Confuls. | 
| AR. e able, by the method of perſuaſion, to reconcile the 
— * Greeks to each other, and to make them live in union 


An 
together, than he had been with conquering the Ma- 


leaſt benefits they had received from him. And in: 


: deed, what good would liberty have done them, if 


Juſtice and concord had not been, recalled along with 
it? What a fine model is this for a magiſtrate; for a 
- governor of a province! And what a bleſſing is it for 
a people to have ſuch as Quintius ! 5 
It is ſaid, that the philoſopher Xenocrates having 
been delivered, at Athens, by the orator Lycurgus, 
out of the hands of the tax- farmers, who were dragging 
him to priſon to make him pay a tribute that ſtrangers 
owed the public treaſury, and ſoon after meeting the 
ſons of his deliverer, he ſaid to them: „ I pay your 
<« father good intereſt for the favour he did me; for 
“J am the cauſe that all the world praiſes him.” 
But the gratitude which the Greeks expreſſed for Fla- 
mininus and the Romans, was not confined to. ac- 
quiring them praiſe: it conduced infinitely to the 
augmentation of their power, by inclining all the 
world to repoſe confidence in them, and to rely en- 
tirely upon their fidelity : for States were not con- 
tented with receiving the Magiſtrates and Generals 
they ſent into the provinces: they demanded them 
with paſſion ; they called them in, and put themſelves 
and all their intereſts into their hands with joy. And 
not only cities and ſtates, but Princes and Kings them- 
ſelves, when they had any ſubjects of complaint againſt 
neighbouring Potentates, had recourſe to them, and 
put themſelves in a manner under their tuition : ſo 
that, in a ſhort time, in effect of the divine protec- 
tion (as Plutarch expreſſes it) the whole earth was 
ſubjected to their ſway. 1 
Liv. xxxlii. Cornelius, one of the Commiſſioners, had been 
35. with Philip; and, after having concluded other affairs 
with that Prince, before he left him, he aſked him 
whether he was in a diſpoſition to hear uſeful and ſa- 
oy 6 | lutary 


cedonians ; fo that liberty itſelf ſeemed one of the 


lutary count. T he King: bein that, ſo Py A.R. 5 „ : 


from taking it amiſs, he ſhould be obliged to him for 
letting him know any thing eſſentially for his intereſts; 
Cornelius ſtrongly exhorted him, as he had concluded 
a peace with the Roman People, to ſend Ambaſſadors 
to Rome, to change the treaty of peace into a treaty 
of alliance and amity. He added, that as Antiochus 
| ſeemed to have deſigns, he might be ſuſpected, if he 
did not take his advice, of having waited that Prince's 
arrival to join him, and begin the war again, Philip 
thought this very wiſe counſel, and promiſed to diſ- 
patch Ambaſſadors immediately to Rome. 

Cornelius then repaired from Tempe, where he 
had conferred with the King, to“ Thermæ, where 
the Etolians regularly held a general aſſembly at a 
certain time. He made a long ſpeech in it, to exhort 
them to perſevere firmly in the meafures they had 
taken, and never to depart from the alliance and amity 
they had entered into with the Romans. Some of the 
principal Ætolians complained, but in a modeſt ſtyle, 
that the Romans, ſince the victory, did not ſeem ſo 


well diſpoſed to their nation, as they had been before. 


Others reproached him in rough and injurious terms, 
that, without the Ætolians, the Romans not only 
would not have overcome Philip, but that they would. 
not ſo much as have ſet foot in Greece. Cornelius, 
to leave no room for diſputes and altercations, which 
always have a bad effect, wiſely contented himſelf with 
referring them to the Senate, promiſing them, that 
they might aſſure themſelves of all poſſible juſtice. 

They c choſe to do ſo. Thus ended the war With 
Philip. 


* Livy ſays Thermopylæ; but he is miſtaken. 
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